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PREFACE. 


♦ The onl)r possible apology for a new German Grammar, at 
this day, is the attempt to present in simpler, clearer, easier 
form — that is, for learning and teaching — the essential 
and commonplace facts and principles of the language. 
This, then, is the cause and the aim of the present 

In method, the effort has been made to combi ‘^e^rapid 
progress with (relatively) systematic development. For this 
purpose the scheme — in part found in the Joynes-Meissner 
German Grammar — is here^ more fully employed; that is, 
the successive Parts of Speech, and the Verb, are developed 
pari passti in each lesson ; so thdt the student is early in 
possession of the materials for itrtelligent reading. Thus, it 
is hoped, a middle path is opened between the lesson book 
on the one hand and the rigidly systematic grammar on the 
other. ‘ The success of this effort, in the present case, m^st 
of course be tested by experience. 

Tl;e question, what is ‘‘essential” — or how much a 
grammar for learners should contain : — is, one ©n which 
general agreement is perhaps impossible. So much;, however, 
in the opinion of this writer, that one hook should suffice for 
the usual course of study ; for every change of text or method 
— even froni a '^poorer to a better — involves confusion antt 
loss. On the other hand, it is urtreasonable to deffiand that 
a grammar for school or college should include every detail/ 
Indeed, from long experience, the writer ventdfes the opinion 
that often tOo much stress is laid on mere^rammar stqdy, to 
the exclusion of better methods. Ease and rapidity of 
progress, and tl|e early master}^ of intelligent reading, j»re 
more importatit than any formal systeSn. 

This view has guided the author in the question of inclusicTn 
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or omission, as well as of arrangement. ' The most essential 
facts of usage are presented gradually, under the several 
topics, so. Chat only a few matters of special difficulty are 
reserved for the more formal S 3 mtax ; and even here only the 
chief differences between German and English are promi- 
nently presented. In the Appendixes are included, in con- 
densed form, some important topics for reference or for 
rewwk. In general, matter less important for earliest" study „ 
is ind^'cated by smaller type. 

Outside of all other questions the value of a grammar must 
depend largely upon its Exercises, as material for practice. 
Herein the author has been fortunate in securing the most 
skillful and careful assistance. Outside, moreover, of the 
Exercises and Vocabularies, it would be impossible to over- 
estimate the value of Professor Wesselhoeft’s constant and 
willing aid at every stage in the preparation or revision of the 
book; and it is felt to be a privilege, as well as only a just 
acknowledgment, to add his name to its title. 

To the Exercises greater space has been given than is 
usual, the object being — apart from the importance of -such 
practice — 16 allow ample margin for selection and review, 
or for subdivision with different sections or successive classes. 

The author would express thanks to those colleagues (the 
living and the dead) whose works have aided him in this un- 
dertaking. To say that he has consulted thel>est authorities 
within his reach, is only to say that he has tried to do his 
'own work faithfully. 

EDWARD S. JOYNES. 

UNiVERHTTr OF iSOUTH CAROLINA, April, ipo;. 
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GERMAN LESSON GRAMMAR. 


PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY AND PRONUNCIATION. 


ALPHABET. 


1. The German 

follows : 

Alphabet, as 

usually printed, 

GERMAN LETTERS 

ROMAN -LETTERS 

GERMAN NAMES 

% a 

A, a 

ah. 


B, b 

bay. 

6:, c 

C, c 

tsay. 

% b 

D, d 

day. 

c 

E, e 

ay. 


F,f 

eff. 


G, g 

gay.^ 


H, h 

Hah. 

% i 


ee. 

ai 

Lj 

yot. 


K, k 

kah. 

8,1 

L, 1 

ell. 

Sk, m 

M, m 

enm. 


* The German i^obviously a modification of the usual '!!loman (English) type. 
The latter, called in Germany the « Latin,” is also now much used, especially in 
scientific works. 

There is also a distinct German script — of which examples are given at the 
end of the book. But the common Roman script ^is also in use, and may be 
allowed, optionally, in writing German — at least for beginners. 
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GERMAN LETTERS 

ROMAN LETTERS 

GERMAN NAM 

% n 

N, n 

enn. 

Or-b- 

0, o 

oh. 


JP>P 

pay* 

Cl, (| 

q 

koo. 

81, r 

R,r 

errJ- 


S, s 

ess* 

t 

T,t 

tay* 

It, « 

U, u 

00* 

SB, i) 

V,v. 

fow* 

2B, m 

W, w 

vay* 


X, X 

ix. 

a? 

Ly 

ipsilon* 

Bf h 

Z, z 

tset* 


The “ round § is used only at the end of a word or of a 
syllable. 

2. (a) Note also the modified vowels ; 

- - S; a ; D, 5 ; iX, it. 

(6) The diphthongs : 

ai ; (5i, et j Stt, eu ; au ; an, 

(c) The combinations, expressing simple sounds : 

(d) And the following substitutes for double letters ; 

(f (for ff); I (for-fg); % (for 55), 

Note. — Several letters, very much alike, should be noted: 25; 

% (£?■ % at ; O.rCl; f, f; n, u ; r, y. , " 

Any one of the earlier exercises may be used for practice in spelling. 
Let the German letters, especially the vowels, be called by their German 
names. Note that all nouns begin with capitals. " ^ 


* Pronounced as in error* 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

Remark. — i. Only general directions can be given here: pronuncia- 
tion must be learned by imitation and by practice. But if.,:?ot cor^Ctly"' 
Hamed at first, it becomes more difficult afterwards. . , 

2. Y et, while it is important that every German word shall be learned-^ 

at first with its correct pronunciation, it is not intended that the whole 
of this chapter shall be studied in advance. With such help as may be 
needed from the teacher, the Grammar proper should be begun as soon 
as possible. ^ 

3. In general the sounds of the letters, the qua^ptity 
of the vowels, th e accent and the orthography are mu ch 
more re gular in German tha n in English. Except sorpe- 
times 'fjf and e in the digraph ie, there are no silent letters. 


V owels — Quantity. 

Note. — In the following examples, accent the first syllable, unless 
otherwise marked ('). 

Let all examples be pronounced in advance by the teacher. 

4. A vowel is long : 

(a) When followed by silent as, 

Ul^r. . . • 

(3) In accented syllables, when ending the syllable, and 
usually before a single consonant; as, 

(o'-beti; gab, bet, STob, SJhth (Monosyllables count as 
accented). 

Note. — For exception, in a few monosyllables, see §21, note. 

(c) Diphthongs and double vowels are always long. 

5, A vowel is short : 

(a) Before a double consonant, and usually belore two 
consonants witJiin a word-stem ; as, matt, tott, bttmm; 
balb, §embt bort, bunt* A consonant is often doubled to 
indicate a short vowel. 
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(р) But a long sound is retained before affixes (of in« 
flection, derivation, or composition); as, fob-te (tense); 

’1tagi4'^{case) ; 8ab-fal (derivative); btutdirtefenb (coi^ 
pound). 

(с) A vowel is short in unaccented affixes (prefixes or 

sufiixes) ; as, be-fam', ®e-bef , lob'-ett, ®e- 

Vowel Sounds. 

Note I. — The following rules are, in general, only approximate, and 
subject to careful correction by the teacher, under oral practice. 

2. — The German vowel sounds are, in general, purer than in 
English. Thus, in English, the souiid of a in fate^ and of i in fine^ shade 
into the sound of ee; that of in hope into u {po). This “ vanish ” must 
be carefully avoided in German. 

"*6. %f has the sound of a in fathevy long or short. 
Long.: gab, na{)m, bat ; short : gaH, fann, banb. 

7. tf has different values, in part according to 
accent : 

{a) In accented syllables, when long, like a in fate; as, 
gebt> fel^r j be'ten, ge'bett, leg'te (Note 2 ). Short, 

•like e in met; as, beutt, nett; fteFfen, ferten,, ren^nem 

(^) In unaccented syllables, e (short) is more or less 
slurred, like e in darken ; as, be-fam^, ge-bar^, e'bSI, e'ben, 
lob'ten; and, especially when final, like u in hut; as, fobe, 
lobtfe, SKatro'fe — where the sound of e in met is especially 
to be avoided. 

8. Sf if sounds as i in machine ; as, mir, btr, 

^gef ; short, as I in pm; as, gift, bift, ift. The long sound 
of t is, however, usually expressed by the digraph te ; as, 
bie, Stebe, fteben (§ 2 * 0 ). 

9. 'O, 0 , long, sounds as in hope; as, lofen, toben. 
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^0^1 (Note 2). Short, as sometimes heard in off, doll — 
midway between awe and owe; as, toll, @ott, <Sonne, 
^never as in ^wt). ' 

10. U, u, long, sounds as 00 in boot; as,’gut; U£)r, nur. 
Short, as 00 in good; as, §unb, fummen, nuQ. (For it in 
qu, see § 27.) 

, 11. t), (in foreign words only) sounds usually; as Jl ; 

as, St^rann', Some prefer, in Greek words, the 

sound of ii (§15). 

12. The double vowels aa,,ee, 00, sound like the single 

long vowels ; as, §aor, ©aal ; Sect, §eer ; SSoot, aCooS. 
The vowels i, it, and the modified vowels (below), are 
never doubled. , • 

Double vowels are now in less common use than for- 
merly. 

Modified Vowels — Umlaut. 

Remark. — i. The modification of a, o, u, ait to a, 5, ii, du, known 
as Umlaut^ is a most important process in German inflection and deriva- 
tion. Traces of it occur 'in English ; as, mati, men; did, elder; to fall, 
to fell^ etc. 

2. The umlaut was formerly expre*ssed as a diphthong, ae, oc, etc. 
This form is still sometimes written — though now incorrectly — in the 
capitals 5le, Oc, etc. 

3. The diphthong form, however, is still used in some proper names, * 
as ©oetl^c, etc.; and so, regularly, in English transliteration; as, TCuehner, 
Mueller^ etc. 

13. ft, long, sounds nearly as e in when ; as ©age, 
pragen, mal)en — though often sounded quite like Gerinan 
M§7. j short, nearly like short e (as in met) ; as, f)atte, 
SacEer, Skfinner. *• 

A •» * * 

14. O, 0 ; round the lips as if to sound o)xi so ; then 
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try to give a in ale. Long : obe, Dfen, fc^on ; short : fiff= 
ft, fbnnte.. 

NoTE.-*-*^'lie vowel-sounds in burn, burnt, are our nearest equiva- 
Lent ; but th» lips* are distinctly more rounded in German. An r sound 
must be avoided. 

15. ti; ii ; round the lips as if to sound it in rule ; then 

to give e in me. Long : 0d^ulei\ u6el short : 

iiiKen, SBiirfte. 

Note. — The sounds of o and ii (French eu^ u) require special at- 
tention. 

16. Modified vowels are"* never doubled. Hence a 

t 

double vowel is written single when requiring modifica- 
tion. As: plural^ ©ale. 

Note. — Remember that only a, o, u, and the diphthong ail, can be 
modified. Hence all rules for such modification (hereafter) apply to 
these only. These are known as back (or low) vowel sounds ; all others 
as front (or high). For ail see below, §19. 



Diphthongs. 

■y 3lt, tti V like ai in aisle : 5D?ot, ©die, §dtt ; Blet, 
@i, ci J lein. 

Note. — The old forms at), et) are now obsolete (except in some 
proper names). 

18. ^K, tt«, like ou in home: laufen, ^erauS'. 

jg Su, Sjt I nearly like oi in oil: Saunte, (Saule ; (Sule, 
- <$H, eu /treu. 

20. The digraph te usually represents only the long 
sound of i (§8). But in the unaccented ending of some 
•words of Latin origin the two vowels are both slightly 
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heard ; as, gatni'Iie, Sfnie, ©:)3a'ntetT. not so in ac- 

cented finals ; as, SKetobie', 5)3oefte^ Similarly -ier ; as, 
^ ©ha'nier, Spaniard; but Offtjter', officer^ etc.^f ^ 


Vowel Pronunciation — Review Ex CX I.XSC. 

21. Consonants as in English. Accent as heretofore, 
on first syllable, unless otherwise marked. 

1. Long: bat, ©a^it, baar; bem, ®eet; mir,'t^r., bie; 
rot, O^r, 3Jioo§; bu, §ut, §u^n; ^afe, Siir, ^^re; iBfeft, iTene, 
@ef)le; ^liite, -0ul^ne, iiber; gain, fatfer; fetf, ipein; laut, 
9)iau«; iSaume, Staume; geirte, neuti. 

2 . Short: Slffe, 3J?attn, 9iatte; ©ett, Sieft, ©ebell'; *S3iffen, 
trifft, §etbiTi; 9Jo(f, toff, Ort; bunt, uuff, iPuppe; after, Oiifte, 
gfatten; gtiffe, fbunte, iRbde; g-iiife, Suffeit, iOJutter, 

3. Contrasted: @aat, fatt, faffett, fafeu, i^eff, fe^^fett, ben, 
benn, bitten, bieten, irre, i^re, Son, iTonne, offen, Ofen, Slhit, 
SUutter, unten, bate, ^afle, §0^fe, fBnnen, Orter, Ofen, fUffen, 
fufjfen, §ute, §utte, §err, §eer, i^n, tnnen. 

Note. — Some exceptions from, general rules are -here added for 
reference or for practice. 

a. Short vowels in some monosyllables: an, bin, 

ba§, be3, eS, gen, l)at, l^tn, in, man, mit, ob, urn, oon, toaS, 
ineS, toeg (adverb) ; and a few others when without 
stress. 

b. Long vowels before tvuo consonants : 

(1) Before rb, rt: (grbe, §erb, i^ferb, loerben; 9frt, 
.0art, jart, @c£)tDert, inert; ©eburt", and others. 

( 2 ) before ft: ^fofter, Dftem, iTroft; bufter, fjnften, 
®i|uftef, tniift; or when ft is final: Obft, i|5a|»ft, 
iProbft 
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(3), f n a few other words : SKagb, SDiotlb, SSogt, 
ftet^, and some others. 

^Such exceptions should be noted as they occur 
in reading. 

Consonants. 

Sounds not here given are the same as in English. 

Note. — The terms “initial” and “final” as here used apply to syl- , 
lables as*" well as to words. Observe that a consonant between two 
vow^s sounds with the following vowel ; and that two consonants be- 
tween vowels are separated (unless a mute and a liquid, §62). 

2 S. WTien final, or preceding a consonant affix, b 
have ttie corresponding sharp (surd) sounds of p, t, re- 
spectively; as, ah, gelb, ab-geben, ge^abt'; milb, SIbenb, 
Siftb-Iein. ^ 

23 . (if tf now used only in foreign words, sounds like 
ts before front vowels (§16, note) : ©afar, ctoiL 
elsewhere like h: 6ato, Sobej, Slaubiu^. 

24 . {a) &f gf initial (in word or syllable) or doubled, 
sounds like ^ in ; geben, gegen, glagge ; also (usually) 
Sage, boge, ^iige, ^bmge, etc. When final, or preceding 
a consonant in the same syllable, it is usually a guttural 
spirant after back vowels ; a palatal spirant after front 
vowels. -As, Zag, bog, trug, a}?agb, fagt; 9 Beg, ©erg, btrg, 
tog, liigt. (See §34). 

(^) But there is much diversity of usage. ^ Some au- 
thorities retain tfie spirant sound before an added vowel ; 
as, $ag, Sage; S!rieg, ^riege; others, only^in the ending 
-ig ; as, SSmg. And /)thers give to g fifial the sound of 
I; as,^ag (Sal), as §22. 
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Note. — In the absence of special instruction by a teacher, the sound 
of ^ in ^0 may be safely used. 

(f) S' fully heard before n j as, (Sitab^^ tlikewise, 
f ; as, ^nafee. For g in some foreign words, see §46, b ; 
for tig, see §38. *' 


25. beginning a word, or a distinct word-element 
(as in compounds or derivatives), is strongly aspirated ; 
jammer, .^elb ; ba-|itt, ge-|orfam, gaul-^eit. Otherwise it 
is silent (after a long vowel, §4, a); as, gef)en, fe^en, ina|= 

nett, 3 !uf)nt, fa^. , 

<« 

26. S, j, sounds likely inj/au: ja, jeber. (See also ^6, b). 

27. 0, g, like ^ — the following u slightly sount^ed 

(§31): Qual, DueHe. * 


28. .0i, t, is sounded more distinctly than is usual in 
English : 3tab, rot, ©art, ®e6urf. 

Observe that the vowels are pronounced distinctly before 
r, — not slurred, as in English : |er, §trt, gurt, etc. 

Note. — The distinction — as well as the choice — between the^ “ lin- 
gual ” (rolled) and “ uvular ” (or palatal) r must be learned from the 
teacher. 

29. S, § sounds : 

(a) As sharp (surd) § only after a vowel in Jhe same 
syllable, or when doubled; as, bie§, 

effett. • ■ 

(3) Ii^itial (in word or syllable), like a very soft sr (or 
ss) ; as, ©onne, ^afe, ©Icifer, lefen. 

(^) But initial before t, like a soft sk : as, fpringen, 
©pule, ©tatt/ftepen, ©tein; and in compounds ; as, eut- 
fpriti'gen, be-fte'l^ett. 
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30. D, in German words, and always when final, 
Ijke as, iBater, boll, bier; brab, relatib. (See §46, d). 

31. 9S,,tb, like English v; but with only slight la- 
bial contact, after a consonant: as, toa§, Serf, tbollen; 

@c[}tt)efter, jlbei. Some authorities give this 
sound in qu (§27). 

32. % i, like ks; as, SCjt, Serje^. 

33. 'Sf Sf sharp, never like English s; as, ^er* 

§og„|et3en, |)o4, atefjen, ju. 

^ Consonant Groups. 

^Hcre are included digraphs or trigraphs, giving only a 
single or combined sound; and substitutes for double 
letters (§2). 

*^34. is a spirant (breath-sound) guttural or pal- 

atal, according to the preceding sound. 

After the back (low) vowels, a, 0, u, an, it is a deep 
guttural or throat aspirate ; after other vowels or a con- 
sonant, it is a higher, thinner palatal spirant, formed over 
the tongue. These sounds must be carefully practiced 
with the teacher. As: igac^, 95ui:|, aui^, S^od^ter; tc^, 
reid^, riedjert, ftec^en, man(^, gurc^t, 

For in foreign words, see §46, a, 

Note. — The pronunciation of (also of g when spirant, §24) is a 
crucial poli].t in German. The guttural sound may be formed by trying 
to pronounce /&, yet without complete closure of the organs ; as, Lock^ 
Loch. The palatal sound may be formed by pressing the tongue firmly 
against the lower teeth, and drying to pronounce dis ^ or sh^. Once formed, 
the sounds should be carefully practiced till familiar — avoiding on the 
o^e hand the closed sound of k; on the other the sibilant sound of sh. 
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Thus, ®ad£), not S 3 acf, nor Sa|d^; id|, not it, nor MixS)ti cAurck; 
tirft^e, cAerry, etc. 

35. sounds as ks: Su(^)e. (But s^e §45, ,</)•. 

36. d stands for ff, after short vowel : 6u(fen, fteden. 

37. S)t, after short vowel only, sounds as ti: @tabt, 
©table. 

' 38. ttg sounds as in sin^, singer, not as in finger'; *as, 

fang, fingen, lange, jung, jiinger. The like nasal sound is 
heard in nf; as, fanf, ftnfen. (But see §45, d). 

39. iJf, combines quickly p and f : ^ferb, 5)3fliig. 

■% 

40. pi), now in foreign words only, sounds /: ^i)v> 

Iofot>f)ie', ^rop{)et'. , 

41. 'Bi), fd), like English s/i: ©driller, 2;tfd^. 

42. The digraph ^ (ess-iset), pronounced ss, is always 
used when final or before a consonant. Before a vowel 
^ is written after a long vowel or diphthong ; ff, after a 
short vowel. As, §d^, f)a^te ; afee, l^tefie (long) ; but fjaffett, 
ftoffe (short). 

Thus § or ff de/ore a vowel indicates quantity, but not 
elsewhere. As: foot; river; plurals: 

gliiffe. 

Note. — In writing German with Roman letters ^ is written usually 
with sz (or ^), but also ss. Usage is not settled. 

43 . $f), fi), sounds like simple Sot^je'ber, Si)ron. 

Note. — This digraph was formerly used in German words to mark 
a following long Vowel; as, tl^un (and earlier still more 

largely). But ky latest rules its use is now«restricted to foreign words 
or proper names (see §63). (See also §45, d). 
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44 . pronounced is, is used for immediately after a 
short vowel; as, but ©alj, furj, etc. 

A few,fareign words have gj; as, ©fijge, sketch. 

Note.— T he combinations d^, pi), g, .^-hich represent simple 
soun are iiever separated in wnting ; and, as they cannot be doubled, 
they do not mdicate quantity (except % as §42). 

* ^ Uncombined Letters. 

« 

^.^In addition to the above combinations, the use of 
double vowels with long sound (§12) and of double con- 
sonants mdicating short vowels {§5) has been stated 
But when successive letters Belong to different word-ele- 
ments, they are not combined, but are pronounced sepa- 
rajely. As : ^ 

(a) Like vowels: 6e-Vbigen, ge-en'bet, ®e-nug'-tu-ung. 

( 3 ) Unlike vowels: he-at^'fen, ge-impft', be-ur'-teilen. 

consonants: SlB-bifb, on-nel^men, beS-fefben, 

(^) Unlike consonants: (for ©ai^eS), burc6-fu* 

L (§37); Qit-ge^eu, un-geni (§38); 

©au§-(^eit (§41) ; ent-|alten (§43). 

J) As already indicated (§5) letters or syllables thus 
added do not affect quantity. As mt-pvi%j>raysr desk; 
«lu|-§-trobfen, drops of blood- the quantity of the stem- 
vowel remaining unchanged. 

Foreign Words. 

_ 46 . Some words of foreign origin retain peculiarities 
m pronunciation : 

_ (a) c|: in words from Greek, like' I- fff|ao§, fffirift- 

m a few words, as palatal spirant before from vowels 
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(§ 34 ) : (St)emie', g'^irurg'; in words from French, like sk 
g^ef, g^tffre. 

(^) 9; words from French, g .^,efore ffbnt 

vowels, and j, sound as in French (= s in asiixe ) : ©euie', 

8oge; ^'ourtiar, 


(c) In words from Latin (or French) t before unac- 
cented t (ti), follwed by a vowel, sounds as ts (German 
j): Station', national (where English sounds sh): ^ 

(d) SS, t), in foreign words, except when final, sounds 
as z/ (§ 30 ) : 25enu^, 5Rot)em'6er. 

(e) SB, It), in English w®rds, as in English : SBaf^ington, 

SB^tg. ^ 


There is, also, some diversity in the orthography of foreign 
words. » 


47. Consonant Pronunciation — Review Exercise. 

1. Monosyllables; the initial consonants: ®Ttei§, 

@eil, ©o^n, menn, lt)o, t)oIf, t)or, ja, 
\3=a]^r, ^)fiff, ®ier, ging, gel^n, @:prttng, ©tall, foil, rau^, 
rol§, quer. 

2 . The final consonants : ab,,©ab, Stag, log, 8o(^, auc^) tc§, 
tog, SJ:etd^, .g)ol 3 , taugt, SSaIg, @cf)itb, tob, ^ferb, 
®raf), ©teg, ftc^, ftad^, ©^ecf, ©a^, ©d^erj, milb, gleic^, SBad^^. 

3 . Promiscuous German words; accent first syllable : 2^00^= 

ter, 5r6(|ter, 23ater, 23ater, SSetter, SBetter, effen, Sefen, tro^eit, 
fpriitgen, ftel^en, tragen, fragte, jDidjtung, gegen, @nabe, ®:ta6e, 
jeber, Stinger; alfo, STraite, 2lt^tuiig, jiitiger, ^et^en, I}et= 

3 en, jogen, fprec^en, ftedten, lefen, gie^en, fcferjett, SStfe, Siige. 

4 . Foreign; accent as marked : Sttro'ne, ®a'ge, ®ente', SfJa* 

tion'', tiationat', Sl^emte', ^‘oumar, ’iJJatienf; (S^xo'^ 

iti!, Efiarafter (Greek) ; E^ara'be, Eoncerf, 25a'fe (Fren^^h), 
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ACCENT. 

48. Voice stress in pronunciation is called acce^tt. The 
syllable wWhich such stress falls is said to be accented, 
or tonic. 

There are degrees of accent. But the following rules 
include only the chief, or principal, accent. 

Accent of German Words. 

♦ 

49. 'In uncompounded words the chief accent falls on 
the/oot'Syllable ; not on prefixes or suffixes. As: Ite'= 
ben, to love; liebltd), lovely; ^eliebf, loved. 

Hence, as suffixes are far more common than prefixes, 
the accented (root-) syllable is, most usually, the first. 

50. But the chief accent falls on the following — not 
root-syllables : 

{a) The negative prefix utt- (usually): Un'ftttn, un'trett* 

Note. — On un- the accent is quite constant in nouns ; in adjectives, 
also usually, especially when the simple form is in use ; but with excep- 
tions, usually verb-*derivatives. Details must be learned by experience. 

(b) The prefixes m*~: SInt'iuort, ©rj'engef, 

ur'aft. 

(c) The noun suffix ~et, and the verb suffix -ter(en), 
in eon sequence of their foreign origin : 

ftoljte'ren. 

{d) Inr a few adjectives in as, toa^rljaffig; 

and in lebeil'^ig, alive (from le'benb, living.. 

Remark, — Special details must be learned by experience. It is not 
easy to determine just how much should be given fpr beginners — per- 
haps better too little than too much. 

5L ifi) In longer words there will be also (as in English) 
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a distinct secondary accent, or accents, besides unaccented 
syllables. (As : pro'babil'ity ; in'divis'ibil'ity). These must 
^be learned ^y experience*. As: 
benI)eitV etc. 

(b) In general, all prefixes and suffixes with short e are un- 
accented ; as, ®e-fal)-ren, ge-fd^r'-Iid^ -hv S'd'ni'ge. 

Accent of Compound (German) Words. 

52. In compound words each component is pronounced 
with its own proper accent, the principal accent falling 
on one component; while the accented syllable of^the 
other receives a distinct secondary accent. 

{a) In compound nouns and adjectives the principal 
accent falls on the first component; as, 2Berf'-3ewg, 
®4urf|au§, @d)uriel)'rer; liel&'reic^', Ite'beholf'. 

(b) Also in compound verbs (proper), the chief accent 
falls an the first component ; as, banf-fa'gett, teil'-ne^'men, 
ati'-fatt'gett, auS'-ge'fien. 

Note. — This rule includes all “separable” verb compounds (§219). 

(c) But in the so-called compound verbs (and. their de- 
rivatives) formed with ‘‘inseparable prefixes,” the chief 
accent falls on the root-syllable of the verb — the insep- 
arable prefixes never being accented — as if forming 
derivatives rather than compounds (§49). As : 
entla'ffen, berberffien, ©ebrauffi', SSerluff, etc. 

Note. — The inseparable prefixes are Be, em|), ent, er, ge, tier, get, and 
sometimes a few others (§213). 

(d) Ih other parts of speech — prgnouns and inde- 
clinables — the chief accent falls usually on tSe second 
component. As : ber-f efbe {pron^\ ba-mif , tbO-bon' (adv^\ 
ob-gtet(j^'#(<r^;^*.). Occasional variations must be learned 
by experience. 
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53. The most important exceptions are : 

, (a) Compound adverbs which are in form adjectives 
or ijcnlh-phrases ; as, merftuiirbtg, fei'ne^^egS, no. 
means* etc. 

(b) Compound adverbs whose first component modifies 
(determines) or depends on the second; as, bte^'mal^ 
this time; bem'tiad^, according to etc. 

^ ic) Some compounds of alf, all; as, aCein', alone; alf:* 
inai^'tig, almighty ; altgemein', etc. A few other excep- 

^ tional or variable cases are to be learned by experience. 

In general, it may be observed that the principle of 
accentuation in German is the same as in English — only 
mere regular and uniform^. 

Accent of Foreign Words. 

. 54. The general principle is, that foreign wdrds retain 
the same accent as in their original language. As most 
of them are from French with final accent, or from Latin 
or Greelc with an inflectional syllable dropped, the accent 
is, generally, on the last syllable. The same principle 
will also generally explain the exceptions to this rule, as 
■^yell as the change of accent in some cases when suffixes 
are add^. But there are many irregularities. 

55. {a) Foreign words usually accent the last stem-syllable : 
2 lbi?ofat', Stubent; Sibflot^ef, SD^efobte', re^ 

gte'ren. 

q?) But with many exceptions: as, Sota/mf, ©rammaffif, 
©oftor, S^arafter, ©tn'bmm, gamiffie (§20), etc. 

»#The general principle (§ 54 ) is also shown in proper 
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names : Sa'far, gfcero, ©otoj'; Sergil', ajJa'rtitS, 3^uTte, (Smt'» 
(ie (Latin) ; but : ©art'ttS, Ori'oit, 3)iari'a, etc. 

» 56. Some, foreign words, following the sam'l principle* 

shift the accent when suffixes are added ; as, Sof'tor, pi. 
iDofto'ren; Sl^arafter, pi. Sfjarafte're ; SJation', uationof', 
Slationalitat'. 

So especially, whai a German suffix is added to a for- 
eign stem ; as, aKelobte", melo'bifc^; fat^oli)cE)*^etc. 

57. In some cases foreign words are completely natur- 

alized and then take German accent ; as, g-enffer (l.at. 
fenestra) window. * 

Note. — In general, foreign words may be recognized by their simi 
larity to English words of like derivation, though in English the accent 
has more usually been shifted. • 

58 . Accent — Review Exercise. 

1 . German words with prefix ; accent root : ^eruf , (Sm:pf attg, 
@rfa|, iBerfuft, entging, mijifang, erfu^r, serlor, gelang, @e» 
brau^, ©efeit, 5 erri|, SJerfag, gefiebt, beftellt, Berftanb. 

2. German words with suffix or suffixes ; decent root: 

tung, e^rfid), feben, lebenb, Sugstib, artig, furt^tfam, friebft4, 
SBoItturtg, SBo^nungen, ilbung, Ubungeit, retnfi^, iReinli^feit, 
finfter, ginfternte. ^ 

3. German words with prefix, and suffix or suffixet ; accent 
root: berufeit, empfangen, erfe^en, herforeit, etitgef)ett, 3erle» 
gung, 3erfeguitgeTt, jerriffen, geftebte, ($rf4ruTtg,.(5rfaf)ntngett, 
gefegett, ©efegenfieit, ©efegeit^eifeit, berftel^eTt, SSerftSnbntS, 33er» 
ftStibniffe. 

4. German compounds {nouns) : Sud-gatig, S3et-ftanb, Oft- 
toinb, ©ro^-mytter; {adjectives)-, taub-ffamiti, fee-frattf, fieben§- 
toiirbig; [verbs)-, aud-ge^eit, bei-ftel^en, ^aus-^aften, frei-fpr^i^en,*. 
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(pronouns): b^r-fe{6e^ ba^-felbe^ ber-{emge; (adverbs): ba-bei, 
]^er-t 3 or, bor-uber; (conjunctions): je-boc^, fo-ba(b^ ob-tro^I, etc. 

5. *For ejcamples of foreign words, see §55,. For brief 
Summary Qf Accent, see p. 290. 

Use of Capital Letters. 

Remark. — The following paragraphs are added for reference, and 
might be omitted at first : ^ 

59 . A capital initial is used in German as in English. 
Except : German uses capitals — 

1. (a) In all nouns and words used as nouns; as, bet ®Ute 
(adj.), the good man; eitl Sieifeilber (participle), a traveler; 
ba§ ©treben (infinitive), the effort^ etc. 

{b) Also in indefinite phrases, like ettba^ ®Ute6, some- 
thing good. r 

(^) But not in nouns used otherwise than as nouns ; as, 
abenb6 (as adverb), in the evening; em paav (as indefinite), 
' a few, etc. ; nor in pronominals ; as, nid^t^ atlbere^, nothing 
else ; bie atibereti, the others, etc. 

2. In personals and possessives, when used in complimen- 
tary or figurative (idiomatic) sense (except the reflexive fic^)* 
As: (a) The second singular ( 3 )u, etc.), now only in letters. 

(b) The third plural (@te, etc.), when used for the second 
person. 

(c) m The second plural ((^^r, etc.), when used for a sin- 
gular person. 

(d) The third person (gr, @ie, etc.), when used (rarely) 
for the secon^. 

These uses will be more fully stated hereafter (§210). 

3. German omits capitals : (a) In the pronoun /. 

(b) In proper adjectives, when generic*: as, etiglifi^, 
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English ; beutfi^, German ; [ut^e'rifc^, LutKeran, etc. But 
(specifically): bte ®rtmi|l’fc|en Slfart^en, the Grimm Stories^ 
etc. 

Punctuation. 

60. The marks of punctuation are the same as in English ; 
but German pxmctuatmn is closer than ours, especially in the 
.freer use of the comma. Note examples in reading. ♦ 

(iz) In general, all dependent clauses are punctu^.ted 
with a comma — including also infinitive phrases, if con- 
taining any modifier (now less strictly than here tof eye). 

(^) But the comma is not used with parenthetical words 
(as, however^ etc.), nor between the members of a con- 
tracted sentence connected by Utib, and. 

9 

Other Orthographic Signs. 

61. These will be noted only so far as different from Eng- 
lish. 

(a) Emphasis : The emphatic force of our llall^ letters 
is expressed by printing the letters apart (Qefpevtt/’Sj>ai:t^d); 
as, e t n SSort;, an^ word ’’ ; and sometimes by use of a 
capital initial. 

(l>) The Hyphen is less usual in compounds than 
in English. It marks also the omission of a componenf 
common to tv^^o or more words ; as, Xtnb fjefttage, 

Sundays and holidays. 

{c) The Apostrophe marks omission ; as,^ for i(^ 
^etrge for I)etltge, etc. It is not u^ed, however, in 
the most common forms ; as (genitive), SJag^ for STage^, 
etc., but occurs when the genitive % cannot be added ; as, 
®etrto^ti^e^e^^ 9?ebejt, etc. — and in some other more un- 
usual contractions. 
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Division of Syllables. 

(a) ^ consonant between -two vowels goes with the 
latter — the combinations d), fc^, t% B being treated as' 
single letters. As : tre-ten, ta-cBen, 3t-fi^e, bii-Bett. 

{b) Two consonants will be divided ; as, fyreun-be, Sof-fer, 
feg-nett. But not a mute and a liquid ^ as, 21-|)rtr. 

But compounds and derivatives will be divided accord- 
ing^to. their component parts; as, bar-auS, ®OTHterS-taq, SRiig- 
etc. 


, THE NEW (OFFICIAL) ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Remark. --In recent years, by official action of Germany, Austria 
arftt Switzerland, German ortho^phy has undergone considerable modi- 
ficauons, m the direction of greater uniformity and simplicity. German 
books are now pnnted, more or less fully, in the new orthography. Bu" 
in usmg earber books, the student must know certain chanies; sLe of 
’sjhich have already been noted. 

■The rales of the New Orthography, with a list of the most important 
wor^ affected thereby, are published in a convenient pamphlet : “ 

/Wrz dtuische Jiecktschretbung nebst Worlervernetchnis," Berlin igo-’ 

arelra°di:r“ =>^4- 


63. -pe following rules of the new orthography are impor- 
tant to be knovra, in using earlier texts, dictionaries, etc. : 

I. Vowels: (a) modified capitals, t, 6, U — not STe 
Oe, lie. ' 

{i>) Sir^le for double vowels in many words ; as, bor 
§erbe, ..og, ^tc.-, while in some other wor^s the double 
vowel IS retained ; as, §aar, etc. (See Note below.) 

(c) te, not X, in the verb suffix -ie'reH. and riprivatives 
(§50, c). 

(d) t, not te, in gib, gibft, gibt, from geben, to give. 
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2. Consonants : (a) c now only in a few foreign words ; 
usually substituted by f or j (§23); as, forreft', Soujerf, Offt^ 

[b) f, not in all German words ; as, (Sfeu; wjy; dtu^ 

hol\. 

(r) not in pronoun compounds ; as, be^luegeu, ineS== 

I]a{6; and in the sufhx as, 

(d) t, not except in foreign words and proper names. 

See §43. • ^ 

(<f) t, not bt, except after a short vowel ; as, <©rot, tot, 

(formerly ®robt, tobt). « * 

3. Capitals: The use of capitals restricted, more cfosely 
than before, to nouns and words used strictly as nouns, 

4. A number of similar words, sometimes confused, are 
differentiated, and variant forms determined. 

Note. — Some other variations will be found in older texts; and in 
some cases diversity of usage still exists. Nor is the new orthography, 
as yet, quite consistent with itself. But in general, great progress has 
3een effected in both uniformity and simplicity. 

In this book the new orthography is used. . 

The foregoing chapter has been in pari taken from the Joynes^ 
MeissTter German Grammar, 
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THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

LESSON I, 

DECLENSION. ^ 

64. (a) There are in German two numbers — the Sin- 
gufap and the Plural. 

{b) Four cases : the Nominative, the case of the sub- 
ject ; the Genitive, representing, besides the English pos- 
sessive, most of the relations expressed by the preposition 
oj^; the Dative, the case of the indirect object, often ex- 
pressed by to or for; and the Accusative, the case of the 
direct object. 

(f) Three genders: the Masculine, the Feminine and 
the Neuter. But the gender of nouns does not in all 
cases correspond to their meaning. 

The Definite Article. 


65. {d) The definite article is declined as follows : 



Ttiasc. 

SINGULAR. 

fern. 

neut. 

PLURAL. 

masc^ fern, neut 

Norn. 

ber 

bte 

the 

bie, the 

Gen. 

beS. 

ber 

be^, of the 

ber, of the 

Dat. 

beitr 

ber 

bent, to the 

belt, to the 

Acc. 

.ben 

bte 

ba§, the 

bie, the 


{B) The following remarks are important : 

I. In the nominative and accusative singular the defi- 
nite article has a distinct form for each "gender. Thus 
22 
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the nominative is conveniently used to ma-rk the gender 

of nouns ; as, ber the table; bte gebeiV 

©UC^;. the book. ' " ^ ^ * 

2. Except in the masculine singular the ac^^usative is 
always like the nominative. The genitive and dative fem- 
inine are alike, and the genitive and dative neuter are the 
same as the masculine. In the plural all genders are alike. 

These correspondences — which apply also to other 
adjective words — should be carefully noted. 

Some Rules of Gender. 

c 

66. As the gender of nouns does not always correspond 
to their meaning, it should receive especial attention. 
The following general rules may be remembered : 

1. In general, sex names follow the sex — male names 
being masculine, female names, feminine ; but with some 
exceptions (hereafter). 

{a) Generic — or general — names are often neuter, 
without regard to sex ; as, ba§ Sinb, the child ; ba^ 'ifjferb, 
the horse. 

2. Names of things (without sex) are masculine* or 
feminine or neuter (determined in part by ending — as 
hereafter). 

Hence the gender of such nouns should be carefully 
noted, and habitually expressed by the article (§65, i); 
as, ber iBautn, the tree; bte ®(ume, the flower; ba^ matt, 
the leaf etc. 

Rule of Syntax. 

67. The definite article is regularly used with generic 
and abstract rmuns ; as, ber SKenfd}, man (in general); bie 
Sugenb, viHue ; ba§ ©liicf, happiness 
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Care should be taken that the article shall agree with 

its noun in gender, number and case. 

*Remai»k. — The simpler rules of syntax will be stated along with the 

successive topics. But in general only such will be given as show some 
peculiarity, or difference from English usage. The most general rules, 
common to both languages, are taken for granted. 


Examples. 

Read the following 

nouns, noting gender ; also case,* 

whe^fthis is skowfi by the form: 

ber 2(rm, the arm 

ber the table 

bte §anb, the hand 

bte geber, the fen 

©Drt, the word 

bett 2 off el, the spoon 

bett §UTtb, the dog 

bte ©abet, the fork 


ba^ 3 )feffer, the knife 

ba^ §au^, the house 

bie Saffe, the cup 

ha^ Sinb, the child 

betl the chair^ etc. 

• Remark. — The question how far attention should be called to the 
kinship between German and English words, or at what stage of instruc- 
tion, is left to the judgment of the teacher. The subject of German 
and English cognates is treated briefiy in Appendix II, Section III. 


Vocabulary. 

bcr SBflter, the father. 

gtbt, gives does give. 

«bte flutter, the ?nother. 

§ct, has. 

^ttb, the child. 

fe^c, / see.^ do see. 

ber SBrtcf, the letter. . 

fc^e I do not see. 

ha$ thefook. 

fc^en (Bit? do you seef 

hjcr, who. * 

here ; ba, there. 

h)cm (dat), to wllhm. 

gro§, big., large *tall. 

toen (acc.), whom. 

ffettt, sfnall. 

what. 

Uttb, and. • 

too, where; how.* 

abet, but ; au4r ctiso. 

^ift, im. 

\tif yes ; ncitt, no; n 0 t 
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Reading Exercise. 

1. C)ter ift ber 5Bater. 2. Ser SJoter tft gro|. 3. ift 
bie DJtutter mtb ^ter ift ba« Stub. 4. S)aS Sttlb»tft fleTit. 

5. 3bE) fe^e ben SBater. 6. SJJutter nnb baS- 

Stnb. 7 . ®er 2?ater l^at ba§ ®udf). 8. .0U(| ift gro§. 

9. 5Der SSater gibt ber 2)hitter (dative) ba§ 53uc^. 10. ®te 
SOhitter ^at ba« * ll. ®iet: ift ber ^rief. 12. ®ie 

ter ^ot ben ^ef. 13. fetje ben :0rief. 14. ®ie SOtatter 
gibt bent SJater ben 55rief. 15. ®er SSnter t)at ben ^rief. 
16. S)er Brief ift ffein. 11. S)ag Sinb l^at ben Brief nnb boS- 
Bu(^. 18. ®a8 S'inb gibt ber Bhitter ben Brief nnb bent 
Boter bag Buc^- 

Oral Exercise. 

(Questions to be answered in GermSn by the pupil, who should form 
full sentences. As: 1. 2)er Skater ift |ier; 4. S)a§ ^inb ift ftein, etc.) 

- L ber 25ater?. 2. So ift bie Wfbxttti:? 3. Sie 

ift ber 5}ater? 4. Sie'ift ba^ ^inb ? 5, Sen' fe^en ©ief‘ 

6. Sa§ ]^at ber SSater? 1. '2^ ift ba^^nd)? 8. Sent gibt 

ber 2?ater ba§ iBud^? 9. Ser §ot;ba^ 23nd^? 10. Ser ^at 
benSrief? ii. Sent ji&t bie Shttter ben 53nef? i2. ' 

ift ber 23rief? 13. Sa§ ^at ba6 ^inb? 14. Sent gibt ba^ 
Sinb ben ©rief? etc., etc. 


Written Exercise. ^ 

I. The father is there. 2. The child is here. 3. The 
mother has the book. 4. The book is small. 5^ The mother 
gives the father the book. 6. The father .gives the mother 
the book. 7. I see the book, but not the letter. * 8. The 
child has the letter and the father has the book. 9. I see 
the father an^i tlie mother. 10. I do not see the child. 
II. Who has the letter? The mother has the letter, i z,* Do* 
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you see the letter ? No, but I see the book. 13. The father 
is tall, but the child is small. 14- The child gives the father 
the letter.,' 15. To whom does fhe mother give the book? 
To the father. 16. Whom do you see ? I see the child. 

2(^=’Just how the exercises should be used — whether divided or en- 
larged, and whether the written exercises shall be required at once or re- 
served for review, — these questions (and others similar) must be decided 
by the teacher. The book offers material, but prescribes no method. 


LESSON II. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECf IVES DECLENSION. 

c . . , 

68 . The pronominal adjectives bie^, this {these)y jett, 
that {ihose)y mand), many [a) ^ s^^chy wkich^ and, 
in the singular,^ jeb, eachy every ^ are declined as follows : 


{a) 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

masc. 

fem. 

neut. 

mas c. fem. neut. 

Norn, btefcr 

biefc 

fatefeS 

biefc 

Gen. btefe^ 

btefcr 

biefeS 

biefcr 

Dat. biefcm 

btefcr 

biefem 

biefctt 

Acc. biefett 

biefc. 

■ biefcS ' 

biefc 

Similarly: jeticr 

iettc 

iene§ ■ 

jetic 

irelc^cr 

tneli^e 

tnelc^eS 

lueldf)c, etc. 


if) This declension is essentially the same as that of 
the definite article (the article, however, having -ie, 
instead of -e, The same distinctions and the 

same correapondences apply, and should again be care- 
fulfy noted (§65, Remarks). 

69 , The simple personal pronouns, hbminative, are ; 


i^eb- occurs rarely as plural, in the sense of all. 
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Sing, id), I bu, thou.^ you eiv he fie^ she e§, it 

Plur. we i 1 )V, you ( j<?) fie, they 

— as shownjn connection with the verb (§70}, « 

(a) The singular bu, and its plural i^r, are used in 
very familiar address. ®u is then you. 

[р) Instead of j^ese, the third plural, then written with 
a capital, ©te, is regularly used, in ordinary address, for 
both singular and plural persons. 

(с) Observe that, according to the gender of the noun 
referred to, er or fte may often mean it (§66, 2). 

Note. — This use (3) of @te in address is idiomatic, like the English 
plural you are, for thou art. 

Further uses of pronouns hereafter (Lesson XXIII). 


The Verb fcitt, (fo) be. 


70 . 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


Singular, 
id) bin, I am 

bu bift, thou art (you are) 
er ift, he is 
fie ift, she is 
eiS ift, it is 


Plural. 

lt)tr fitlb, we are 
i{)r feib, you are^ 
fie finb, they are 
©ie finb, you are 
bin id), am /, etc. 
finb ©ie, are you ? 


(a) Observe again : ©ie finb is formal ty, as 3d 

plural, but is, zn use aztd meaning, a second person, sin- 
gular or plural. 

• ^ 

{h) In 3d person a noun may take the place of the 

pronoun subject. 

• 

(c) Thg verb is made interroga1»ive by simply placing 
the subject after it. 
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71. IMPERATIVE. 

Singular, Plural, 

{thou^ you) fetb be {you^ ye) 

feieti ®ie, he (you^ sing, or plur.) 

(a) In the imperative the pronouns bit, it)r, are usually 
omitted ; but in the polite form @ie is always expressed. 

(b) Other forms, of imperative meaning, will be given 
later. 


Rule of Syntax. 


72. Adjectives, when used as predicate, are uninflected. 

Note. — In advance of the declension of nouns, a few forms may be 
supplie(^ to add interest to the paradigms. As ; 


id) Bin ber 0o^n (son) 

•oit Btft ber iSriiber {brother) 
er ift bcr SBater {father) 
fie ift bie Sl^utter {mother) 
e§ ift ba€ ^mb {child) 

0ie |tnb ber Otifel {uncle) 
ftnb @ie bie ^idjte {mece) ? 
fet rut)tg {quiet) 


ipir fmb i?naBen {boys) 
i^r feib ^riiber {brothers) 
fte |tnb 0d^trefteru {sisters) 

©ie fmb @{^meftern {sisters) 
fiub @ie ©c^rueftern {sisters) ? 
ifl er ber 2$atcr {father)} 
feien 0ie luiUfommen {welcome) 
ber25ater uub bie2Jlutter ftnb i)iev{here) 


and such exercises may be progressively varied by the teacher. 


Vocabulary. 


me fwuse, 
the room. 

baS fjenftftr, the window. 

bie ^iir, the door. 

bie §cber, the feather. 

(ber) ^etr, Mr.., i?naster^ lord^ 
gentleinafC). 

(bie) fjtuit, Mrs..^ (yooman^ wife). 

Charles. 

Sfimrie', Mary, 

(governs accui,.,. 


in, hi (governs dat. when no mo* 
tion to a place implied), 
itcu, new ; nit, old, 

well; frtttt!, ill^ sick, 
gnt, good^ kind; bad, 

artig, well-behaved, 
nnartig, naughty,* 

5 U, too (adverb). 
fe:§r, very ; |?bcr, or, 
fagt, says, ^ 
nntbJinrtct, answers. 
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Reading Exercise. 

1 . ®iefe« ip “It, 2. fe^e btefeg 

_ §au«, a6er i;i(|t iene«. sr. ®tefe Sur ift 3U flern jiir *btefe§ 
dimmer. 4. ^ebeS genfter ift gu gfb§. 5. ©tefe geber ift 
gut, fie ift neu, a6er jene ift f(^te(^t, fie ift alt. 6. §ier ift bet 
Srief, er ift f& 2Jtarie. 1. ©a ift ba§ e§ ift fel^r alt. 
8. ©er 25ater fagt: „®o Bift bu, ®arl?" unb Sari anttoortet: 

• „3'c^ Bin ^ier in biefem dimmer." 9. ©ie IDktter fagt: „@tnb 
Sie ba, §err :0rann?“ §err ^ronn anttoortet: „@ier Binld^." 
10. gran 53rann ift nic^t :^ier, fie ift franf. li. Sir finb 
toot)!. 12. 3)tan(^e8 Sinb ift anartig , oBer biefeS Sinb iftTet)r 
artig. 13. @ei artig, Sari! 14. ©eib artig, Sari unb SlRarie ! 
15. Sari nub 3Karie finb ortig. 16. „(Seib it)r bo, Sari unb 
2Jtarie?“ „Qa, SJater, l^ier finb ftir." 


Oral Exercise. 

1 . Seiches §au§ ift nen, tod^ti ift olt? 2 . ©el^en @ie 
jeneS $an§? 3. Sie ift biefe ©iir? 4. Sie ift febeS gen= 
fter? 5. Seiche geber ift gut? 6. gUr toen ift biefer ®rief ? 
7. ^e ift biefe§ ^uc^? 8. Sa§ fagt ber $ater? toa« ant= 
toortet Sari? 9. Sa§ fagt bie-2ttutter? tooS anttoortet gerr 
©raun? 10. f>ft granSraun t)ier? 11. ©tub ©ie (Bift bu) 
too^I? 12 . Sie ift biefeS Sinb? 13. @inb Sari unb 2)?ar» 
artig? 14. Sie ift biefe geber? 15. Sie ift fene^ gauS? 
etc., etc. 

Written Exercise- 

I. This book is new. 2. That house, is big, but this 
house is too small. 3. Every window is too small for this 
house. 4. Whish pen is good, this or that (one^)? This 


1 Words ia ( ) are not to be translated. 
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(one) is new. ^5. I am in this room and he is in that room. 
6. The father says : Are you there, Charles and Mary ? ’’ 
^‘JTes, fatlier, we are in this room.'’ 7. The mother says: 

“ Are you naughty, Mary?” and Mary answers: “No, mother,^ 
but Charles is very naughty.” 8. Are you well, Mr. Brown ? 
Yes, I am well, but Mrs. Brown is ill. 9. The father is 
not here, he is not well. 10. Here is the book, it is new. 
II. Here is the letter, it is for Mary. 12. This pen is bad^ 
it is old. 13. In which room are Charles and Mary ^ They 
are in that room. 14. He is there, but she is not there. 
15. He is the father and she is the mother. 10. Do 
you see this letter? it is for ‘Mary. 17. Be good, Mary 1 
18, Charles and Mary, be good 1 


LESION III. 

THE INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

73 . The indefinite article, eirt, an^ <2, and the indefinite 
adjective fern, no, not any, are declined as follows : 



. 

, SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


masc. 

fem. 

neut 

m.f. n. 

N. 

etti 

einc 

eitt 

teiite 

G. 

eiTte§ 

etncr 

eitic^ 

feiner 

D. 

einem 

eincr 

emern 

lemen 

A. 

eiticji 

eitie 

ein 

letne 


—the indefinite article having no plural. 

v 

{a) This declension differs from that of biefer (§68) 
only in the ^masculine and neuter nominative, and the 
neuter accusative, which are without ending — the entire 
feminine and plural being formed as §68. 

(5) Hence this declension does not distinguish the 
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gender of masculine or neuter nouns in the nominative 
singular. 

^ 74 . (a) By- the same declension are inflected ^he pos- 

sessive adjectives (used with a noun): 


mein,. 

metne, 

mein. 

my 

bein, 

betne, 

bein. 

thy, your 

feiit, . 

feine,’ 

fern, 

his {its) (§69, c) 

i^r, 

i^re, 

it)r. 

her {its) (§69, 

unfer, 

uiif(e)re. 

unfer, 

our 

-euer, 

eu(e)re, 

euer, 

your 

t^r, 

tf)re. 

it)r. 

their 




your (§70, /?) 

Note i. — In unfer, euer, e is 

; usually omitted before endings (§90, h). 

Note 2. — Observe that her^ anjJ ihr, their ^ have the same forms, 

and is distinguished c 

)nly by the capital. 

(b) The pronominals of this class, when used as pro- 

nouns — that 

is, without 

: noun or with noun under- 

stood,"' decline like biefer (§68): 


etner, 

erne, 

einef, 

one, Some one 

fetner, 

feme, 

feine^. 

no one*, none 

metner^ 

metne, 

meine^S, 

mine 

unfrer. 

unfre. 

nnfre^. 

ours 

tf}rer, 

i^re, 

ibre^. 

hers or theirs 

filter, 


3‘t)re§, 

yours 


— and the others likewise. 


{c) But (as §72) the uninflected form is us'\^al as predi- 
cate j as, bic^Ci^ iff ntcin, this book^ is fnifi3 / but : 

nrettr Suc^ unb ftnb f)icr, fny book citid yours are he^^e. 

Note. — In the f^euter singular nominative and accusative, eineg, 
femes often omit/(ein§, fein§); also, in familia? style, being, fetng' 

etc. ‘ 
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75. Past Indicative of fcitt. 


Singular. 

\mtf*I*was 

bu tnarft, *thou wasi {you were) 
er tear, he was {it was) 
fie she was {it was) 
tear, it was 


Plural, 

tDtr lt)aren/w were 
'wax{t)t^you were 
fie tnaren, they were 
©ie tDaren, you were 
tnar was II etc. 


Note. — Hereafter only one form will be given in the third person, 
anS the interrogative form will be omitted. Let the form with @ie, you^ 
be remembered for both single or plural persons. The paradi|ms may 
be practiced in phrases. As : 


war ba {there) 
bu Wffrft ^ier {here) 
mein SSater ba “ 
fetne SOfluttcr war ba 
war fein ^inb ba? 

waren 0te ba, mein greunb? {friend) 


wir Waren ba 
il^r wart ^ter 
feine ^riiber waren ba 
nieine ©c^weftern waren ba 
unfere ^inber waren ba 
waren unfere greunbe ba? 


Rules of Position (Order of Words). 

76. Some of the simpler rules of position, in part al- 
ready illustrated, are as follows : 

1. In simple declarative -sentences, introduced by the sub- 
ject, the verb stands next after the subject. This is known 
as the Normal Order, 

2. In independent declarative sentences, when introduced 
by any adjunct of the verb (not by the subject), the verb 
stands next*before the subject. This is known as the In- 
verted Order, fis : gefterti tnar er l^ter, yesterday he was here. 

Observe that in both cases the verb has the second place, 

3. The mverted order is used when te verb is interroga- 
tive^ or imperative (with subject expressed). 
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Note. — The term “subject” here includes the etiisre subject, with 
its modifiers; the term “adjunct,” any adverbial or objective word or 
phrase depending on the verb. -But the term “verb” means onlj th^ 
single finite, or infiected verb-word ; as, has and shall, in he has seen; we 
shall go, etc. 

The rules of position are of capital importance. 


Vocabulary. 


bet the penciL 

bic S^inte, the ink. 

f the paper. 

Stiicf $o^icr, the piece of 
paper. 

bcr fatten, the garden. 
ber Partner, the gardener. 
btc St^utc, the school. 
bcr the pnpil, scholar 

(male). 

bic the pupil, scholar 

(female). 

bcr £el^rer, the teacher (male). 


bie Sel^reritt, the teacher «e- 
male). 

bcr SBniber^ the brother. 

-bic Sr^toeftcr, the sister, 
itvtiq, finished, 
now. 

^cutc, to-day. 
gejtertt^ yesterday. 
a(fo, therefore, thus. 
ft^rcibt, writes, is writing, does 
write. 
rber^ or. 

fonberit^ but (after a negative). 


Reading Exercise. 

1. §ier tffi em erne geber, eitt ©tiidE ipapter, akr 

feineSinte. 2. tel ^at eittett Steiffift. 3. @r fcfireibt etneit 
©rtefT^'i. 5)larie :^at elite geber unb ein ©tiiif ipapter. 5. 
©ie ift feme ©i^wefter, er ift Sniber. 6. ©te^* toarett 

^eute in bet ©(^ule. 7 . ©eutetoaren fte fe^r artig, 8. (grift 
ein ©cfiiiler, fi? ift eine ©c^iilerin. 9. (gr Ijafeinen Sefirer, fie 
l^at eine ge^rerin. 10 . 9IJarie l^at feinen Sleiftift. ii. .fart 
gtbt feiner ©(^meftey feinen «leiftift. 12 . aUarie gibt %em 


1 Note the singular verb. 


3 What two senses possible ? 
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Gruber t^re geber. 13.. ®art fagt: „3Bo toarft bu geftent, 
SOJarie ?" 14, ®te aittiDortet : „®eftent tear tcb tit unfrem 
®arteti,.t«tfer ©artner mar ba." 15. .gft beiiu^rief je^t fer» 
tig? 5a , *016111 ^rtef tft fertig, abet er ift fet)r fc^Ie^t. 16. 
5ft btefeS beiit ? 5“r ift geftern in 

unfrem dimmer. IT. ©eftem tear unfre SDJutter frani, je^t 
ift fie mof)!. 18. 2Baren ©ie geftern ‘in nnfrer @(^ule, §err 
Sraun? 19. 5“/ i<^ ®ar in enter ©(^ute, aber bn toarft nidi’t 
bo* tol. 20. Qn 5’^rem ^imwer ift ein .©rief fitr 5i)ren 
SSater. 

Oral E*xercise. 

L SBa^S ift j^ier ? 2* §at ^arl tint geber ober einen ©Ieis= 
flift? 3. SBa§ fd^reibt Sari ? 4* ffia^ f)at afiarie ? 6* SBer 
iftaJJarie? 6, SBo niaren Sari unb aJJarte ^eute? t. ^at 
a^Jarie eitien 8el)rer ober erne 8el)rerm? 8. Sa§ gibt Sari 
.fetner (Sc^toefter ? 9* SBa§ gibt a)^arie il)rem ©ruber? 10, 
3Ba0 fagt Sari? toa§ auttoortet aJlarie ? 11, SBaren ®te geftern 
in ber @d£)ule? 12. SBer mar in 3^^rem ®arten? etc., etc. 

SATritten Exercise. 

I. Where is my pencil? Here is your pencil and also a 
piece (of) paper? 2. She is writing her letter. 3. She has 
a pencil, but no pen. 4. He has a pen, but no ink. 5. He 
is my brother, and she is my sister. 6. The ink is in my 
room, 7, Mary gives her mother her pen. 8. Charles gives 
his father his book. 9. His father was in his room. 10. 
Her mdtherwas in the garden, ii. Our gardener is in our 
garden; he was ill, but now he is well, Is your garden 
big ? No, it is small. 1 3. Were you ye*sterday in our gar- 
den J, No, not in yours but in ours. 14. Is this your room ? 
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YeSj it is mine. 15. Yesterday the ink was in his room, now 
it is not there. 16. Her letter is now finished, and she gives 
her brother her pencil 17. My sister is a pupil in this 
school 18. Her brother is a pupil in my school- 


LESSON IV. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

77. ^There are two forms of noun declension, the weak 
and the strong. A combination of the two is known -as 
the mixed declension ; 

(a) In the singular, the genitive ending (e)n marks the 
weak declension ; (e)^ the strong. Other cases are known 
from the genitive. 

(k) In the plural, the nominative ending (e)n is weak; 
all other plurals are strong. 

(e) Mixed nouns are strong in the singular ; weak in 
the plural. 

Note. — The symbols (c)n, (c)§, mean en or n, c§ or g* 

78. Note the following general rules: 

(a) Feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. 

(p) The dative plural alw^ays ends in (e)ll, which is 
added unless the nominative plural ends in tt. Other 
cases of the plural are like the nominative. 

(/) The accusative singular is like the nominative, ex- 
cept in weak masculines (which add (e)n). 

79. In general,* therefore, the nominative plural indi- 
cates the entire declension, as weak or strong. In nouns - 
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which have no plural, and in the mixed declension, the 
genitive singular must be known. 

• rien^:^ in vocabularies, etc., only the noiji. plur., along 
or with the gen. sing., will be needed. 

80. Compound nouns are formed much more freely in 
German than in English. These follow the gender and 
declension of the last component, the rest remaining un- 
ct^^nged. As : bie ^au^tnx, the house-door; bte ©ta'^tfeber, 
the steel pefiy are inflected like bte Stiir, the door; bie geber^ 
the peUy etc. 

Hence compounds whos& last component is a mono- 
syllable, count as monosyllables in declension. 

• Remark. — The weak declension of nouns, as hereafter also of adjec- 
tives, is given first, as simplest for the learner. 


Weak Declension of Nouns — Plural 

81. Here belong: 

(a) The great majority of feminine nouns (exceptions 
hereafter). 

(^) Masculines ending in -e, and a few monosyllables 
(once ending in -e). 

(c) Most foreign masculines with final accent. No neu- 
ters. (More special statement as to exceptions hereafter.) 

82. *The inflection is as follows — with unchanged stem 
ho umlaut),: 

{a) Singular: feminines unchanged; njasculines add 
(e)n for all cases. 

(р) JPIurali adds (e)tt throughout ; nouns ending in un- 
accented -e, -ely -er ~ar, add n; all bthers en. 

(с) Feminines m -m double u before endings (§ 5 , d)* 
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Note. — These are derivatives ; as, queen : ©rcifitt, countess 

(from ^oitig, ®raf, etc.). 


« • Examples. 

KoTE. — The definite article is nsually given with the inflection of 
nouns, to aid in showing gender, number, case. But the noun inflection 
is the same without the article. 

FEMININE 

. Sing, 

N. bte Slume, the flower 
G. ber^SIume, of 'the flower 
D. ber to the flower ^ 

A. bte ^lume, the flower 
Plur, 

N. bte ^lumen, the flowers 
G. ber Stumen, of the flowers 
D. ben 33Iumen, to the flowers 
A. bic 53tnmen, the flowers 

Similarly, feminines : 

N. bic ^cber, the pen bic %xt, the kind bic ^onigiiv the qiuen 

' G. ber geber, etc. ber 5lrt, etc. ber ^o^igin, etp. 

PI. N. bie gebern, etc. bie ^rtcii, etc. bic ^oniginnen, etc. . 

And masculines : 

N. ber Uligar, the Hungarian ber §clb, the hero ber @oIbat', the soldier 
G. be§ Ungarn, etc. be§ v^elben, etc. beS @ulbat'en, etc. 

PI. N. bie Ungarn, etc. bic §e(ben, etc. bie ©olbat^en, etc. 

83. The weak declension is predominantly feminine. It 
includes the majority of feminine monosyllables ^exceptions 
Jiereafter), and^all feminines of more than one syllable, ex- 
cept : 


MASCULINE 

Sing, 

ber ^abe, the hoy ' 
be^ of the hoy^ 

bent Stiabeti, to the hoy 
ben ®naben, the hoy 
Plur, 

bje ^naben^ the hoys , 
ber ^aben, of the hoys * 
ben Snaben, to the hoys 
bie ^naben, the hoys 


1 The genitive, especially of names of persons, is often translated by the pos- 
sessive; as, bte gcbei^eS ^naben, the hoy's pen, etc.; the dative also by for, or 
without preposition — as English idiom may require. 
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(^a) The two nouns, 2}hltter, mother^ S'OC^teiV daughter, 
(d) A few nouns ending in -ni^ and -fat 

84. The weak masculines are : 

{a) Those ending in e* 

(J)) A small number of important monosyllables once 
ending in -e. These wdll be given hereafter (see Appen- 
dix) and should be noted as they occur. 

(^) Foreign nouns with final accent ; except a few end- 
ing in -aV^ -an^ -aft/ -ier' (as hereafter). 

85. The noun ber §eri% master^ lord, gentleman, takes only 

I in singular, but -etl in plural. 

Note. — §err is used like our Mr, ; as, §err Mr. Folk ; and m 
agidress, mctu §err, sir; meine §errcn, strs, gentlemefi. 

86. The -n of an earlier feminine inflection is retained as 
dative in some phrases ; as, auf Grben, on earth. And some- 
times also as genitive, in poetic style. 

Note. — With younger pupils this lesson might be here divided, with 
some review of pronunciation, as §§ 21, 47, 58, etc. 


87* The Verb-l^aficii {io) 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Smg. Phir. 

{c| I have tntr '^ahen, %ve have 

bit l)aft, thoti hast {^you have) i^r you have 
er /4? has [te fja&eit, they have 

(Ste^^aben, you fiave (sing, or plut.) 

IMPERATIVE. 

|a6e (bu), have (t/iou) (itjr), have {yoti) 

l^aben ©ie (as §71, 
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PAST INDICATIVE. 

tc| latte, I Iiad U)ir fatten, we had 

bu t)atte[t, thou hadst {^you had) xfyc |attet, yozi had • . 
er latte, he had fie |atten, they had 

@ie |atten, you had 


Note. — As heretofore, infiection may be practiced in phrases ; as, 


id^ t)aBe nieine geber 

bu l^aft beiue gcber 

er ^at feme geber 

bat fte uieiue Sfumen? 

iuir babbit fcine 33tumen 

baben 0ie SBtumeu, mein §err ? 


toir batten uitfere gcbem 

tuelcbe geberu batten 0ie? 

tuir batten !eine gebern 

er batte mcine tinmen 

batte id) feine SBtumen? 

baben 0te feine tinmen, meine §erren? 


Such suggestions will hereafter 15e left to the teacher. 


Vocabulary. 

(All nouns in vocabulary\re weak nouns) 


ber 9Jeffc, the nephew. 
ber ^fctifcb, the 7na7i^ fellow^ hu- 
man being. 

ber Stubenf, the student. 

ber the ox. 

bie the lady. 

bte the niece. 

bic fKofc, the rose. 

bte £i'tic, the lily. 

bte tlbr, the clock.^ watch. 

bte S^abcl, the needle. 

bic ^ufgabc, the tash, exercise. 


bic the twie. 

bie 0tra|c, the street 

bic Sttibe, the room. 

bic ^att^tiir, the house-doo, . 

bic 0tttbcntur^ the room-door. 

3ttJci, two. 

ftbtticry heavy.) difficulty hard. 
Ifcitbt, light) easy. 
bicte, 7nany. 
toie biete, how many. 
utib fo tnciter (abbr. 
a7td so forth) etc. 


Reading Exercise. 

1. ®er ^a6e l^at eine geber. 2. ®ie geber biefeS 
ben {ft f(^£e(^t. s!* ©er Sel^rer gibt bem ^aben etne geber. 
4. ©iefer @er! '^at etnen ^aben. 5. ©ie ^naben I)aben 
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gebern. 6. SJieiit iJieffe ift em (gtubent. 1. Uttfere S'ieffen 
ftiib ©tubenten. 8. ^abeti ©ie iBIumen tit ©arten, 

*3irau ©t^ptibt? Qa, §err ^oc§, ic^ ^abe titefe SIften SRofen, 
8tlten u.f.w. 9 . !E)ie 0raiteit fatten feitte Ul)reit.” 10 . ®te[e'^ 
©tube bat sttiei JTitreu, eine Siir ift ober fe^ bteiu. 11. ®te 
§au§tur ift gro|, aber bie ©tubentur ift bleitt. 12. 3)iefe 
©oibaten fiub feine Odbfen, fie fiub SJJenfibejt. 13 . !j)ie 
©cbuie biefeS , §errn ift febr gut. 14 . 2Reiue ©(btoefteru 
batten ^Rgb^eftt. 15 . ©eine ©cbttefter gibt bem Snaben 9?ofen. 
16 . ®ie ^Suiginnen'tDareu@cbtt)efteni. 11 . ®ie Sebrerinueu 
unb bie ©il)uterinneu tuareu in, bet ©cbute. 18 . ®te Sebrerin 
gibt icr ©ibiiterin Siufgaben. 19 . 2Bar biefe Slufgabe ju 
fattier? 5Rein, fie toot leicbt, abet bie ©(biilerinnen batten 
feme ^^it. 20. ®ie ^tx\£.n fiub firmer. 21. ®ie ©ame 
gibt bem §errn eine SRofe, fie batte jroei. 

f- 

Oral Exercise. 

1. Decline in singular and plural: biefe fetlt §err, 
titifer Snabe, ipeli^er ©tubeiit. 2. Form plurals to all nouns 
gmen in ‘vocabulary, 3. Conjugate in present and past tense: 
l^abe meitie 2lufgabe; td^ bin etn 9Kenf(^, 

Continue Exercises hi question and answer. 

Written Exercise* 

X. The exercises of these boys are bad. 2. These boys 
ire my nephews. 3. The students had roses, the ladies had 
.ilies. ^4. This '|;entleman*s watch is in his room. 5. My 
sister’s garden has many flowers, she gives the roses (to) her 
teachers.^ 6. The queen gives the hero a rose. 7. The exer» 


I Let the personal object precede, 
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cises of my sister are too difficult for our students. 8. Have 
you time? Yes, I have time, my exercises are very easy. 
9. My mother has roses aM lilies in her garden. 10. The-s^ 
gentlemen had no time. ii. Soldiers, students^ boys and 
women were in the streets. 12. My sister’s needles are in'" 
her room. 13. I have her watch, but not the needles. 14. The 
door of this room is too big. 1 5. The lady gives her nephews 
^watches and her nieces dowers. 16, Her nieces are pupils 
of this school. 17. How many boys have you, Mr. Koch? 

I have two boys and a nephew. 18, My boys are students 
and my nephew is a soldier in Berlin. 


LESSON V. 

WEAK DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

88 . The weak declension of adjectives is like the weak 
declension of masculine nouns in -e (ber ®na6e)f except 
that, as usual, the feminine and neuter accus. sing, are 
like the nominative (§65, 2). Thus 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

m. 

/ 

n. 


N. ~e 

-e 

~e 

-en 

G. ~en 

~en 

-en 

-en 

D. -en 

~eti 

~ett 

-en-. 

-en 

-e 


-en " 


89. The adjective is declined weak when preceded by 
the inflectional e'nding of an article pr pronominal adjec- 
tive, showing then the following combined endings : 
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Thk Abjective gut, goon 


. m- 

SINGULAR. 

/ 

n. 

PLURAL. 

,m.f n. 

N. ber 'gut-c 

bie gut-e 

bag gut-e 

bie gut-ctt 

G. beS gut-ctt 

ber gut-en 

beg gut-ctt 

ber gut-en 

D. bem gut-en 

ber gut-en 

bem gut-cit 

ben gut-en 

A. ben gut-en 

bie gut-e 

bag gut-e 

bie gut-en 

Similarly also (§68): 
NTbiefergute biefe gute 

btejcg gute; 

//. biefe guten 

G. bte[e^ guten 

btefer guten 

biefeg guteii 

biefet* guten 

etc. 

etc. 

, etc. 

etc. 

Alfio with nouns : 

{the good hoy) {this old herd) [that red flower) 


N. ber gute ^abe biefer«atte §elb jeite rote ^luitte 

G. beg guteti ^tiaben btefeg afteit §efben jwer roten 33tume 
etc. etc. etc. 


PI. bte guten ^naben btefe alten ^elbett jeite roten ^tnmen 
etc. etc. etc. 

Special Forms in Adjectives. 

90. (a) Adjectives ending in -e drop e in inflection ; 
as trdge, lasy, ber, bte, bog trage ; bc§ tragcn, etc. 

{i>) Adjectives ending in the liquid -el, -en, -er, drop e 
of the stem before an inflection (as § 74 , Note i). As : 
ebel, nodie ber eble bie ebic bo§ eble, etc. 

felten, rare ^ ber feltne bie feltne bagjettne, etc. 

^eiten, duerful ber Retire bie ^eitre baS i^eitre, etc. 

{c) The adjective stem f)oc§, high, becgtnes before e 
in inflection; as, bet l^ol^e 95erg, tJie high fountain; bie 
']^o|ej» Siiiren, the high doors. 
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91. A preceding noun, if understood with an adjective, 
is indicated simply by the regular inflection of the adjec-, 
^tive — the E«nglish one, ones, not being expressed. As : 
bte alten U^reix unb bie neuen, the old clocks anld the new « 
{ones) ; bte rote SSIume unb bie toei^e (white). 

The Regular (Weak) Verb. 

92. (a) There are two classes (or conjugations) of vdlrbs 
~ the-i weak and the strong — of which the weak is the 

simpler, as well as the largef . 

(<5) These classes correspond to the like classes of^Eng- 
lish verbs ; as, (weak) love, plant ; (strong) fall, give, et^c. 

Note i. — In German, as in Englisfi, the term “ regular ” is generally 
restricted to certain forms of the weak verb — all others being called 
“ irregular.” 

2 . — It will be observed that the foregoing verbs, fetn and l^abeil, arc? 
irregular. 


93. The Verb lobctt^ (fa) praise* 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Sing. . Plur. 

fo6c, I praise totr fobctl, we praise 

bu tobft etc. t^r lobt etc.<% 

er lobt fie lobctt 

@te lobctt, you praise 

IMPERATIVE. 

lobe (hVi)f praise (thou) lobt {iijx)f praise (ye) 

* lobctt (2te, praise ^ 

Observe close resemblance of imperative to present t%nse. 
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PAST INDICATIVE. 

lobtc, 1 praised lt)ir (obtcn^ we praised 

bit lobteft, etc. ‘ i^r lobtet , etc. 

er fobte fie iobteu 

@te tobtcn, you praised 

Let all endings, as above shown, be carefully noted. 

94:. [a) The present may mean also : / am prqising, or I 
do praise; the past: I was praisings or I did praise; the im- 
perative : be praising or do praise — which have no corre- 
sponding forms in German. 

[h) Likewise the interrogative or negative use of do 
you pmise^ I do not praise, etc., is expressed in German by the 
simple verb : as, lobett @ie ? ic^ lobe etc. 

* It thus appears that English has here greater variety of 
expression than German. 


Rules of Syntax : the Articles. 

95. I, The definite article often takes the place of our 
possessive pronoun, when no ambiguity is possible; as, cr 
ftecfte bie §anb in bie S^afc^e, he stuck his hand into his 
pocket, 

2 , The indefinite article is often omitted with a noun 
•used alone as descriptive predicate, expressing occupa- 
tion or'rank; as, ^arl iff Solbaf, Charles is a soldier. 


Vocabulary. 


Me me poef^et, 

ber Stbbofuf , the lawyer, 
bet ^t^ibcttf , the president, 
letucn, to ham, 

to make, do. 


f^iefcu, to play. " 
hjobtieu, to dwell, live, 
ftcifen, to put, stick, 
fogen, to say, 
f a«f e», to buy. 
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t»crfau'fett, to selL 
wit (dat.), with, 

in (acc. when motion is implied), 
into {in). 
bmUf then. 
tcid|, rich. 
nrw, poor. 

|(ei|ig, diligent^ industrious. 
tirfigc, fnul, lazy^ idle. 

Iflttg, long; short. 


Jung, young. 

bemitiful., pretty, 
votf red. 

Wci|, white. 
l^eitcr, cheerful. 
fciten, rare, 
noble. 

nic^t^, nothing. 

gar nothing at all. 

gar nici^t, not at all. 


Reading Exercise. 

1. ®er alte ge'^rer fobt ben guten ^aben. 2. ®tefe fle> 
fige @c|ulertn mac|te bte lange Slufgobe. 3. “SaS Ketne 
^tnb fpiette mit ber jungen Secretin. 4. 5t)ie fauten Snoben 
lernen nit^t bte fc^toeren 3lufgaben. Semen fie bte letci^ten? 
91etn, auc^ ni(^t. 5. igertaufen ®te bie fd^bnen IBiunten,? 
3ct, i(| berfaufe bte roten iRofen, aber nit^t bte toei^en Stiten, 
fie finb jn felten. 6. ©er fieine ^abe biefer guten aften 
fjrau f} 3 ielte in bent f^bnen gro^en ©arten ber reit^en ©ante. 
7, ©er rei^e ?!)lann faufte bent fteinen Snaben biefe fc^bne 
Uf|r. 8. ©ie ©tubenten fauften ben jungen ©amen bie 
f^bnen ^lumen. 9. ©te aiten ©amen fatten feine ^lumen^ 
10. ©er gute SSater biefe# ijeifren aber foulen, ^oben ift 
fel^r reic^. 11. ©ie gute ^bnigin lobte ben eaten 0etben. 
12. SBo toofint biefe# arme ^inb? @# toot)nt»in jenem ftei= 
nen §aufe.. 13. SBofinen ®ie in biefer, fdibnen ©trafc? 
5Rein, itfi ino'^ne nid§t f|ier, it^ too^ne in Berlin. 14. 5Kein 
aSater ift aibbofat. 15. ^ft fjf^r iSruber ©tubent? SRein, 
er ift ©otbat, 16. ©er fteine ^abe 'ftedte bie §anb fat bie 
©aftfie unb fagte gar ni^t#. 17. ^aufen ©ie ba# alte«©uc|^t 
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(g« tft fe’^r felten. 18. mit bem ffeinen Jhtaben ! ®r 
.ijl arttg. 

Oral Exercise. 

I. me missing endings in the following: 1 . Stef — 

gut- S3ater Iot)t bie flei^ig- S’tiabett. 2* Sie gxtt- ^naben 
lobten ben ait — Sel^rer. 3. gi* f^telte mit ben ftein— 
@{^n»eftern be^ fung — ©tubenten. 4. 
mx fur bie gut- Same. 5. Siefe^ grofe- genfter in biefem 
flein — ift nic^t f{^5n. 6. SBelt^— neu- ©ui^ 

fauften ©ie ? faufte nidilr ba3 neu- iJ9u(^, xij faufte ba^S 
alK • 7. Ser fung- ©tubent fauft feinen ftein — ©d}n>eftern 
bijf- fd^bn— tot — 9?ofen. 8. Ser tang- ®Ieiftift ift ^ier. 

IL Conjugate in the present and past tense : ff)ie{en, faufen, 
fteden. 

Continue also question and answer. 


Written Exercise. 

1. The little boys are learning these short exercises, the 
big boys the long (ones). 2. The big house of this rich 
woman is very beautiful. 3. In the large garden are flowers. 

,4. The little child of the poor lady is playing with the big 
boys. Did you buy the red or the white flowers? I 
bought the red ones. 6. This new pencil is not mine; mine 
is red. 7. That little boy is my brother. 8. This good old 
man lives in thatjittle street. 9. The sick child was playing 
in the poor woman's little garden.^ 10. Does he sell watches ? 
Yes, I bought a watch there. ' 1 1. These rai;e flowers are veiy 
beautiful, 12. The young queen praised the old heroes. 


^ Say: of the poor woman. 
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13. This long letter is for the old lawyer. 14. Put the book 
into your pocket! 15. Praise the diligent pupils, do mot, 
praise the lazy boys 1 16. What did he say? He saiH noth- 

ing at. all. 17. What are you doing? I am doing nothing. 
— Then learn your exercise! 18. His brother Charles is 
a lawyer. 19. We are playing and they are learning. 
20. We were learning, but they were playing. 


LESSON VI. 

STRONG DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

96 . The strong nouns are divided into three classes 
according to the form of the plaral: 

Class I. Plural without ending ) with or without 

Class II. Plural with ending -e [ umlaut. 

Class III. Plural with ending ~er — with umlaut. 
The first (I) is sometimes called the contracted^ the third 
(III) the efilarged declension. 

First Class of Strong Nouns. 

— Plural without Ending, with or without U mlaut ( — or •>^) ^ 

97 . Here belong the following — ^ with unaccent eli eftd- 
ing: 

(a) Masculines or neuters ending in -el, -er. 

{b) Neuter diminutives, ending in -lem. 

{c) Neuters in -e, with prefix ®e-j and one masculine 
in -e, ber the cheese, 

^ The symbol — stands for the unchanged stemj ■“ for the stem with Modi- 
fied vowel (a, 0, ii, fiu). 
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(d) In the plural, two feminines : bie SDiutter, tht 

mother; bie StOC^ter^ the daughter. 

• 

Note^i. — Neuters in ~en include infinitives used as nouns; also, 
contracted infinitives, as l^anbetn, rubern, etc. (§101), and fetn, to be; 
tun, to do. They have no plural. 

2. Diminutives in -(^en, -tein, are formed with umlaut, and are always ^ 
neuter. As: ba§ Sliabd^en ( 3 Jiagb), the girl; ba 0 grciulein (^rau), the 
young lady, 

• 3. Nouns in this class are readily recognized by form and gender. 
All (except the contracted fein, tun), end in unaccented syllables — no 
monosyllables. ^ 

^8. Inflection : (<2) The genitive singular adds -g ; the 
dative plural adds -n, unless the noun ends in -n (§78, h). 

(fi) In the plural, sonfe masculines in -el, -en, -er, one 
neuter, boS Slofter, the convent ; and the feminines, bie 
SKutter, bie S^oi^ter, modify the root-vowel. 

Hence the only possible question is as to umlaut in the 
plural of masculines in -el, -en, -er (See Appendix III). 
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Examples. 


Singular. 


N. bet ©paten, the spade 
G. beS ©patent, etc. 

D. bent @^ten 
A. ben ©paten 

N. ber SSater, the father 
G. beS SSaterS ) See foot- 
D. bent SSater 5 note p. 37. 
A.'ben SSater 


Plural. 
bie ©paten, the spades 
ber ©paten, etc. 
ben ©paten 
bie ©paten, 

bie SSSter, the fathers 
ber SSptRt 
ben SSatem 
bie SSfiter 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

N. bag ©emiitbe, the painting 

bie ©emSIbe, the paintings 

p. be§ ®ematbe§ 

ber Oemalbe 

D. bem ©emalbe 

ben ©emSlben 

A. ba§ ©ematbe 

bie ©emSlbe 

N. bie SOtotter, the mother 

bie Ojyitter, the mothers 

G. ber SDtetter 

ber iDiutter 

B. ber SDiutter 

ben aJWittem 

A. bie 50httter 

bie SOJiitter 

Infinitives (as nouns): 


N. baS i^oben, the praising 

, ba8 Sun, the doing 

G. beS 8obenS 

be§ SEnnS 

D. bem 8o6en 

bem SEtttt 

A. bag Sobett 

ba§ Stun 

No Plural 

No Plural 

Euphonic Forms in Regular Verbs. 

100. The regular endings i 

in weak verbs, shown in §93, 

are sometimes modified for 

" euphony ” — that is, to 

avoid incompatible or difficult sounds. 

{d) Verbs whose stem ends in -b or or in -m, -Tt, 

preceded by a mute consonant, require syllabic e before 

ft or t. As : 


Sbebett, to speak; 

Offnen, to open. 

PRESENT. 

PAST. 

iS) tebe bffne 

id) rebete bffnete 

bu rebcft bfjiteft 

bu rebcteft fiffneteft 

er rebet bffnet 

er rebete effete 

toir reben bffneit 

toir rebeten Cffneten 

i^r rebet, bffnet 

i^r rSbetet Bffnetet 

fie rebeti bfjiten 

fie rebeten bjfneten 
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IMPERATIVE. 

rebe, efftte . rebct, iiffttct 

\l>) Verbs whose stem ends in a sibilant (f, 3, fc^) 

require syllabic e before the ending [t. As : 

SReifett, io travel; S^atl3ett, to dance. 

{4 reife ton3e 

bu reifeft bu tanseft 

er reift, etc. er tanst, etc. 

— elsewhere like loben. 

r 

Note. — The 2d sing, also contracts : bu reift, etc. (as p. 325), 

(tr) Verbs whose stem ends in -ef, -er, drop the stem 
e before the ending -e; and drop e of the ending en 
(see §90, 3 ), As: 

^atibeltt, to act; 5Rubem, to row. 

PRESENT. 

id) ^anbtc, rubrc tnir ^anbettt, rubcrtt 

bu^anbetft, ruberft i^r f)anbelt, rubert 

er l^anbett, rubert fie ^atibeln, rubcrtt 

MPERATIVE. 

sing. : l^aubKc, rubrc j^Iur. : I)aubelt, rubert 

(d) Other verbs sometimes use the syllabic .e, in 
poetry or in solemn style; as, lobet ben praise 

(gpe) the Lord. 

Note. —Compare like examples of euphony in English: with tz, 
verbs like mmdeL planted; with verbs lilce he wishes^ he dances — 
all with syllabic e; with forms like worth torn^ etc. 

r 

Vocabulary. 

bcr ^fct (pi. ■^), the apple. ha§ Syiabdjfn, ike girl. 

htt the grandson. ba^grtttttciti, dhe young lady^ 

bie^fclitt, the granddaughter. Miss. 
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hex Staler (— )^ the pamUr, 
htx Sii^tteiber, the tailor, 
bic (Sd^neibetin, the dressmaker, 
Scr 0d^u]^ma(^cr, the shoemaker, 
bet (^rtlbatet the grand- 
father, 

bic (^tugmuttet (^), the grand- 
mother, 4 
bet £)nM ( — )r the micle, 
bet Stmerifanet ( — ), the Ameri- 
can, 

bet ©ttglanbct^ the English^tian, 
Sauitt^lcn, the little tree. 


ba§ ^atetlattb, the fatherland, 
atbcitctt, to work^ labor, 
tetten, to save, 

Vtdjmxtf to reckon, 
gc^nctt, to draw, 
iad^tlrtf to smile. 
f^tivaUn, to marry. 
tttbetn, to row (a boat), 
beffet, better. 
tcif^ ripe. 
beibc, both, 

ten (dat), of; by; from, 
'ttenig, lUtle (of quantity). 


Reading Exercise. 

1. Diefe 9}Jdbd)en ftnb ©c^ti^eftern, fie fitib bie 5£8ct)ter 
meine^ (Si^itetber^. ©te fittb betbe ©(^netberttitiett, @ie 
l^aben gtoet S3ruber. ®iefe iBriiber finb ©c^u^mac^er, 
2, SOZein ©ro^ttater ift bet SSater meine^ SSater^ unb nic^t 
memer SBtetter, aber metne ©ro^mutter ift bie Steitter met* 
net 3}httter. 3. S)ie ^uber meineiS 3Sater§* ober meiner 
SOtotter finb metne Onfel, 4, ©refer ©drtner ^at jtrei ©dr* 
ten, et arbeitet je^t in etnem, 5, ®er neue ©|)aten be§ dten 
©drtnerg ift gu fd^trer, 6. Qu ben ©drten finb fel)r biele 
fie ftab fe^t retf. 1 , (Sr bffnete bie genfter njtb bie 
©iiren ber ^i^^^^er. 8, ©ie 2)^dtter rebeten mit i^ren 
tern bon i^ren SSdtem, ©tefe 33dter toaren fvelben, ©ie 
retteten i^r SJc^terlanb. 9. ©ie Slmertfaner rt^erten gut, aber 
bie ©ngicinber rnberten beffer, 10 . ©ie ©emdibe* biefe^ 
3)taler§ finb fe^r f^bn, er jeid^net aud^ fef)r gut. 11 . ©ie* 
fer ©emitter re^j^’grit, aber er rebet gtt biet. 12 . ganbte 
tok bu rebeft, unb rebe trie bu t)anbelftt 13. ©er jute 
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S3ater rebet itnb bie iuttgen 5£bi^ter tad}eln* 14* ®iefe§ grctu^ 
(eiti ift unfere 8eI}rertTi, i^r SSater irar ein (Sngtcinber* 
15* Siiefer Stiglanber f)eirgtete eine §lmerifanertn, aber bje 
Sot^ter finb alte 2lmerifanermiten* 


Oral Exercise. 

Conjugate in present and past tense : atbeiten, rei^ttett, Vd^ 

JFbrm flural of; ©(^ute, ©(i^itfer, ©c^illeriit, 23ater, 9}iut» 
ter, ^Sritber, ©(^ttefter, ®na6e, aytctb(^eti, (Sntet, '^(gnfeltn, 
SlJtaler, ©c^netber, Saumii^eTf, S^abel, 0eber, 


Written Exercise. 

I, Boys and girls were working in the garden. 2. Open 
the windows of this room I 3. The mothers of these girls 
are sisters, their fathers are both teachers. 4. These two 
painters are brothers, we bought their pictures in Berlin. 
They are Americans but they live in Berlin. 5. His broth- 
ers and sisters talked too much and worked too little, but 
he acts and does not talk. 6. The daughters danced with 
their brothers and the mother with the father. 7, He rows 
well, but I row better. 8. These little girls reckon and draw^ 
very well. 9, Miss Brown is their teacher; her father was 
an Baglishman, but she and her sisters are Americans. 
10, The daughter of my tailor married my shoemaker, 
n. This young lady is the granddaughter of the great paint- 
er. 12. The Ijttle trees in the gardens have apples, but they 
are not ripe. 13, This old hero saved his fatherland. 14. He 
speaks well, but acts badly. 15. Are )ipu traveling? No, 
I live here, 16. In the house were grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters. 
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LESSON VII. 

♦ 

SECOND CLASS OF STRONG NOUNS: PLURAL -C 0R •*'e* 

101 . This class includes all genders : 

(a) Masculine : Most monosyllables ; and most other 
nouns not in Class I nor in the weak declension (§84). 

(р) JTeuter : Some monosyllables ; and most other 

nouns not in Class I, nor ending in “tum* « 

(с) Feminine : Some monosyllables ; and nouns end- 
ing*in -life, -fat 

102. {a) This class is mainly masculine, and includes 

the majority of masculine nouns, especially of monosyl- 
lables. ’ 

{b) The neuter monosyllables include all ending in r, 
and about fifty others. 

(c) The feminine monosyllables — about thirty — are . 
all. primitive German words — none derivative or foreign. 

These two important groups consist mostly of common 
words, which must be carefully noted as they occiir (see 
Appendix III). 

103. The inflection is as follows : 

(a) The genitive singular, except in feminines, adds 
— (e)§; the dative (-e). The nominative plural ad&s — ej 
the dative -en. 

(b) In the plural, monosyllables, i£ mascufine, modify 
the vowel* generally ; if feminine, alwitys ; if neuter, 
rarely.^ 


I The few neuters which (sometimes doubtfully) mbdify the vowel are given 
In the Appendix. 
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(c) In words of more than one syllable, except a few 
nasculines, the vowel is not modified. 

(d) Nouns ending in -ni^ have f[ before all endings 

(§ 5 ,^)- 

104 The e of the genitive and dative singular may be 
omitted, when euphony permits, especially in words of 
more than one syllable — sometimes also, but more rarely, 
in monosyllables. 

Note. — It is the constant omission of this e, as well as of the plural 
c, that distinguishes the first class (or contracted form) of strorg nouns. 
A like omission has been seen in some adjectives (§90) and in some 

verbs (§100,^) — the principle being the same in all. 

• 

Remark. — This is the largest and most heterogeneous of all the 
declensions. The chief difficulty lies in the classification (as hereafter). 
Outside of that the only question is of vowel modification in masculine 
plurals (as in Class I), vAich must be learned by experience. (See Ap- 
pendix III.) 

105. Examples. 

(a) Monosyllables : 

' Sin^. Plur. 

her ®c^u{), the shoe ; ber SRod, the coat. 

N. ber ber 8io(f bte @(f)ul)e bte 9?B(fe 

G. be§ @c^ul)e§ beS 3io(feS ber ©d)U^e ber SRSde 

D. bgiti feent SJode ben ben SRbden 

A. ben ©4nt} ben 3iod bie ©^ulje bie 9?6de 

b&S 'ipaar, the pair ; bte §anb, the hand. 

N. bqg f aar ' bte §anb bte $oare ' bte §ttnbe 

G. be§ ^aareS ber §anb ber ^aare ber §ttnbe 

D. bem IJaare ber §anb ben ^atftren ben ©ttnben 

A. bag ^aar 'bte §anb bie iPaore . bte Sifinbe 
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(f) Not monosyllables : 

Sing, Plur, 

ber aKo'mt, the month ; ba« testimofiy. 

N. ber SKonat ba« BeugttiS bie 3}ionate Beugttiffe 

G. beS 2Rotiat§ beS ^eugmffeS ber SKonate 

D. bem SKonat bem BeugntiKe) ben SWonaten 3eugni[fett 

A. ben SKonat ba§ SJfonate 

Similarly, like ber ber 8aut, the sound, etc. 

like ber SRocE ; ber ©o'^n, the son, etc. 
like bag ipaar: ba§ f^a'^r, the year, etc. 
like bie §anb: bi| the cow, etc. 
like ber SKonat: ber bungling, the youth, ejc.* 
— and in plural, bie ^BeforgniS, the care, etc. 


The Irregular Verb toerben, to become. 


106 . 

Sing. 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

Plur. 


\&j toerbe, I become 
bu toirft etc. 
er toirb 


tDtr ttjerben, 
i!^r toerbet 
fie werben 


@ie trerbcn, you become 


•we become 
etc. 


IMPERATIVE. 

toerbe (bn) merbet (il)r) 

toerben ©ie 


PAST INDICATIVE. 

i(^ tourbe or toarb, I became h)ir tt)Urben,*«/« became 

bn wurbeft or warbft etc. i'^r tour^iet etc. 

er wurbe or marb fie tourben 

— also, I am becoming, I do become, etc., as §94. 

j 

s Also nouns like bev Offijicr, ihe officer^ with accented ending. (See §g7). 
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107. SSerben has two forms in the singular of the past 
indicative, the older form inarb being now less usual. 

Not*. — 3Serb€Ti, denoting or progress, is often translated by, 
get or gr(mf; as, i(^ tnerbe alt, I am getting or growing old. Like Ijabetl 
and fetu, tuerben is also irregular. 


Vocabulary. 


ber the head. 

be^i -“C, the foot, 

ber the chair, 

bcr -“e, the hat. 

bet Sttumbf, -“e, the stocking. 

bet ~e, the glove. 

bet ‘-e, the table, 

blDt -e, the day. 

bie Hf the night. * 

bie Stabt, -“e, the town, city. 

bic SBatif, the bench. 

bic iStfttb^ -^c, the wall (inside). 

bc^ -e, the desk. 

-Cf the year. 

bie §ofe, -tt^ the trousers, 
iut = in bem. 

bet Sabeit, the store, shop. 


bet 0(^u^Jabctt^ the shoe-store. 
bet 0tiefcl, the boot, 
ba§ 0(i^ttf5ittttttet, the school- 
room. 

bet 2Bittfct^ the winter. 
bet Sonttttct, the su7nnier. 
gtbget, bigger, la?ger. 
ttJatttt, waf'm. 
fatt, cold, cool, 
bilfig, cheap, 
ttmXf dear, 
btci, three, 
totct, fo74r. 
matt, one, people, 
btrtui^ett, to need, want 
aitf, upon (dat, when no motion 
to a place is implied). 


Reading Exercise., 

1. ben @tabten finb biele giibm. 2. ben gciben 
berfaitft matt unb ^bde unb ©tiefef, 

unb @trura|3fe,^pte^j^b §ofett, mf.to. 8. §ier ift' ein 
©d^apbem 6m|e eitt ipaar 4. SOieitte gii^e 

.fitib fe§r grog/ atfo ftnb biefe ©d^uge Mein. 5. 
btim^e aac^ iS triimbfe unb ^anbfi^uge. 6. S)iefe |)anb= 
fcgtige ftjtb 5tt grog, meme §anbe ftnb fegr ftein. 7. ©tedeit 
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(gte bie neueit §anbf(^u§e in bie S^a.fd^e, 8, ^n btefem ?a= 
ben finb §iUe, fie finb fefir biflig. 9, f)ft biefer §ut jiid^t 
ju gro§ fiir ben Snaben? fja, ber §ut ift ie|t jn gro§, 
ober fein So|)f trirb grower. 10. -tavl toirb fei)r gro^, feine 
9i6de unb feine §ofen ttierben jn Hein. 11. £arl £)at ben 
§ut ouf bem Sofjfe unb bie §anbe in ber 5Jaf(^e. 12. @r 
toirb gu gro^ fiir eine 8e{)rerin, er braui^t einen Sefirer. — 
13. SiefeS bier SSiinbe, brei genfter unb jtoei 

Stiiren. 14. ^Jn bem finb oiele ©tli^le unb ^anle, 

Utefe “pafte ober feine 2:if(5_e. 15. @3 toirb 3U toorm in bem 
3immer, fiffnen Sie bie f^enfte*! — 16. fym Sommer toerben 
bie Stage fang unb. bie 9iocf)te furj, unb eS toirb auc^»fe^r 
toorm. IT. Sfuf bem Sifc^e toaren Diefe ipapiere unb Sriefj, 
aber bie ^rie'fe feine^S SBoterS toortn ni(^t ba. 18. S)ie Slitf* 
gobe tourbe 311 fang fiir bie ffeinen Snaben. 

Oral Exercise. 

1. SBoS oerfauft man in ben Siiben? 2. SBaS oerfouft 
man in einem S^uf)faben? 3. SBer mac^t-bie Si^ul^e? 
4. SBo^ madit ber Si^neiber? 6. 53raucf)en Sie §anbf(^uf)e? 
6. SBo |aben fie fj’^re §anbfcf)uf)e ? T. Sinb biefe Sc^u^e 
biffig ober teuer? 8. SBerben 3f)tt gri)§er? 9. 2Bie 

Oiefe f^enfter finb in biefem Sd)uf3immer? $5ie sie^.Sii* 
ren? 10. §aben Sie ©anfe ober Stiil^le in Si^uf* 

3immer? 11. 2Bie oiefe SBctnbe !^at biefeS 12. 

28ie toerben bie Sage im Sommer unb toie^im ifeinter? 

^ Written Exercise. 

I. This boy jis getting very big, his c6ats are getting too 
small. 2 . He needs coats and trousers, shoes and stockings. 
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3. We have hats and gloves in this store, but no coats. 

4. The days are getting cold, he needs a pair (of) gloves. 

5. These gloves are warm but too dear. They are also too 
small. His hands are big. 6. These hats are dear and too 
big for his head. 7. His feet are too small for these big 
boots. — 8. In this room (there) are benches and desks, but 
no chairs or tables ; it is the schoolroom. 9. The exercises 
of the scholars are upon the teacher’s desk. 10. Pencils and 
paper are on the desks, ii. The room is getting too warm, 
open the windows and the door. 12. This room has four 
walls, in every wall (there) is a window. — 13. Do the days 
become very warm here in sufiimer ? Yes, but the nights are 
cool.«— 14. My mother’s letters are in her desk or on the table 
i^ her room. 


LESSON VIIL 

THIRD CLASS OF STRONG NOUNS: PLURAL 

108. This class includes mainly neuters, a few mascu- 
lines : . 

(a) Neuter monosyllables not in Class II, and a few 
other neuters not in Class I. 

(p) Nouns ending in -tUTtt, mostly neuter. 

^(^r) A few masculine monosyllables ; no feminines. 

109. The inflection of the singular is the same as in 
Class II, -e-in genitive or dative being omitted under like 
conditions (§104)* The plural adds er, modifying the 
root-vowel. But nouns in -turn modify this u, not the 
root-vowel. 

Note i. — Neuter monosyllables are almost equally divided between 
^^this ^ass and Class II (§102, d). See Appendix HI. 
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2. — Nouns in -turn are all neuter, except ber Snituin, the error; hex 
Sicic^tum, the riches. 


Examples. 

ba§ ^au§, the house; ba§ 8teb, the song. 

SINGUI^R. PLURAL. 


N. ba8 §auS 

Sieb 

bie ^Sttfer 

Sieber 

G. beg §aufeS 

Stebeg 

ber §aiifer 

Sieber 

D. bem §aufe 

Stebe 

ben ^iiufem 

Stebent 

A. bag §aug 

8ieb 

bte §aufer 

Steber 


* ber ^'nrtunt, the error; ber SJJatttl, the man. 

N. ber 3frrtum bte ,3rrtumer* ber aJiaun bte SKanner 

G. be§ ber be6 ^SRamt§> ber 2]?an%er 

D. bem ^rrtum ben ^rrtumem bem aKanne ben aftannem 

A. ben Orrtitmer ben 2)Jann bie SKiinner 

110. Here are to be noted : (a) A few neuters, not 
ending in -e, with prefix ®e-~; as, ha$ ©entad^', the 
apart^nent; or foreign; as, ba§ Stegiment', the regiment — 
all with final accent. 

{b) A few important masculine monosyllables, like 
ber S0?ann. Such are : ber ©ott, the god; ber Seib, the 
body ; ber SSalb, the forest, etc. ; and the compound, ber 
SBormunb, the gtiardian. (See Appendix HI.) 

Note. — T he noun ®ott, meaning God, omits c in dative singular, 
and has, of course, no plural. 

*• 

The’ Verbals : Infinitive and Particfjples. 

111. The infinitive and the participles are known as 
verbals — the infinitive being a verbal noun; the parti- 
ciples, verbal adjectives. 
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(a) The infinitive has been shown already ; its further 
uses hereafter. 

ip) There are two participles (as in English), the pres- 
ent and the perfect — which may also be used as ad- 
jectives. 

112. [a) The present participle ends in (e)nb (English 

-ng); as, lubenb, rebenb, '^anbefnb, rubcrnb (§ioo,^) 

— or, may be formed by adding b to the infinitive (ex- 
cept the contracted fein, fetettb fun, fuenb). 

{b) The present participle is not used as in English 
to form compounds like I readings etc. These are 
expressed by the simple verb forms (§94). 

The forms of the perfect participle will be given in 
next Lesson. • 

113. {a) The compound parts of the verb are made (as 
in English) by combining a verbal — infinitive or perfect 
participle — with an auxiliary verb ; as (English) : / shall 
-upraise ; I fiave— praised^ etc. 

iV) In German, the same parts of the verb are com- 
pound, and the same simple, as in English (except as 
noted §94). 

The Future Tense. 

114r id) The future tense is made by cotnbining an in- 
finitive with the present tense of trerben, as auxiliary verb 
(§106). Thus: 

SINGTMLAR. PLURAL. 

tc| toerbe fein, I shall be toir toerben fein, we shall be 

bn toirft fein, thou wilt be if|r tterbet fein, you will be 

er toirb fein, he iuill be fie toerben fefjt, they will be 

@ie toerben fein, you will be (sing, or plur.) 
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Similarly: td^ trerbe ^abcit; ti^ tnerbe loben, etc. 

(p) Observe that only the auxiliary is inflected. 

Inflect also for question or other inversion (§76, 2). 

irerbe id) feiti, s^a/l I be ba§ trerbe tc^ l^aben 

toirb er fern, will he be ba§ merbett irir loben 
etc. etc. 

Note i. — Observe that the same future auxiliary is used for all 
persons ; in other words that tnerbeti corresponds to both shall and ^fill, 
expressing simple futurity. The senses of shall and will^ meaning com^ 
mand o-%purpose are otherwise expressed (as hereafter). 

2. Thus the German future is ^simpler than the English ; and the 
question of shall or will does not occur. 


Position (Word-Order) in Compound Tenses. 

115 . In all compound verb forms the finite verb (or 
verb proper) is the auxiliary, which is alone inflected. 
To this, then, apply the usual rules for position (§76). 
Hence : 

(a) In the normal order, the auxiliary stands next after 
•the subject. 

(Id) In the inverted order, the auxiliary stands next be- 
fore the subject. 

0 In either case the verbal — here the infinitive — 
stands at the end of the sentence. As : 

(1) tnerben im ©ommer ein .'pau^ auf bem ^^erge baiten> 
We shall in smrzmer a house on the m(?untain build. 

( 2 ) Jsm 'Sommer inerben tuir ein §au^3 auf ^erge Bauen ; 

or : ©in §au3 tuerben mir im ©ommer auf bem SSerge Bauen ; 

or: S(uf bem'SSerge merben tuit im ©ommerein §au3 Bauen, 

* 

Observe that in all these examples the finite verb (or 
auxiliary) holds, logically, the second place (as §76). * 
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116 . These examples illustrate also the following : 

» (a) In the inverted order only one eU^nent may precede 

the verb, though this may consist of several words. 

An adverb of time usually precedes a noun object 
or other adverb — and the same applies to adverb 
phrases. 

Vocabulary. 


-ttf the picture. 
ba^ Htf the picture- 

book. 

Stcber5tt(^, the song-book. ^ 
btt§ ^inb, -er, the child. 

Sanb, -^cr, the land. 
ba-S the valley. 

ba§ -“er, the village. 
ba^ -^er, the roof. 
btt§ Sclb, ~cr, the field. 
bfl^ -^er, the lamb. 

bcr "cr, the man. 

htt SBalb, -“er,-. the forest^ wood. 
ba§ gitrftctttum, -^er, the princi- 
pality. 


^ctttfi^tanb, n., Germany. 
bie Sut^'^anblung, -cn, the book- 
store. 

bag e^af, -e, the sheep. 
bag $eft^ -c, the copybook. 
bcr fjitrft, -ett^ the prince. 

to send. 
bauen, to build. 
jabJOl^i, yes indeed^ certainly. 
6eft, best gemtg^ enough. 
inel^r, more; alg^ than. 
jttargen, to-morrow. 
tta^ (dat.), to., after. 
bag flnb^ those are. 
auf bcm Sanbe, in the country. 


Reading Exercise. 

1. ^ter ift erne ®u^f)aiiblung. tt>erb« jftei ober' bret 
gieberbiic^er laufen. 2. ^abett ©ie gteberbiid^er fur Sinber? 

fiub bie Stuber Hein ober grof? 2)ie ®inber finb 
grof. 3. 5^n ^iefem ^ud§e finb bie beften gieber ®entf(b=> 
lanbg. 4. §ot biefe§ 53uc!^ aui^ Wilber? ^atoo^I, eS ift 
me'^r Sitberbui^ atS gieberbud^. 5. toerbe biefe jtoei 
©ud|er fiir bie Sinter faufen, fd^ite' ©ie [ie nac^ meinem 
§aitfe. — 6. fteb biele ^iirftentiimer. 7. 
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biefem gfirfientum finb btele SBafber unb Sfiler,, baS Sattb 
ift fel^r f(^8n. 8. fj;ti ben £a(em finb ®8rfer. 9. 3luf, ben 
getbem arbetten SOJanner, grauen unb Sinber. 10. ■"ffiaS ift 
ba« 2Bei§e ba auf ben f^elbem? fe^e 9antmer unb 

(2(|afe. 11. Sie Slather ber §aufer be§ 2)orfe§ finb rot. 
12. §ier toerben loir im ©ontmer toot)nen. 3fm SBinter 
joerben loir in ber ©tabt too'^nen. 13. fBtein Skater ttirb ein 
§au§ in ber ©tabt faufen ober bauen. 14. ©eftem looren 
tcir auf bem 8anbe, toir toaren im 2Ba£be. 15. ben 

SBalber* finb oiele ^luraen. 


Oral Exercise. 

Give these sentences in all possible wordpositions : 1. 3 ^ 
toerbe morgen ba^ i!3u(^ in ber ©tabt lanfen. 2. @r lotrb 
im Sommer in biefem §anfe tootjnen. 8. SSinter toer^ 
ben fie ein §au§ in ber Stabt bauen. 

Oral Exercises in question and answer should also he con- 
tinued. 

Written Exercise. 

I. This large book-store has the best books for children. 
2. What shall we buy there? Picture-books for the little 
children. 3. This book has songs and pictures, I shall buy it. 
4. I shall send my brother a song-book. 5. Where are you 
living now ? We are living now in the country, it is beautiful 
there. 6. The houses of the village are in a vaHey. 7. In 
the valley arq fields and woods. 8. My fa^er will build a 
house in the village and we shall live there in summer. 
9. Will you live tliere in winter ? No, we have a house in 
the town, but it is better in the country. 10. Yesterday I 
bought books, pencils, pens and copy-books for the children. 
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They will have books enough, ii. This prince is very rich, 
his apartments are very beautiful. 12, The principality has 
three regiments (of) soldiers. 13. Shall you be there to-mor- 
row? Yes certainly. 14. I shall buy the book to-morrow 
and send it to your house. 15. Yesterday he sent a letter to 
my house, but I was in (auf, dat.) the country. 


LESSON IX. 

MIXED DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

117 . A few nouns, strong in singular, weak in plural, 
forrfi what is called the Mixed Declension, These are : 

{d) L few masculines; as, ber ®auer, the farmer; 
gen, beiS Sauer^; //. ‘bie Sauem; ber @taat, the state; 
gen, be§ @taate§; pi bie ©taatcn, etc. 

if) A few neuters; as, ba^ Sluge, the eye; gen, be§ 
pi bie Slugenj ba6 Dfjr, the ear; gen, be§ D^re^; 
pi bie Dfiren. 

. ic) A iew foreign nouns : Masculine titles in or; as : 
ber S)oftoiv be§ S)oftor§, bie ©ofto'ren (§56) ; and a few 
neuters; as, ba^ etc. 

The most important of the mixed nouns are given in 
the Appendix. Some have variant or doubtful forms. 

118. A few other foreign nouns are nearly like the 

mixed declension : , 

« 

(«) Neuters in -um, from Latin ; gen. S>‘, pi. -en; as : 
baS 2)tefe'uin, be§ SDhtfeumS; bie SDhtfe'en, the museum 
ba§ @tu'bmm,. be§ ©tubium^; bie ©tu'hien, the study 
*— or with loss of ending in the singular : 

Sbt)er6'^ be§ Slbberb^'; bie SlbberTien^ the adverb 
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(d) And a few neuters in af, if; as : 
ba^$ Stoteriaf, be-^ SJiateriafe'; ble 3piateria'ften, t/ie material 
ba^ Sofflf/ gofiTfieit;, ikefyssH 

Defective Nominatives -e(n). 

119 . {a) A few masculines usually drop -n in the nom- 
inative singular, and thus appear as ‘‘ mixed.” As : 

ber 9 ^ame(tt), beg 9^ameng; bte iftamen, the 7iame. 
ber SBihe(n), ’beg SBihen^; bie SBttfen, the will, etc. 

{U) Sometimes the n is retained, and then, as §98 : 
ber grteben, beg grtebeng; tie grieben, the peace. 

Here, too, occur some variant forms (Appendix IH). 

{c) The neuter bag §erj, the heart (earlier ^erjen, ^erjej) 
has : 

beg ^erjeug, bem ^ergett, bag ^erj (§78, ^); bie §erjen. 

Remark. — It may be worth remarking that the term “ mixed ” ap- 
plies only to the declension as a whole ; but each form is either strong 
or weak. 

Fuller details are given in the Appendix. , 

The Perfect Participle. 

120, [ci) The perfect participle in weak verbs ends in 
-t (or -et, §100, tz) — as in examples below. Coippare 
English praised, planted. 

{b) The perfect participle in strong verbs et^ds in -en, 
often with change of the root-vowel (h^eafter, §150). 
See examples below, and compare English fallen, spoken, 
etc. 

Note. — The participle endings in English are often obscured or lost; 
as, heni, cut, come, etc. Not so in German- 
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(c) The perfect participle, both weak and strong, takes 
the,unaccented prefix ge-, then called the augment. As : 

WEAK. STRONG. 

l^aben,’ ge'^abt, had fein, gettefen, been 

loben, gefobt, praised hjerben, getoorben, become 

tanbett, gefanbet, landed fatten, gefatten, fallen 

rubem, gembert, rowed fpre^en, gefprtx^en, spoken 

Note. — Observe that ^abcn is weak, feht and tnerbett strong in per- 
fect participle. 

121 . But the augment can stand only just before an 
accented stem-syllable. H^nce it is omitted in all verbs 
begfnning with an inseparable unaccented prefix (§52, ^), 
®r accented on other than the first syllable. As : 

WEAK. STRONG, 

berlo'beti, berfofit, betrothed befaHen, befatten, befallen 
^egte'ren, regtert, ruled tierf^re'ci^en, tietfpvod^ettr/romlsed 

Note. — Observe that, if there is no vowel change, the strong per- 
fect participle, without augment, will be the same as the infinitive. 

Perfect and Pluperfect Forms. 

122. The perfect and pluperfect forms of the verb are 
formed by combining the perfect participle with the cor- 
responding form of ^abeit or fein, as auxiliary verb (as in 
English). ^Thus (see examples below) : 

The present perfect with the present of ^the auxiliary. 

The past perfect (pluperfect) with the past of the aux- 
iliary. 

The infinitive perfect with the infinitive of the aux* 
iliafy. 
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The future perfect by present of aerben with infinitive 
perfect (§ 114 ). 

The Auxiliaries IJoBett and fein* 

123. §a 6 ett is used as auxiliary with all transitives and 
with most intransitives expressing action» @em is used 
with some intransitives, especially those expressing mo- 
tion or conditioti; and is then usually translated have. 
As : ein Saum t[i gefaUen, a tree has fallen. Further 
statement later. 

Examples. 

PRESENT PERFECT OR PERFECT TENSE. • 

' gef)a6t had ( getrefen been 

t)abe J gelobt praised bin J getrorben become 

I have ^ gerebet spoken I have gefatten fallen 

^ gegeben given 1^ gelanbet landed 

PAST PERFECT OR PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

" ge^abt had f geluefen been 

^atte J getobt praised tuar J gemorben become 

I had j gerebet spoken I had ^ gef alien falle7i 

gegeben given gelanbet lafided 

PERFECT INFINITIVE. 

gel|abt ^ had getuefen 1 been 

gelobt ^aben praised gemorben [ fein become 
gerebet {fo^ have spoken gefallen T (/<?) have fallen 
gegeben J given gelanbet J • landed 

* FUTURE PERFECT. 

trerbe gel^abt 
tc| merbe gelobt 
toerbe gerebet 
i<^ toerbe gegel&en 


geloefen 

getuorben 

gefallen 


I shall have 
had, been 
etc. 
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In every case only the auxiliary is inflected, as hereto- 
fore. Thus : 

i^ ^e6e ge^abt bin gettjelen toerbe 1 gebabt l)aben 

bn ^aff ge^abt bift getoefett toirft '> or getoefen 

er ^at ge^abt ift getoefen toirb J fetn 

etc. (§87) etc. (§70) etc. (§114). 

Inflect also for inversion : 

ba3 ^gbe ge^abt; ba bin tc^ geloefen, etc. 

124 . Note that in the infinitive perfect, the infinitive 
stands last, reversing the English order. In cTcher re- 
spects, the order is as §115 — the auxiliary holding the 
position of the verb, and the verbal (participle or infini- 
tive) standing after all adjuncts. As : 

{)obe tm ©ontmer etn §auS auf betn ©erge gefauft (bought). 
gin f)abe tcb tm ©ommer auf bem ^erge gefauft. 

3 m (Sommer finb toir in etnem §aufe auf bem : 0 erge getoefen. 
3 ^ toerbe im Sommer etn §auS auf bem ^erge gefauft l)aben. 

Remark. — The compound verb parts in German are essentially the 
same as in English, and are formed in the same way, except ; 

1. The more frequent use of feilt as auxiliary (English, have), 

2. The constant form tnerbcn in future (English shall or will), 

3. The lack of the forms with do,, did, and of the progressive {am) 
forms — besides the regular variations in word-order. 

Rule of Syntax. 

125 . {a\ German often uses the perfect tense, es- 
pecially oi recent action, where English uses the simple 
past ; as, id) I}a6e i()n geftern gefe^en, I saw him yesterday. 

ip) The future perfect often expresses simple probabil^ 
ity; as, er mirb imSeutf^Ianb getoefen fein, he has probably 
be^n in Germany, 
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Further statements as to use of the tenses, hereafter. 


Vocabulary. 


her SSauer, -tt, the fa7'me}\ 
peasant. 

bcr 0taat, -eit, the state. 

bte ^creiitigten ©taatcit, the 
U^iited States. 
hn§ 3Iugc, “-It, the eye. 

ba0 -cn, the ear. 

ba^ Snfcf?, the insect. 

ba^ -cit^ the heart. 

bcr ©umc, -n, the seed. 

bcr ^amtf -n, the na/ne. 

bcr (^(aiibc, the belief.^ 

faith. 

bcr SStife, -n^ the will. 

bcr |?ricbc, -it^, -n, the peace. 
ba^ 2)^ufe'ititt, 9)lufcen, the 

museu7n. 


ba§ Stttbittut, ©tubteit, the 
study. 

bcr ^oftor^ -en, the doctor. 

bcr SBcftCtt, the West. 

bcr 0)tciif the East. 

bcr fjriti^nttg^ the sptdng. 

bcbauctt, to till^ cultivate. 

factt, to sow. 

ilottUf to hear. 

gefe^cn^ seefi. 

tJcrgcffcn, forgotten. 

gcfaltctt^ falkfi. 

rein, clean. 

ft^mn^ig, dirty. 

itttcrcffnnf, interesting. 

nft, often. 

ul^ne (acc.), without. 


^ Reading Exercise. 

- 1. SBeften bef '^eremigten jStgoteti;, yinb bte tSauent 
‘bft 2. ^'ttt iftii^Ung beBmtt ber ^auer fern gelb 

unb fact bte ©cmeti. 3. ®a8 Sahb"' biefe^ ^auerS ifj baS 
fiefte tm ®taate. 4. 9dc§t alle 3'nfeftett i^aben 3fugen unb 
Dfjreii; ic^ I)abe ^^ttfeften ofitie 31ugen unb S'^reji tm 
feum gefe^en, akr bte 9?amen btefer ^Jnfeften f)a5e ic| tier= 
geffen. 5. ®ai ©twbium ber iff Mr intereffant. 

6. Ste ©oftoren ^aben bie 3)iufeen btefer <Sfabt fe^r gelobt. 
1 . SStele aRenftbp feinen SBillen. *8. ®er Olaube iff 
ber f^rtebe be§ §ergen§. 9. ®inb ®te tm 3Befteit ber i!Sgr= 
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eitiigtett ©taotctt gewefen? ic^ Bin brei ^fa'^re ba 

getijefeii. 3^^) 8anb ba ge'^abt, aber id) !^abe e§ Ber» 
fauft, (tun too^ne it^ ^ier im Often. 10. ©eftern t)at bet 
8et)rer bte ©i^uler gelobt, aBer ’^eute toirb er fie nidit loBen, 
fie f)aBen i^re SiufgaBen fdilet^t geternt. 11. S)a8 arme 
tinb ift gefaden, unb ift feljr f^mugig ‘ getuorben, aber bie 
SCihttter toirb eS rein madden. 12. biefem §aufe l^aben 
tnir brei 5af)re getno^nt, fe^t aber tt)ot)nen toir auf bent 
^nbe. 

Oral Exercise. 

Conjugate: 1 . geftem ben Snaben geioor. 

2. ©eftem bin idb ba gettefen. 

3 . 3d) fefir franf getnorben. 

— and continue question and answer. 


Written Exercise. 

I. Have you learnt the names of the States ? Yes, we have 
learnt the names of the States in the East, but not in the 
West, 2. We hear with our ears and see with our eyes. 
3. These insects have ears but no eyes. 4. Have you been 
in the museums of our town ? No, I have not had the time. 

5. These rich farmers have the best land in our State. 

6. Heve you seen the new school ? Yes, I have been in the 
school and have seen the teacher. 7. The children had been 
playing (had played) in the garden and had fallen and become 
very dirty. 8.^ He has sold his house in the^ country and is 
living (lives) in the town. 9. They have acted badly. 10. The 
teacher praised the good boys, they had learnt their lesson 
well. II. Have you seen my brother? Yes, I saw (say: 
have seen) your brother ; he has grown (become) very big. 
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12. My sister is very ill, the doctor has been here. 13. It 
has become very warm in the room, why do you not open 
the windows? I had opened one window. 14. Wh^reliave 
you been ? I have been with my brothers in the museum. 

1 5. The farmers have tilled their fields and sown the seeds. 

16. What were the names of the boys ? Their names I have 
forgotten. 


LESSON X. 

SPECIAL FORl^S IN NOUNS. 

In the declension of nouns there occur some excepfional 
forms. These must, in general, be learned by experience. 
Some of the most important will be briefly noted. 


Compound Nouns. 

126 . The general rule for compound nouns (§80) has a 
few exceptions : 

(a) T)ie SfnttDort, the a?iswer; pL ~en, from ba§ SBort, 
the word; ber Wednesday ; pL -e J from bte 

SBod^e, the week^ — and a few others. 

{b) Compounds of ber SUann have plural -leute (people) 
collectively ; as, ber Sauftnartn, the merchant; pi. @auf== 
leute; but individually, @auf manner. 

(c) Soijietimes the first component shows inflection ; 
as (gen.) ba^ S^oge§U(|t, daylight; (plur.) ba^ SBbrter=* 
the dictionary — or a trace of earlier inflection ; 
as, ber ©onnenfc^ein (bie ©onne), stmshine. For further 
notes, see Appendix II. 
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Double Forms. 

1^7. (^ 7 ) A few nouns have two plurals in different senses 
— the singular having both meanings ; as : 
ba§S8anb; ble 58dnber, ribbo?is; bie SBanbc, bi^nd^ 
bie ^an!; bie iBdnfe, benches ; bie SBanten, ba7iks (money) 

ba^Sort; bie Sorter, words (single); bie SSorte, words (connected) 

b. Or sometimes the meaning is differentiated by gender; 
as : 

hfc Sanb, the volume; bie ^dtlbe (see ba6 Sanb^ above), 
bie ©ee, the sea ; ber @ee^ the lake. See Appendix. 


Foreign Nouns. 

128. Foreign nouns are, in general, . inflected regularly, 
oome peculiarities have been already mentioned (§ii8). 
Note also ; 

{a) Some borrowed words take -% in both genitive and 
plural ; as, (lord)^ be§ 8orb6, bie 8orb§; or in plural only ; 
bie ©ofo^. 

^ (b) Some (mostly technical) retain the foreign plural ; 
as, cases^ 3}Jobi, moods, Sempora, tenses (in gram- 

mar) ; Sl^erttbim^ etc. Here note (as in Latin) — 

N. S^riftu^ G. G^rifti D. GI)rtfto A. G^riftum 
N. ^efuS G. (}efu D. g=eftt A. 

* (tr) A few have plural -tu} as, ba^ ®rama, bie S)ratnen. 

Proper Names. 

129. JL iWjJCi. ^^cspecially personal') names have some pecu- 
liarities : 

{a) Proper ruames, when inflected, usually have only 
genitive % (without apostrophe). Those ending in are 
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not declined. As : griebric|^, Sftarte^, Sttue* 

rifa^. 

( 3 ) Personal names (male) ending in a sibilant 
\ijf 5) may have genitive (more rarely dative 
■^n), but now usually take only an apostrophe (§61); 
as, (or iOZaf) SSui^er. A like form occurs (but 

now rarely) in female names in -e ) as, 902 ariett!§ (for 

SJJarie^) ^Siic^er. 

(r) But of with proper names is often expressed "by 
th^ preposition tion, instead of the genitive ; as, bte 
ntgtn tiotl Sttglanb, the queen of England^ etc. 


Syntax of Proper Nouns. 

130 . I*. The feminine names of countries, the names of 
streets, rivers, mountains ; days, months, seasons and meals, 
regularly take the definite article. As : bie ©d^tneig, Switzer- 
land; ber Slprif, April; im SBinter, in \the\ winter. 

2. Personal names often take the article, and always when 
preceded by an adjective; and then they remain uninfiected; 
as, bie SBerfe be§ ©dither — be^ gro^eu ©(^itler ; — unless 
immediately followed by a governing noun; as, besS gro|en 

SBerfe. 

3. When preceded by a title, or other descriptive noun, 

with the article, the proper name is unchanged; when pre- 
ceded by such noun without the article, the proper name 
alone is inflected; as, bte £aten be§ ®bttig§ but bie 

, Saten ^bnig §emrtd^^; ^bnig §einrtd^^ Satet. 

4. But the title §err, Mr. is always inflected. As : bte 
S^od^ter be§ §erm ^rautt; bie Sbc^ter ©raun^; §ernt 
iSrautte Sbc^ter. 
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Note. — <§ crr is also used with titles, when not expressed in English. 
As: ber §err ^rofeffoi*; or in address, ^err ^rofeffor (so fjrau, with the 
husb?Lnd’s title, bie grau ^^rofeffor, etc.). 


Principal Parts of Verbs. 

131, (a) The infinitive, the past indicative, and the per- 
fect participle are called (as in English) the principal 
pa^is of a verb, because (usually) these being known, all 
otiher parts may be formed from them. Thus, in brief, 
the complete conjugation of a verb may be repr-tsented 
as follows : 


IKFIN. 

PAST IND. 

PERF. PART. 

{Regulary. lofiett 

lobte 

gelobt 

'V io-l t- rebeit 

rebete 

gerebet 

^^anbetii 

l^anbette 

ge^anbeft 

(Irregular ) : j)abeii 

^atte 

geljabt 

fein 

tear 

gettiefeit 

> - ; . ■ toerben 

wurbe or »arb 

getoorbett 


{b) The importance of this will appear more fully under 
the strong verbs (hereafter), where the principal parts are 
variable. The regular (weak) verb is, in general, suf- 
ficiently represented by the infinitive alone. 


Vocabulary. 


Note. — W ords quoted i: 

ber S^orbett, North. 
bic 9l0rbfee, the ^ North Sea^ 
German Ocean, 
ber the South. 

Silbbeutf^tuttb, n., t^ouih Ger- 
many^ 


the Lesson are omitted. 

ber ©cttfcr Lake Geneva^ 
ba^ ^aar, ~e, the hair. 
haB SScrl, “C, the work, 
ba§ Staffer, the water, 
pretty^ handsome, 
ugly. 
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Snntel, dark. 

t^tUf lights bright, 
wet. 

beutfi^ (adj.), Germmt. 
tx% first; ^tozitf seco7td. 

probably., well. ce7'tainly. 

(angc (adv.), long., for a long 
time. 

(adv.), stilly yet 

ganj, whoky entire ; (adv.), 

quite. 

% 

Reading gxercise. 

1 . ®te Saitfleute in unferer ©tabt l^afien brei ^an!eii, bte 
befte ober ift bte ©eutfc^e ©anf. 2. Sin bem @ee toareji 
Diele Sanfe, eS war fefjr fc^bn ba. 3 . ! 5 )tefer reii^e ^anf* 
mann f)at etn §au§ art ber @ee, er wol^nt ba im ©ommer. 
4 . So wo’^nen @ie? wo^ne in ber griebri(|ftra|e in 
Berlin. 5 . 3^1 Siorben non ®eutfc|Ianb ift bie Storbfee, 
6. ©er ©enfer ©ee ift in ber ®(^wei3. 7. So ift 

fjreunb gewefen ? (gr wirb in ber ©c^weij unb in ©eutfd^tanb 
gewefen fein (§125, ^). 8. f)abe meinen greitnb lange 
ni(^t gefe^en, er wirb Wol^rfe’^r grof geworben fein. 9. ^fft 
er noiij auf ber Cee? iJtein, er wirb fe^t in Slew 2)orf ge» 
lanbS' fein. 10. ©ie ©tra^en oon S^ew ^or! finb rrii^t fo 
fc^bn Wie (as) bie ©tra§en bon ipariS. 11, ©eine Stntwort 
War furg, er mad^te nid^t biele Sorte. 12. ©iffe beutfi^en 
Sbrter finb f^wer unb i(| t)abe fein Sbrterbud^! Sarum 
faufen ©ie nid^t ein§? Od^ werbe ein§ faufen. 13 . lu§ 
biefen Sorten rebet baS ^erj beg gro^en ©t^iffer ! 14 . 
ben ©ie ben jweiten ©anb bon ©d^illerg Serfen? iftein, 
ober id| fiabe b*en erften ®anb l^ier, bie onberen .©anbe jper* 


bte ttnber(e)«, the others. 
niemaig, never, 
baben, to bathe. 

((tnben, to latid. 
gefefien, seen. 
ou§ (dat), out., from. 
rat (acc. if motion is expressed; 
else dat), at, alongside of by, 
on. 

an ber ©ec, at the seashore. • 
ran = an bem. 
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faen tDol)l itt meinem ^tirnner feitt. 15. S!Bie fc^ott ift ba@ 
I)eIIe SageSlic^t utib ber ©otittenfd^etn naifi ber buntlcn ! 
leT "EikfeS 2 [Robc^en l)at 5 U oiele Satiber im §anr; i^r §aar 
ift gatij fiubft^, aber bie ©Sttber finb l]ii§ti(f|. 17. So feib 
i^r getoefet|.?.tI)r feib aCe ganj tta^.' 18. Sir finb nicf)t im 
Saffer geWefen, wit ijaben am Saffer gefpieit, unb ber gro^e 
Sari l)at uni "(us) na^ gemad)t. 


Oral Exercise. 

Give plurals of: bet ^auptmauTi (captain); ber%rbeit^= 
mann (workman) ; ber iSatib ^ ba§ Sanb ; 

Conjugate: 1. ^'^5 morgen ba^ faufen. 

2 . SJiorgen merbe iiS) ba geioefen fein. 

3 * -©aS (that) toerbe id) morgen gemac^t I)a6en. 
— and continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Our town has two banks, but the German bank is the 
best. -2. The water of this little lake is very clean, we bathe 
often here. 3. Where were you yesterday ? We were at the 
sea-shore. Did you bathe? No, the water was too cold. 
4. These ribbons are too light, they are not pretty by (bet) 
daylight. 5. I have two volumes of Goethe and three of 
Schiller; the other volumes are not here. 6. Schiller was 
never in Switzerland, but Goethe was often there. 7. Have 
you been in' Switzerland ? Yes, we were three months there 
and two monthsrin South-Germany. We were three days at 
(am) Lake Geneva and we had sunshine the whole time 
(acc.). 8. We have not seen your daughters for a long time, 
Mrs. Browm; they h"ave probably grown quite J^ig. 9. These 
volumes are dictionaries ; I bought them (fie) in a book-store 
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n (aitf) Wilhelm Street. 10. Mary’s books are on the table 
1 my room, but Max’s books are not there ; they are probably 
1 his room. ii. In two days we shall have landed,, and in 
bree days we shall be in Chicago. 12. These old lords talk 
DO much, but they do not act ; they are probably too old. 


LESSON XL 

DT^CLENSION OF NOUNS GENERAL REVIEW. 

132. The following remarks, in review of the declension 

f nouns, may be helpful for reference or for review : * 

(a) It is important to note the gender; the ending 
any, beyond the stem) ; the accent, especially if final, 

ifi) By these elements most nouns of more than one 
syllable are readily determined, as already defined. 
Those not thus defined are usually masculines or neuters 
of Strong II. 

133. The chief difiSculty is with monosyllables. 

(<2) These, if masculine, are usually Strong II — wdth 
a few important exceptions, weak (§84, ; and a few 

Strong III (§110, B) — which are soon learned by^use. 

(B) If feminine, monosyllables are mainly weak, but 
also strong, II (§102, c), # 

{c) If neuter, monosyllables are divided almost equally 
between Strong II and Strong III (§109). The femi- 
nine and neuter monosyllables must therefore be watched. 

134. The mixed nouns — mostly masculine, a few neuter 
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' — and the defective nominatives in -e (Lesson IX) — 
are readily learned by use. 

iis 5 . Doubt as to vowel modification in plural can occur 
(with few exceptions) only in the masculines of Strong I and 
Strong II. Examples must be noted as they occur. See 
Appendix. 

^ 136 . On gender, as related to declension, it may be re- 
marked : 


1. Neuters are always strong (except a few mixed), 

2. Feminines are usually weak, with exceptions: 
3}hltter, JEoc^ter; a few nouns in faf, and some mono- 
syllables (§102), 

3. Masculines are of all forms — monosyllables usually 
strong. Yet as, in general, the gender determines the 
declension, and as gender is not always determined by 
meaning, the question of gender must receive careful 
attention (as below, §138). 

KemARK. — Further details might be added, but hardly with profit. 
In general the student must rely largely on observation, especially of 
such nouns as most commonly occur. Some additional details are given 
in Appendix III. 

137 . The following table may help to impress upon the 
eye the chief forms of declension — feminine nouns being 
always unchanged in the singular. 

The symbol indicates umlaut j M, F. N., masculine, fem- 
inine, neuter — the more prominent gender being in each case 
placed first. 
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SINGULAR. 



Strong I 

Strong n 


• 

Mixe^ 

F. M. 

M. N. 

M. F. N. 

N. M. 

M. N. 

N. -(e) 

G. -(e)ii 
D. -(e)n 
A. -(e)n 

^ 

(e)3 

— (0 

Same as 
Strong II 

Like 

Strong 

I or II ' 
or : 

"-e 

-en§ 

-en 

. -en 


PLURAL. 1 

N. -(e)tt 

or 

e 

or 

e 

• 

er 

(e)it. 


138. Gender of Nouns. 

Remark. — i . The gender of nouns is important in itself, and also be- 
cause it largely determines declension. But, as already seen, it is often 
not clearly indicated by the meaning, nor — especially in monosyllables 
— by the form of the noun. Details must, in general, be learned by ex- 
perience. Some general rules are added, for reference ; but only such 
are given as are of quite general application. 

2. The subject of gender requires the more attention in consequence 

of the lack of grammatical gender in English. Important words should 
be remembered as they occur ; and, as an aid to the memory, it is again 
recommended that nouns should always be associated with the proper 
form of the article; as, ber 3^0/ §^S» ^)* 

3. It may also be repeated here that, in general, sex-names take the 
gender of the sex (with few exceptions). Hence the dif&culty occurs 
mostly in nouns without sex (English neuters). 

• i 

General Rules for Gender. 

I, Sex-names are masculine or feminine, according to the 
sex. Except : 2Bei6, ba^ grauenjimiifbr, it/ie woman ; ba§ 

the wench ; and neuter diminutives in -c^en, -tein* 
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II . Masculine are : i. Nouns ending in -tg, -id), -ling. 

2. Most strong derivatives ; i. e. of verb-roots without 
suffix. 

3. Nouns in -en, not infinitives ; and expressing 
the agent. 

4. Names of winds, seasons, months, days, mountains. 

III. Feminine are: i. Most nouns ending in -e, not of 
masculine meaning nor beginning with ge-. 

2. Derivatives in -ei, -^eit, -feit^ -t, ~ung ; 

foreign nouns in -te, -ton, -tat, -ur. 

3. Most abstract nouns. 

IV. Neuter are: i. Most nouns with prefix ge- or suffix 
-ni^^ -faf, -fef, -turn. 

2. All diminutives in -c^en, -tetn. 

3. Infinitives used as nouns. 

4. Most collective nouns and generic names of ani- 
mals. 

.5. Most names of countries, towns, minerals. 

V. Foreign nouns usually retain their original gender. 

VI. Compound nouns follow the gender of their last com- 
ponent 

VII. Some nouns have two genders, with difference of 
meaning (s^e Appendix). 

e 

VIII. A few^ nouns are of uncertain or variable gender. 
Details are found in the dictionary. 

this Lesson is mainly for reference or review, no special 
Exercises are added. ’The LessUbung may give son^e useful examples 
in i>puns. 
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SefetiBnttg. 

1. Un 5 «friebe»Bcit,* 

®o® fang era SauerSmotm,^ afe'f er bte 23 elts bur^Itef*: 
r'Sie ©erge 7 fittb ju I)o4,® bie Safer ftnb 3U tief ,9 
Sie ®e_e n fittb 511 tot/° bte gfuffe" p. febenbtg.'^* 

£)te Siere 's finb gu bumm,’'4 bte 3D?eitf(|en git Derftanbig.'s ^ 
3 u btiitfef iff bte i)ia^t, ber Sag ift attgu f)ett; 

Ser 3 )Jotibfc|em ift gu bfag/^ ber <Sottttenf(^em gu grett,’ ^ 
®er ^imTnet ‘9 ift gu toeit/° bte grbe®' ift gu enge,“ 
iioftte, ba§ id) tocir’ am lenten meiner @onge.® 3 " 

5riebri(B 

•Discontent, “tlius. •farmer, peasant, ■‘as, when, •world, ‘warf 
dered through, •mountains, ‘high. ‘deep, “dead, quiet, “rivers. 
“ lively, alive, “animals, “stupid, “sensible, “moonlight, “pale, 
“glaring, “sky, heavens. “■«ide. “earth, “narrow. “I wish I 
were on the last of my walks — i. e. at my life’s end. 


2 , SRt^f itt ipaufe.* 

®er gefe^rte® iprofeffor SKetjer tarn eitteS StBenbSs nad) 
^aufe4 unb Miugefte.^ ®a§ Sieuftmabd^en® fiffuete bie Siir. 

§aufe tear eS bunfef, beutt'^ bie f^rau ^rofeffor toar 
iiic|t gu §aufe uub ba§ SD^abd^eu !^atte in ber fiiid^e® gefi^Ia* 
feu,9 ^0 erfauute'® ba? SKitbc^eu i^reit §ernt im Suufefu 
uit^t mtb fagte: „§err unb gran iprofeffor finb nii^t gu 
§aufe." „Sa8 tut mir feib," ” anttoortete ber gefei^rte 5err 
^rofeffor unb ging“ ru^ig's fort.H 

* at home. ® learned. ® one evening (gen. of time). *home. ^rang 
the bell. ^ servantjgirl. ^ for (con j.). ® kitchen. slept. recognized. 

** I am sorry, **went. quietly, ^‘♦away. 
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LESSON XII. 

STRONG DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

139. The adjective is declined strong when not pre- 
ceded by the inflectional ending of an article or pronom- 
inal adjective (see §89). Its forms are essentially the 
S^me as those of btefer (§68, d). But in the genitive sin- 
gular, masculine and neuter, the weak form -en is com- 

f 

monly used instead of Hence the endings : 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

m. f. n. 

m.f, n. 

-er -e -eS 


-e 

-en -er -en 



-em -er -em 


-en 

-en -e -eg 


-e 

So with nouns : 

{^good wine) 

{great joy) 

{jine clotK) 

Sing, N. guter SBein 

groge greube 

feineS Suc^ 

G. guten SBeineg 

grower 0reube 

feinen Suc^eS 

D. gntem SSeine 

grower greube 

feinem 

. A. guten SBein 

gro|e greubc 

feineS Znii) 

PL N. gute SBeine 

gro|e greuben 

feine Siidfier 

,* etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


140. In accordance with the above rules, pronominals 
of defective inflection (like ein, fetit, etc. §73) are followed, 
when inflected, by weak forms; when defective, by strong 
forms of the adjective. Thus : 
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SINGtILAR. 

N. eitt gtttet SBeitt metne gpoge l^rcube Jem fettte§ $u(| 

G. eiiteS guten SBetneS metner grogen greube femes feineft Suites 

D. einem guten SBerae mettter grogen fyreube feittem feiiten Stuci^e 

A. emeu guten Sein metne groge greube fein feineS 

PLURAL. 

metne graven greuben feine fetnen Siicfier 

etc. etc. 

— which differs from the weak declension (§88) only in 
the forms printed in heavy type, where the pronominal 
has no ending — the entire feminine and plural being 
weak. 

141. This combination is sometimes called the rnixed 
decle7tsion — but with doubtful advantage ; for every ad- 
jective form is always either strong or weak^ and always 
by the same rule. 

142. Comparing the weak declension of adjectives 
(§88) with §§139, 140, it appears that the disthictive 
inflection is expressed in the adjective only when not 
expressed in a preceding determinant, and that the repe- 
tition of distinctive forms is avoided — the adjective and 
the determinant (if any) together forming a comhmed 
declensioft — the form, if weak, being expressed by the 
determinant ; if strong, by the adjective itself. . 

• 

Note. — It ma3sbe noted (i) that the weak adjectiiye has only two 
endings : c (five times) and -ctt. All other endings -er, -cm, are 
always strong ; (2) also that — e in the nominative and accusative singular 
feminine, and -cn in the accusative singular masculine and in the dative 
plural, remain the s^e in all declensions. 

Remark. — Observe also that the principle of adjective declensicKi 
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is quite different from that of nouns. Each noun is declined in its own 
— always the same ; but adjectives are declined according to cir- 
cumstances — all adjectives alike-. (Thus the mixed declension in 
nouns designates a certain class of nouns — not so, the so-called mixed 
declension of adjectives). 


General Notes on Adjectives. 

14:3. {a) As stated, § 72 , adjectives used as predicate are 
«ninflected. So also in the objective or factitive predicate. 
As: er mai^te feme greunbe gliidUc^, he made his friends 
happy. 

{b) Adjectives are uninflected also when simply apposi- 
tive ; as, ber §elb, jung unb frfjbn; but inflected when so used 
•after a determinant; as, ber §elb, ber f(f)ciTie; ein 3?imgUng, 
eitt f(i)5iter; a youths a beautiful one. (For omission of one^ 
see §91). 

(c) The inflection of the adjective is not affected by words 
intervening after its determinant ; as, mein [tet§ treuer — ber 
ftet^ {ever) treue — 0reunb* 

{d) Successive adjectives also retain the same inflection ; 
as, mein fieber after ber Itebe gute SKann. 

144. Compound adjectives, like compound nouns, inflect 

only the last component ; as, bunfelgriine^g dark-green 

glass. 

145. Adjectives, usually with article or other determinant, 
are freely* used as nouns, being then written with capital ini- 
tial, but retaining the declension of adjectives ; as, ber Sftte, 
the old man ; ein §IItei% an old ?nan ; eine Slfte, an old woman ; 
ba^ Slfte, ba§ ®Ute, the old, the good (abstractly) ; pL bie 
®nten, the good (persons in general) ; as, bie^®uten Iteben ba^ 
®Ute {what is good). 
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Similarly the participles of verbs ; as, ein Siebenber, a lover; 
bte ©etiebte, the beloved one (woman) ; bo-S @efagte, what has 
been said^ etc. » 

Note. — Some words, habitually used in this way, are sometimes 
called adjective nouns. Such are : ber S)eutfd^e, the Gei'man; ber ^r^^nbe, 
the stranger ; ber Stetfenbe, the ti'aveler^ etc. They usually denote per- 
sons and decline as adjectives. As: 

Nom. ein grember; or ber grembe; pi. bic grcmbeit 
Gen. etne§ grembeti; or be§ gremben; pi. ber gremben, etc. 

— and similarly, fern. : eine §rembe, or bie gi^embe, etc. 

146 . Adjectives without inflection are habitually used as 
adverbs *, as, er fd^reibt abet gut, he writes rapidly but 

welL 


Special Forms in Adjectives. 

147 , I. For omission of e in declension of adjectives end- 
ing in e, et, eu, er; also for inflectional stem of I]0C^, high; 
see §90. See also §91. 

2. Derivatives in -er, from names of places, when used as 
adjectives, are without inflection ; as, .©erliuer Ster, Berlin 
beer, 

3. ®ctUJ, whole,^ all; and f)a(6, half, standing alone before 
names of countries or towns, are uninflected ; as, gauj @Tig^ 
lailb, all England; I)atb SoTlbon, half London ; but : bie gauje 
@tabt, the whole city ; ettte f|albe ©tuube, half an hour, 

4. The ending -e6 of the neuter nom. and accus. singular 
is sometimes dropped, especially in poetry; Iteh SmbletU, 
dear little child; etu getreu ©ebdd^tui^, a faithfirpmemory, 
(Only rare are such forms as tieb Suabe for tiejjer Snabe). 

5. Inflection occurs only in the last of several adjectives 
marking together one compound quality; as, rot, unb 
btaue g^a^tien, red^ white and blue flags, 

6. Often in poetry the last of successive adjectives is alor?e 
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inflected; as, etti fatfc^ tierraterifi^er a false, treacherous 

counsel; or neither, if neuter, as ( 4 ) above, 

7 , Inflection is omitted in some phrases ; as, 3llt Utlb 

old and young. 

8 . Contrary to § 143 , d, a weak form sometimes follows a 
strong one, as if determined by it. As : mit gixtem roten 

with good red wine. 

Note. — For variable forms after certain indefinites see §266. 


Position of Adjectives. 

148. id) An adjective is.usually preceded by its modi- 
fiers; as (adverb), etit fc{)r fcJ)6nct Stog; (object), fei rair 
.gnabig, be gracious to me ; but a preposition phrase may 
follow ; as, fet gnabig gegen mi(^, towards me. 

{b) Attribzitive and appositive adjectives stand as in 
English ; predicate z.di^t.c'vssrts, usually after other adjuncts. 
As : er Blieh fetner immer treu, he remamedever true 
to his duty. 


Vocabulary. 


bet SBatfer, the baker. 

bal SSrot, -c, the bread. 

bet — , the cake. 

bet f the butcher. 

ba§ the meat. 

btc iButft, the sausage. 

bet the ham. 

bai§ S3tet, the beer. 

hit Pafe^e, the bottle. 

b(t^ j^tVf the glass. 

ba^ Sebett, the life. * 

bet 9 }lotgCtt, — f the morning. 


btc ©tuttbc, the hour, lesson. 
bet 2)etttf(^e, the German (ntan). 
C)g fttt mit Ictb, lam sorry. 
ftemb^ strange, foreign. 

honest. 
ftarf, stro7ig. 
ftc«ttbfi(3§, friendly. 
je^ig, f resen t^{time). 

everything, all. 
meHen, to want, will. 
ttittlcn, to drmk. 
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battfctt (dat.), to iha?tk, ! Well/ 

fragen, to ask. Jitte (abbr. of tcf| bitte), please, 

itttmcr, always. , gern, gcrnc^ gladly. 

mv, only Just p (prep, dat.), to, at 

Reading Exercise. 

1 . ©uten SKorgen, grau proton, l^aben @te eine I)aI5e 
©tunbe 3ett? grau iKe^er,. .^abe immer ^eit 

fiir ®{e. 2. 9]un, ii^ Bm ^ter freinb in 3l)rer f^bnen ©tobC 
fagen ©w mir (me, to me), bitte, too man alfe« bauft. 0a= 
too^t, gente, frogeit ©ie nut, togS ©ie footTen! 8. §at 5§r 
beutfc^er SMer gute^ %?i? 5“/ er l^cit 'feb)r gitteS %ot 
tmb au(^ gute fu(|en,~ wir faufeit oCeg ba. S)te beften 
SSijcfer tit uitferer ©tabt ftttb 1Deutft|e. 4. §aben ©ie eitten 
guten (^Ia(|ter ? ©tnit^ in ber SDJorfetftra^e ]£)at guteg unb 
bjgigegfleif^^ tc^ faufe mein gleifcE) immer ba; er I)at au(^ 
gute SBiirfte unb f(|6ne ©^infen. 5.;^SBo lann man gutes 
Sier unb guten SBein laufen? gsMuf mir Jfetb, aber toir 
trinfen tjier im §aufe fein ®ier uitbTSnen SSein? 6. Stott, 
l^aben ©ie einen guten ©cfineiber ? Unfer alter ©c^neiber '^at 
immer gute§ unb feineg jTui^, er ift eht ©eutfdfjer, er ift 
aber fein fialbeg Sebett in (gngfanb ■ getoefen. 7. Oft er bil= 
lig? Stein, bittig ift er ni(|t, aber gute ©(^neiber finb nie= 
maig fe!^r billig unb guteg S:u(^ ift immer tm,er. @r ift eitt 
guter, after, ^licber ©eutfdier unb toag er mai^t, ift immer 
gut. 8. "So ift ber befte @t|uf)Iaben f)ier? Ou'ber (5^eft= 
nutftra^e, bie l^iilbe ©tabt touft ba, man fouft ba fe^r ftarfe. 
aber teicf)te @c§u^e. 9. 0<l bante O^neu (you), fyrau Srottn, 
eg toar fe^r freunblii^ oon 01)uett,mir aCeg gu fogen! D, 
bitte, grau SKc^er, eg-|at mir gro|e grcube gemacfitJ 
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10. ®uten SQiorgen, ^rau Sroloit! ©uten SJJorgeit, grou 
SKe^er! ®ommen <$te wieber (again). 


Oral Exercise. 

Supply the endings of the adjectives and adjecUve-fiouns in 
the foUowmg sentences: 

1. Unfer dt — S3iider ift ein Seutfc^ — . 2. Sr l)at gut — 
.©rot unb fcE)8n- .£'U[|en. 3. Sr ift ber beft- ©cicfer iu 

uuferer !(em — @tabt. 4. ^aufen (Ste brei g(afcf)eu 
aSein, 5, Unfer fe^ig — @ct)ta(^ter ift ,@mtt^, er gat gut — 
g£eif(^ uub gut- aBiirfte,'- aber feinen gut — <gcf)infeu. 
6. "©ut — aSaffer ift beffer ate fcfifei^t — ©ier ober fi^Iec^t — 
,aBetu. 1. ®ut — feiit — ZnS) ift teuer. 8. f^'^'^unblic^- 
SJienfc^eu finb uic^t immer el)rlii^. 9. ®ut- (gc^neiber finb 
teuer. 10. ®er gi^emb- ift ein ®eutfcf)er. 11. ®ut — 
aSetn ift lier bittig. 12. S)er gut- reid)- §err gibt ben 
atrm — ©rot. 13. . 3 ^^ neu — ©uc^ unb ein a£t — . 

14. aSir tranten tt)ei| — aSein ou§ bunfelgriin — ®£cifern. 

15. ©iefe fung- ®ame ift eine §remb-. 16. Sieb- ^inber, 
trinlt ni(f)t fo oiel fait — aSaffer. It. ®aS flein- S'inb 
ma(^t feinem alt — ©ater groi- fjreube. 18. ®Iein- ^inber 
unb alt- fyrauen loaren in bent gro^ — ®arten. 


Written Exercise. 

I. Thi§^German baker has good bread, but his cakes are 
not . so good. He has a large store in Chestnut street. 

2. Where did you buy this good meat ? I bought it in Market 
street; they always have good meat and fine hams there, 

3. Do not buy cheap sausages, they are not.^ood I Yes, but 
d^r (ones) are also not always good, 4. Our old shoemaker 
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makes good shoes, but they are too dear ! Well, good shoes 
are often dear. 5. My present tailor is an honest and friend- 
ly man and has good cloth, but he is a bad tailor. 6.^ Good 
men are always honest, but not always friendly. 7. This old 
German is a stranger in our little town. 8 . I am sorry ^ but 
we have no good beer and no wine in the house ; but we have 
good cold water. 9. The great joy of our whole town is our 
beautiful water. 10. A glass of good water is better than 
bad beer and not as (fo) dear. ii. He bought three bottles 
of cheap wine, but we did not drink it ; we drarik good cold 
water. I2. We are Americans, not Germans! 13. He said 
only ‘‘ Good morning!’’ and I a?4swered Good-day !” 14. I 

have only half an hour, you have the whole day I 15. !New 
York time is not Berlin time. 16. Good fathers do not al- 
ways have good children, and good children do not always 
have good fathers. 


LESSON XIII. 

STRONG VERBS PRINCIPAL PARTS (§I3l). 

149 . Strong verbs form their past tense by change of 
root-vowel, without any ending in first and third persons 
singular (as in 'Englishy fail, fell ; come, came^ etc.). 

Note. — This vowel change is called Ablmd ; and is different 

from vowel modification, or Umlaut^ as in plural of nouns, etc. 

m ^ 

150 . The perfect participle of strong verbs ends in -eit 
(§120, b). The root-vowel of the participle may be : 

I. The saifie as in the infinitive (i, 2, i) ; as ; 
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INFIN. 

FAST 

F. PART. 

/o come 

fommen 

fam 

gefommen 

to call 

mfen 

rtef 

getufen 

IL The same as in the past (i, 2, 2] 

l; as; 

to lift 

^cben 

f)ob 

ge{)oben 

to write 

fc^rciben 

ft^rieb 

gefdfjrteben 

III. Different from both of these (i, 

2, 3); as: 

to find 

finben 

funb 

gefunben 

to lie 

Itcgen 

kg 

gefegen 


Remark. — This simple classification, which emphasizes the vowel 
sequence, has been found helpfuKo beginners. Various other classifi- 
cations might be made. For details, see Appendix III. 

151 . Except as above noted (§149) — and sometimes 
in the imperative (as in next Lesson) — the personal end- 
ings are the same as in weak verbs. Thus : 


INDIO. 

PRES. 

INDIC. 

PAST. 

IMPERAT. 

(mfen) 

(finben) 





id) rufe 

finbe 

rief 

fanb 

mfe 

finbe 

bu .rafft 

finbeft 

riefft 

fanbft 



er mft 

finbet 

rief 

fanb 



toir mfen 

finben 

riefen 

fanben 

mft 

finbet 

mft 

finbet 

rieft 

fanbet 



fie mfen 

finben 

riefen 

fanben 




The compound parts are formed as in weak verbs : 
Perfect: gentfen, gefutiben, i(^ bin gelommen. 

Plufierf: ^atte getufen, gefunben, i(| tear gefommen. 

Future : toerbe mfen, finben, fommen. 

Put. Perf. : toerbe gerufcn !^aben, gefunben l^aben, gefom« 
men fern. 

with auxiliaries inflected, as heretofore. 
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The Relative Pronoun (Preliminary). 


152. The nominative and accusative forms of the r^hla- 


tive pronouns luetd^er, ber {who, wkich^ that) are : 

m. 

/. 

n. 

m. f. n. 

N. welder 

toelc^e 


pL who^ etc. 

or bet 

bte 

ba^ 

pL bte, who^ etc. 

A. toelc^en 

iDeldje 

inetdfie^ 

pi. luetc^e, whom, etc. 

ben 

bte 

ba^ 

pi. bte whom, etc^^ 


(a) The relative introduces (and connects) a depend- 
ent "clause, and is thus nearly akin to the subordinating 
conjunction. Its agreement is the same as in English, 
but is more fully expressed by form. 

(b) The relative usually stands at the head of its clause^ 
but may be preceded by a preposition. As : ber SBalb, 
buret) tuetc^en tnir reiften, the forest through which we were 
traveling. 

(c) All relative clauses in German are punctuated with 
a comma. 

Further uses of the relative hereafter. 


Rule of Position: The Transposed Order. 

153. In dependent clauses, introduced by a si 
ating connective (conjunction or relative pronoun), the 
verb stands at the end of the clause. This is known as 
the Transposed Order. 

]S[oTE. — The" “ verb ” means here (as §§76, 115) the finite (or in- 
fiected) verb-word — in compound tenses, the auxiliary. As : 

id} ^bre, bag baS ^ittb fc:^r fraitf ift 

7 hear that the child still very sick is. 

fel)e, iuie bfc 231 dtter jefet bon ben SBanmen fatten 

7 see how the leaves now frotn the fall. 
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id^ tterbe t^n tobeln, toenn er baS gefogt ^at 

I shall him blame^ if he that said has. 

id) ^laube nid)t, bag er f)cute !ommen mtrb 

/ believe not that he to-day come will, 

id) fenne ben 2 J?ann, tnelc^er (bcr) geftern ^ier inar 

/ knov) the man who yesterday here was. 

id) !§a&e ben ^rief gelefen, tnctd^en (ben) @ie mir gefd^rieben ’^aben 

/ have the letter read which you to-me written have. 

154 . (a) Observe that the rules of position (or order 
et words) affect chiefly the position of the verb. These 
may now be reviewed : ^ 

1 . In imperative or ir^errogative form the verb holds 
the first place (inverted) — the subject (if expressed) 
standing next (§76, 3). 

2. In principal declarative sentences (normal or in- 
verted) the verb holds the second place. See §§76, 115, 

3. In dependent clauses (transposed) the verb holds 
the last place. 

Thus the position of the verb indicates the character 
of the sentence (or clause), and so furnishes a key to the 
construction, 

(b) The different positions of the Verb with reference 
to its Subject may be conveniently expressed thus : 

I. Normal : N. = S. V. 

II, Inverted: I. = V. S. 

III. Transposed ; T. = S. . . . V. 


Vocabulary. 

(|, = verb takes as auxiliary 

fowutctt, fouty gefflatmctt ({.), to rufcit^ ricf^ gcwifcn, to call. 
Gpme. fci^cn, gefc^ett, to see. 
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^jchen, 1 ^ 06 , ge^aBett, to lift. 
f^reiSen, fi!^rie 6 , gef^tiefien, to 

write, 

ftattb, geftanben^ to stand, 
tjertoen/ bettor, berloreit, to 

lose. 

ftitbcit, fanb, gcfttttbett, to find, 
ticgett, tag, getegcn, to lie, 
gc^ctt, gtng, gcgangctt {],), logo, 
walk, 

gtattbcn, to beheve, verbs 

fitc^en, to seek^ look for, J 
ttia^r, true, 

bcr grcunb, -c, the friend. 
bic @rbc, the earthy ground. 


9:j 

ba§ §oicr, the hotel. 
ber Sa^tt^of, -^c, the 7'ailrqad- 
statio7t. , 

ber 3ttg, -^e, the train. 
ber Coffer, — , the trutik, 
l^eute ntorgcit, this 77to7'7iing* 
ba^ttt, thither^ there, 
fogteii^, at 07tce. 
nod^ nid^t, 7totyet. 
burd^ (acc.), through, 
bei (dat), by^ ?iear. 
ba| (sub. conj.), that. 

'at^ (sub. conj.), wJmt^ as (refer- 
ring to past time). » 
toenit, if when (referring t<j 
future or indefinite time). 


Reading Exercise. 

1 . §eute morgen fam ein Srief non meinem Gruber, ber 
je^t in Sentfc^ianb ift. 2. (Sr fi^rteb etnen langen ©rief on 
(to) metnen 25ater. 3. SKein ©ruber tear in §omburg, ober 
er ift noci^ ©erlin gegongen. 4. (Sr fi^reibt, ba| er biefe 
©tobt fel^r ft^b'n finbet. 5. 2Korgen merbe ii^ meinem ©m= 
ber einen langen ©rief f(|retben. 6. Sort, l^aft bu bein 
bentf(^e§ ©ud^ gefunben ? 5 = 0 , ©oter, eS fgg ouf bem Sif^c 
in meinem fOJorie (lotte e8 bobin gelegt unb ii^ fgnb; 

eS bo. 7. SD^ein f^reunb fam, afs ii^/i^ 8- & |jjb."baS'{ 
ipafiier auf (up), toeIcbeS auf ber (Srbe unb ftedt^ eS in 

bie Safdbe. 9.' ®a« ^afiier, tDefc|e§ er in bte S:afc|e ftedte, 
tear ber ©rief, ben idb ber toren" butte. 10. ©er Snabe, ber 
bo§ ipofiier but, ift mein fj’^eunb. 11. ®ie fjrau, bie geftern 


>Iii berUe'ten, Oev- is prefix; hence no augment 
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!^ier tear, ift bie SKutter be3 ^nabeit, ber fo fraitf ift. 
12.*®er junge 3Kann, ben @te -geftern in ber @tabt fallen, 
ift nnfer neuer Secret. 13. (£r inirb fommen, ^toe^n ©ie 
rufen. 14. gerufen unb er ift fogleit^ gelommen. 

15. ®ie ^iid^er, bie ttir getauft l^aben, finb no(^ nicEit ge= 
fommen, fie toerben toof)I morgen fommen. 16. gfaube 
ni(^t, bap fie morgen fommen merben. 17. ® war fcfion 
^nfel, ofe Wir in bie ©tabt famen. ®ie ©tra^en aber, 
burt^ wetc^e wir famen, Waren fei)r !^eii. 18. SDJit wef(^em' 
3uge finb @ie gefommen ? Sftit bem’^ge son 53erfin, aber 
itnfere ^^er finb npjjELni^t/gefommen. 


Oral Exercise. 

I. Supply in the following sentences ike missing relative pro- 
nouns (using both forms) : 

1. ®er 93'Jann, — f)ier ift, ift mein fjteunb. 

2. S)er 3Jlann, — ©ie fe^en, ift nnfer ©t^neiber. 

3. ©ie f?rau, — fo franf ift, ift fei^r orm. 

4. f^rau ^rown, — ©ie fuc^en, Wo^nt in unferer Strode. 

5. l“be ba§ Sud^ gefnnben, — ©ie fncfiten. 

6. @r ^at bie ®riefe oerloren, — er in ber ©afd^e :§atte. 

II. Change the present into past tense in following sentences ; 
# 

1. @r rnft unb i^ fomme. 2. a)jein .©ruber f^reibt ei» 
nen ©rief. 3.*" ©er franfe Mann liegt auf bem ©ette. 
4. ©ie graufinbet bag ®elb in if)rer ©afdbe. 5. (Sr ftefit ba 
unb fie^t mi(f|. 6.- gef|£ nac^ bem ©a^nbof. 7. ©ie 
berliert ibren Coffer. 8. ©er gefjrer legt bag ©ucb auf ben 
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9. ©It SOJatrn l^ebt ba§ $a)3ter auf unb ftedt eS in 
bie Safc^e. 10. SStr gtauben ba§ gerne.- 


Written Exercise. 

I . My sister, who is in Germany, wrote a long letter to my 
mother. 2. She wrote that she was going to Hamburg. 
3. My mother laid the letter upon the table which stands in 
her room. 4. The letter is lying there now. 5. I found th^ 
letter in my pocket. 6. My friend called and I came at once. 
7. I came at once when my friend called. 8. I shall go, if 
my friend calls. 9. He found \he book which he had lost. 

10. The girl who has the book is a friend of my si^er. 

11. That man who was here this morning is the father oi 
the girl who is so ill. 12. The old man whom we saw yes- 
terday is very poor. 13. I do not believe that our trunks 
will come to-day. 14. The trunks have come; there they are. 
15. The trunks which have come are not ours. 16. I shall 
buy the book, if it is not too dear. 17. The little town 
through which we came has only one hotel. This hotel 
stands by the railway-station. 18. It is true, if he said it. 
19. The man who is standing there is the man whom we 
saw in the hotel. 20. Which man did you see? The man 
who said ‘‘ Good day,’’ wherf we came. 


LESSON XIV. 

STRONG VERBS {cOflthllied)? 

155. In the second and third singular of the present 
indicative certain strong verbs modify or change the root- 
vowel ; 
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(a) Most of these with root- vowel a modify to ft. As ; 
bcRfen, io bake: ii^ bade, bu badft, er bcidt; wtr bacfen, etc. 

Note. — Excepted are only jcbttffctl, to create ; ji^attelt, to sound. 

156. All with root-vowel e short change I to i. As : 

bergen, fa hide: betge, bu birgft, er birgt; toir bergen, etc. 

157. (a) Of those with root-vowel e long, some change 
I to ie (see §8). As : 

fe'^en, fa see: ic^ fef)e, bu ftef)ft, er fiel)t; toir fef)en, etc. 

(b) The following change e to t (short) : ' 

geben, fogi^e: icl)'gebe, bu gibft, er gibt; lutr geben. 
ue^Kieu, fo fake: id) uet)me, bu nhnmft, er uimmt; lutr uebmen. 
treten, fa step: ii^ trete, bu trittft, er tritt; ttir treten, etc. 

Note, — For the doubled tn, t, see §5. 

(c) But Others retain long e unchanged. As : 
mebett/ to weave: xi) luebe, bu inebft, er luebt; lt)tr tt^eben, etc. 

As to details, see Remark below. 

158. (a) The following also modify the root-vowel : 

laufeu, to nm: faufe, bu Idufft, er Iduft; trir laufcn. 
faufeu, to swill: icf) faufe, bu fdufft, er fduft; trir faufeu. 
fto|en, to push: i{f) [to|e, bu ftoBeft, er trir ftofeu, etc. 

(^) And the following changes 6 to i (short) : 

Kf(^eu, to die out: ic^ lofd^e, bu fifc^eft, er trir ttfd^eu, etc, 

159. Verbs whose stem ends in -b or ~t contract the 
second and third singular if they modify or change the 
root-vowel. As : 

rateu, to advise : ic§ rate, bu rdtft, er rdt; tatr rateu. 
f^etteu, to scold: fi^elte, bu er fc^iltj^trir f(^elteu, etc. 

iBut bieteu, to bid: bu bieteff, er bietet, without change. 
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160, {a) All verbs which change to te or i in the present 
indicative make the same 'Change also in the imperatr 
singular, and drop the ending ~c. As : 

IMPER. SING. 

Ibergen birg lofdfjen lifc^ 

geben gib fd^eftett [(^ilt 

tieljtnen titmm fe^en fte^ 

treten tritt etc. etc. 

but the rest of the imperative is regular : bergt, gebt, 

febt, etc. (inerben is alone excepted, § io 6 ). 

(b) Other verbs which change in the present retain ^the 
regular imperative ; as, bade, laufe, fto|e, rate, etc. 

(c) By analogy with {a) other strong verbs sometimes 
omit c in the imperative singular; as, bleib, stay ; tomm, 
come (for bleibe, fmnme); but no rule can be given. 

161. Some further examples may be added for practice : 

Like baden: fallen, to fall; fangen, to catch ; ft^fafen, to sleep, 

“ "b^gen: to break; f|3rec^en, \\tx^vsXfto die, 

fe^en: fefen, to read; fte^ten, to steal, fc^eren, to shear, 

toeben: ^eben, to lift; ge^en, to go; fteben, to stand, etc. 

, 162. Special changes in strong verbs, to be noted as 

they occur, are : 

(a) Change in quantity of root-vowel (as above, § 157 ,^; 

§160) ; also in the principal parts. As : 
to flow flie§en pB gefloffen 

to eat freffen fra^ gefreffen, etc. 

if) Change in stem consonant. As : 
to go ^ ge^en ging gegangen 

to stand fteben ftanb geftanben 
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(f) Or in both vowel and consonant. As : 
to suffer leibett litt gelitteti 

to boil fiebeti fott gefotten, etc. 

For other special cases, see the Alphabetical List. 

Remark i. — The student can hardly be expected to master at first 
all details of the strong or other irregular verbs, but the chief peculiari- 
ties (as above) should be noted, and remembered as they occur. Most 
of the strong verbs are of frequent use, and thus are easily learned by 
Experience. 

2, The strong verbs may be classified (as in the Appendix, or vari- 
ously, otherwise). But such classification is of little use to the beginner. 
The verbs must, in general, be learned as individuals,^ and this chiefly 
by observation and use. 

, In all cases of doubt let reference be made to the Al- 
phabetical List (p. 325 ). 


Word-Order: Complex Sentences. 

163, The rules of word-order already explained apply 
also to complex sentences, in so far as the- clauses repre- 
sent the grammatical elements of the complete sentence. 
Hence : 

(i?) If the introductory dependent clause is subject^ it 
is followed at once by the principal verb (in normal order 
§76,1). As: 

ba| er l^eute l^ter fern mirb, iff fe^r 
that to-day here he will is very improbable, 
id) If the introductory dependent clause is objective or 
adverbial^ the principal verb follows in inverted order 
(§76,2). As: 

er l^eute |ter fern iDtrb, glaube 

that he to-day here he wilk believe I nok 
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al§ toir in bie @tabt fameit, tear eS nod^ l^efier 2^09 

when we into the city came, was it yet bright day 

0 In the latter case, especially after a clause con- 
dition or cause^ the principal verb is often introduced by 
fo (usually not translated). As : 

toenn er folc^e SSorte gefprod^ett I}at, fo ioerbe ic^ tabeln 

if he such words spoken has^ (so') shall I him l)la 7 ne, 

iuetf ber Seijrer fie gefc^often fiatte, fo loeinte fie bitterli(| 

because the teacher her scolded hady (so) wept she bitterly. 

Note. — Observe that in all these cases — that is, vrhen a principal 
sentence is preceded by a dependent clause — the two verbs (dependent 
and principal) stand dose together y being separated only by a comma or 
by a comma with fo. This observation is often useful in construing 
complex sentences. ^ 

(d) Sometimes, however, especially in simple style or 
for emphasis, a principal clause is construed normal 
(without fo), after a clause of condition — yet this should 
hardly be imitated by the beginner. As : 

toenn er ba§ fagt, t(^ gfaube tl}m mi)t, if he says 
thaty I do not believe him ; toenti au(^ regnet, loir 
ge'^ett bod^ au§, even if it rains, we are going out. 


Vocabulary. 


gebett, gab, gegebett, to give. 
lefcn, gctcfcn, to read, 
frctcn, tvatf gcfrefctt, to step, 
tread. 

effeit, Sj?, gcgcffctt, to eat. 
freffcn, fra|, gefrcffeit, to eat (of 
animals). 

sleep. 


raten, net, geratctt (dat), to ad- 
vise. 

taufcn, lief, gcfaufeit, to run. 
baifctt, but, gcbaifcn, to bake. 
fcfjafictt, fi^olt,’* gcftbelCen, to 
sound. 

fmtfen, foff, gcfoffen, to drink 
(like an animal). \drink. 
tritttcn, trattf, getninfen, ^o 
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gef^jroc^cit, io 

Speak. 

fi^eTten^ gcfj^oltcu, to scold. 
l^clfen/ ge^oCfcn (dat), to 
help. 

KcJ)mctt, gcnammcn, to 

take. 

ttiartcn (auf, acc.), to wait (for). 
ttJCtttg, little (of quantity), 
jucmgc, pi.., few. 


tiicl, muCfi.. 

»ielc, 7na7iy. 

Jaiit, loud. 
fdjnett, quick., fast. 
bet ©O^u, -“C, the so7t. 
haB S^icr, -c, the animal. 
ba§ (^eib, -cr, the jnoney. 
toeil (sub. conj.), because. 
gtt §aufe^ at hotne. 
nat^ ^^aufe, home. 


Note. — The verbs are arranged as indicated §150. 


Reading Exercise. 

. 1 . ®er SBMtx 6adt bad ©rot unb loir effeit ed. 2. @r 
f^irti^t fo laut, ba| ed burd^. bad ganje §ottd fi^attt. 3 . SBo 
ift ailfreb? @r ©ater tm ©arten. 4. ©ie'^ft 

bu bad toei^e §aud ba ? ®a i»oI)nt ber 'Prafibent ! 5 . ©ibft 
bu. mir bad ©ud) ober nid^t? Qa, td^ gebe ed btr, nimm ed 
nur ! 6. ©r laitft fc^nell aber id) loulg ttoc^ fdineCfer. 
1. ®et ^e^rer rdt belt Sc^ulern, pet|tg ju fern. 8. ®er 
©ater fd^ilt fettien ©o'^n, toeil er 'fi^gub ift. 9. ©iei^, ba 
fommt ber Se^rer! 10 . fjft S'arl jur ©c^ute gegangen? 
5Rein, ba jte|t er noc^. 11. „®o6 ber franfe Ttanxi nod^ 
immer fd^Iaft, ift fe^r gut," fagte ber ©oftor. 12 . ©a§ er 
feinem ©ater oieL-l^ilft, gtaube ii^ ui(|t. 13 . Slid air iu 
bad wfem ©ater. 14. ^iiu er 

meiuem ©ruber bad ©ud£) gibt, fo toerbe idE) ed lefen. 
16 . ©Seil ed im Wr {jell toar, fa{) er aSed. 16 . ©r 

fd^rieb ben ©rief, old t(^ in bad teat. 17 . ©ad 

^ier fri|t, ber Sftenfi^ i|t. 18 . ©ad ©ier fduft, ber 2Renf4 
trinft, aber biele aKenfd|en faufen ani^. 19. 3Bir ftanben 
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irnb toarteten, abet er fam nic^t, fo gittgett toiv nac^ §aufe, 
20. Sa lag ber arm a)iann uttb fagte fein Sort, aber feine 
grau fprad^ unb fc^alt fe^r ’oiel. 


Oral Exercise. 

I. Chdfige the past tense into present tense in following sen- 
tences : 

I . (Sr trat in baS dimmer unb fa^ fetnen greunb. 

2. ®er franfe SUiann fc^tief, fie ffirad) tein Sort. 3. ®e? 
^acfer bitf. 4. S)er ©o^n ’^alf bem iBoter ni(^t. 5. ®er 
iBoter fcfialt ben Sofin. 6. (Sr, na^m ba§ ©elb, toeti^eS bn 
mir gabft. , 

II. Chattge tn each sentence one of the following coordinate 
clauses into a subordinate clause by inserting ofe, loeif, etc. 

1. (3Ite) 3^4 ©ciufe unb ging ju .©ett. 

2. (Seit) ®ie arbeiteten nicfit unb ber §el)rer 

fdjalt. 

8. (Seit) ©prii^ nicfit fo taut! bein SSater ift franf. 

4. (S!)a5) ®ie goffer tommen morgen, gtaube ic|. 

5. (3tt!8) (Sr trat in baS ^iuimer unb fanb feinen g-reunb 
ba. 

6. (Senn) @r loirb fommen unb ic^ tcerbe it)n fe^en. 


Written Exercise. 

I, Who bakes your bread ? We bake it* at home. 2. Do 
not speak so loud, Karl, it sounds through the whole house, 
and your father is ill. 3. Help your little brother, Alfred ! 
do you not see that he has lost his hat ? 4, My mother gives 

this poor old woman our old shoes ; she gives the shoes to her 
little grandsons? 5. This little boy runs home when the 
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teacher scolds. 6. He advises his friend to take the money. 
7. The boy talks too much and eats too fast. 8. I do not 
believe that he will come this morning. 9. The doctor says 
that she still sleeps. 10. When I stepped into the room I 
found the animal upon a chair. 1 1. Because the scholars are 
so lazy the teacher scolds. 12. When I gave the poor man 
a glass (of) water he drank it. 13. Because it was very dark 
in the house be saw nothing. 14. When I was standing 
there he came. 15, He came and stood and waited, but she 
did not come. 16. When I was going home I saw my uncle. 
17. I called, but he did not hear. 18. When we came to the 
railroad-station the train was still there. 19. If we wait our 
trunks will come. 20. Our trunks are on the train which is 
standing: there. 


LESSON XV. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH SINGLE CASES. 

164. The use of prepositions with the cases has already 
been partly shown in the exercises. The most common 
forms will now be grouped together. Further state- 
ments hereafter (Lesson XXXVI). 

In addition to the simple (or pure) prepositions, other 
words or phrases are used as prepositions (as in English, 
comerning, instead of, etc.). These will be given more 
fully (Lesson^XXXVII). 

165. The cases most usual with ‘prepositions are the 
dative and the accusative. Prepositions governing the 
genitive are of rarer use. The most usual are : 
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Prepositions governing the Genitive. 

ftatt (anftott), instead of ttal^renb, during 

tro^, in spite of ' tnegett, on aecount of 

Note. — SSegen usually stands after the object. 

166. Prepositions governing the Dative. 

aug, out of from, of after, to, according to 

au^er, except, besides feit, since 

bet, by, near, at, with X>m,from, of, by (agent) , 

mit, with, along with 5U, to, at, for 

-h 

Note i. — meaning accordmg io^ may follow the object; as, 
mciner SDfJeillung according to nty opinion, 

2. Motion to, with places, is usually nac|; persons, .iju. 

3. The preposition to, with verbs of motion, must be distinguished 
from to expressing the indirect object (dative alone). 

167. Prepositions governing the Accusative. 

burd), through, by (means of') without, htit for 

^ixtffor UXtt, around, about, for 

gegen, towards, against tniber, against 

Note. — ^16, till, to, is sometimes used alone wdth accusative, but 
more usually is combined with another preposition ; as, bi§ auf, biS gU;. 
etc. 

3tt with the Infinitive. 

168. It has been seen that the simple infinitive (as 
|aben, loben, etc.) is used with the auxiliary toerben to form 
the future and conditional. It is also used with the 
modal auxiliaries (corresponding to can, may, must, etc.), 
and with a few other verbs (as hereafter)''^ — correspond- 
ing very nearly with English usage. 

(a) With these exceptions, a dependent infinitive is 
usually expressed with (as with English to). Thus : 
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PRESENT. 

jU.^aBen, to have 
JU tofen, to praise 
in fern, to he 
in fatten, to fait, etc. 


PERFECT. 

get}at)t 3U l)aben, to have had 
geCobt jit I)aben, to have praised 
gemeien 3 U fein, to have heoi 
gefatten 3 U fein, to have fallen, etc. 


(f) In all cases gu stands immediately before the in- 
finitive word and is repeated with each ; as, id) laimfc^e gu 
[ingen nnb gu tangen, I wish to sing and {to) dance ; id) 
glaube ba§ 93ud) gefe£)en unb gelefcn gu f)aben, I think I have 
(to have) seen and read the book. Or, with adjectives or 
nouns; as, bereit git fterben-(or gu fterben bereit), ready to 
die*; bie greube, ©ie gefetjen gu f)aben, the pleasure to have 
{of having) seen you. 


Note i. — This ju (as to in English) was primarily a preposition, in 
special uses, bat has now become, in many cases, a mere prefix of the 
infinitive (which is then often called “ the 5U infinitive,” or sometimes 
“ the supine ”). 

2. Confusion often arises from the false teaching (in English gram- 
mars “so-called”) that the form with to is the true infinitive, or infinitive 
proper. On the contrary, the true or simple infinitive is without prefix 
(as in German) — the form with to being co 7 istrtictive and idiomatic. 


Utit . ♦ ♦ gtt with Infinitive. 

169. An infinitive clause expressing purpose is usually 
introduced by the preposition urn, in order ,,, to {for . . . 
to), As:*er iff nac^ S)cutfd^Ianb gereift, um bie beutfd^e 
©prad^e bort gi>ftubieren, he has gone to Germany^ {in order) 
to study there^ etc. 

Note, again, the position of the infinitive, at the end 
onts clause preceded immediately by gu.'’ 
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Vocabulary. 


Bittett, Bat, gcBcten (um), to beg^ 
ask (for). 

BIciBeit, BUcB, gcBUcBcn, f., to re- 
7nain^ stay, 

fa^rctt, fu^r, gcfa^rcufl.), to trav- 
el,^ drive,^ ride, 

fterBen, ftarB, geftarBen, f., to die, 
Be§af)tett, to pay, 

][) 0 {ett, to fetch. 
fiim^fctt, to fight, 
to wish, 

ba^ SBettet, the weather. 


bic 5!}lcittttttg, -eit, the opinio?:, 
bet ^iBenb, — e, the eve?:i/ig, 
ber ^ctnb, — c the e?ie??iy. 
bie 9)tarf, — , the ?}iark (= 25 
cents). 

Bereit, ready, prepared. 
miibc, tired, 
q:det. 
toeit, far, 
niemanb, ?tobody. 
toieber, agam. 


Reading Exercise. 

1 . @tatL beS SBafferS trarf' er ®ein, tteil bo6 Staffer fo 
j jfitedit. war. 2. beS \d)Uijten SBetter§ blieb er nic^t 
5 U §aufe. 3. SBci^renb be§ Staged fatten wir fi^btteS 2Set» 
ter, aber nid[)t Wa'^reitb ber 9^acE)t. ^ 4; !^.e§ franfen 23ater8 
wegett waren bie Sinber fe'^r rul^ig. 6. SOietn greuttb tarn 
mit feiner ©c^weftp au§ bem §aufe unb beibe gragen ttat^ 
ber (gtabt. 6. ^u|er mettter SUutter war ntentanb 3 U §aufe. 

1, werbe bet -metnem Dnbel wo'^nen. @ein §au§ liegt 
^ bem ^a^n'^ofe. 8. !®er Sttabe ging mit feiner 'gd)Weftcr 
nacfi bem §aufe be§ 8e!^rerS. ^9._®era^^:iffieinung nai^ ift 
baS §au§ gu !iein unb gu teuefi ' lb. _' ®eit bret Shagen babe 
i(b meinen Dnfet nidjt gefefien. 11. 23on feinem-^jaufe natb 
ber (Stabt ift nicbt . weit ."^ ’12. SBir fpradien bon bem fcf;IecE)ten 
SBetter. 13. ®iefe§ alte §auS ift bon meinem Oro^oater 
gebaut. 14. ®er ©tubent ging gu feinem grennbe, um ein 
®u4 gu Joto. S Beit ber greunb aber nitbt gu §aufe war, 
ging er wieber o|ne ba§ naib ^5. ©urtb bsu , 
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Oarten Itefeti bte Stttber, um ju finben, aber fie fanbett 
feine. IT. ©egen 2ibenb tourbe ba« Setter fe’^r fc^tecbt. 

18. fyiir baS SSatertanb btimiift ber <Sotbat gegett beti f^einb. 

19. Urn baS §au^ tiefen bie tinber, um ben SBater ju finben. 

20. (Sr_bat feinen grennb nm ben igrief, ben er noc^ nidjt 
getefen ^'atte. 21. ©ie toitnf^ t ba§ igud} ju ^aben unb e§ 
jn lefen, aber fie tonnf(^t e§ nid)t ju faufen. 22. ®elb ju 
{|aben ift beffer afe ©elb ge^bt 3 n '^aben. 23. ©ie greube 
feinen alien f^reunb gefef)en gn {)aben, war fe^r gro^. 24. ®ie 
igolbaten finb ^reit, fiir ba§ 25atertanb jn lanififer> unb ju 
fterben. 

Oral Exercise. 

Supply the endings in following sentences : 

1. Sa^renb b — ©ommerS btieben wir bei mein — Onfel. 
2. Segen b — Setters ging er nii^t nai^ b — ®tabt. 3. ®er 
(Sot)n fam ftatt b — SSoterS. 4. ®ie ©(^wefter ffiiett mit 
i^r — iSmber. 5. lu^er unfer— SEtotter maren nur jmei 
®amen ba. 6. ©er ©i^uler fam auS b — @d)ule unb ging 
nad) b — §aufe feineS f^reunbeS. 1. (Seit b — f)abe id) 

meinen Gruber nit|t gefefien. 8. S)er ^rief ift tion mein — 
SSater gefd^rieben. 9. ©er @ol)n fauft baS 53u(^ fiir fein — 
S5ater. 10. ©ur^ b — §auS liefen bie ^inber. 11. Dt)ne 
b — fann i(^ nii^ts madien. 12. S3is ju b — 

wirb er ba fern. 

. Written Exercise. 

I. On accotig,t of the bad weather we all stayed at home. 
2. During the evening the weather got better and we went to 
the city. 3. Instead of a letter my friend sent the book. 

4. In spite of my •warm gloves my hands were very cold. 

5. ^Besides these books I also bought paper and pencils. 
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6. Karl came out of the garden and went to his teacher, 

7. The teacher went with the boy to the school. 8. By the 
school stood a big house. 9. We went to [the] town \n order 
to buy the book, but we did not buy it because it was too 
dear. 10. The book which I am reading is written by a 
woman, ii. According to my opinion the book is badly 
written. 12. She went home with her friends, but without 
her mother ; her mother did not wish to go without her hus- 
band. 13. We went around the house in order to find tb^ 
door. 14. I shall go through the garden in order to see the 
pretty flow^ers. 15. These men are ready to fight and to die 
for their fatherland. 16. To^V’ards evening we became very 
tired. 17. I asked (begged) my brother for (um) the bbok, 
but he did not wish to give it. 18. The children w^ent 
towards the house and begged for a glass of water, but no- 
body was there. 19. Since that day he has not been at 
home. 20. Is it far from here to the railway-station? No, 
it is not far, you have time. 

LESSON XVI. 

PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING DATIVE OR ACCUSATIVE. 

170. an, at^ 7 iear^ on, to nefien, beside, nca 7 \ ivith 
auf, on, tipon^ to, for fiber, over, above, abotit 
I}ilttcr, hehmd lintcr, mider, among 

in, hi, mto Dor, befo 7 'e,fo 7 % -ago 

Stoifcfjcn, betiueeji 

These prepositions are used with the dative (pivhere), 
expressing rest, or motioii within a place; with 
the accusative (whit/ief) expressing motion to a place, or 
the direction of an action or thought up 07 i an object. As : , 
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td^ ft|e ouf etnem ©tuf)! I sit on a chair 

id^ fe^e baS £iilb auf emett ©tit’ll .1 seat the child on a cfiair 
i(i) ge^e?in bem ©arten I walk in the garden 

iS) ge^e m ben ©arten / walk into the garden 

bte SSoIfe fte^t itber bem ©erge the cloud stands over the 

fnountain 

bte SBoIfe jtel)! itber ben iBerg the cloud passes over^ the 

mountain 

And metaphorically — most usually the accusative : 
er f]Drai^ iiber ben Srieg he spoke about the mar 

er fi^rieb anf metnen ©efe"^! ^ he wrote at my command 


^iOTE. — As English does not distinguish the objective cases, the 
use o£ the cases with these prepositions requires special attention. The 
did rule, that the dative answers the question where? the accusative 
the question whither? is useful. Also, as a “rule of thumb, it may be 
added; when in doubt, use the accusative. 


Contraction of Prepositions with the Article. 

171. Some prepositions are frequently contracted with 
the definite article. The most common forms are : 


DATIVE SING. ACCUS. SING. 

masc. or neut. neut. 


am 

for an bem 

an§ for 

an bag 

beim 

bet bem 

aitfs 

auf bag 

im 

tit bem 

buri|§ 

bur(| bag 

bom 

t)on bem 

fitrg 

fflr bag 

3^tTt 

p. bem 

ins 

in bag 

jur 

FEM.* 

for ju ber 

um8 

um bag 


^ — and some others, less usual. 

Remark. — The various meanings and uses of the prepositions (in 
• Geifnan as in English), can be learned only by experience, and cannot 
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be brought within elementary limits. Further statements on this sub- 
ject are made in a later lesson (XXXVI). 


Prepositions as Adverbs (Verb-Compounds). 

172. Some of the most common prepositions are used 
with verbs as adverbs, without object, modifying the 
meaning of the verb only — and so distinguished from 
the preposition with its object. As: er fj}rang eifig auf, 
he spra?ig hastily up; er fprang eiltg auf ben Sifd), 07 t tfie 
table; Ut ©onne geljt tm SBeften unter, Ihe sun sets {goes 
tmdeT) in the west — ge^t iinter bie See, goes tmder the sea. 

These forms, in their various relations to the verb,'' are 
treated in Lesson XXV. 


173. Other words besides prepositions are so used. 
And sometimes the preposition forms part of an adver- 
bial compound — especially with |er, hither; !^tn, hence; 
as, l^erauf, up {here ) ; f3inau^, out^ away^ etc. As : er jog 
ba§ SKeffer ^eraibS, he drew his knife out; ber SBogel flog 
fd^neK ^inanf, the bird flew quickly tip. 


Note. — The following doggerel lines, from German grammars, may 
be added as a possible aid to the memory : 


I. Dative. 

mit, Txac^, tiac^ft, neBft, famt, 

Bei, jeit^ tJon, gu, guiuiber, 
eittgegeu, auger, au§, 
ftet0 mil bem 2)atir) nieber. 

III. Dative 

%a, auf, "Winter, neben, in, 
iiber, untcr, t>or u-?ib groifd^en 
fteljen mit bem Slccufatib, 


II. Accusative. 

55ei beu Sorteru : burc^, fiir, obue, 
fouber, gegcu, urn imb mtber, 
fd)reibe ftet§ ^ccufatib, 

uie beu S)atib nieber, 

* 

. Accusative. 

menu mau.frageu faun : mobtu? 
SDZtt bem S)atiu fteben fte fo, 
bag man nur faun fragen : mo.? 
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Vocabulary. 


jjcrgejfeit, t>err|a|, uergeffcn, to 
forget. 

ft^en, fafe gefeffen, to sit. 
fcie^cn, IrS^, gefr8d^eit, f., to 

creep. 

ttietfett, ttJtirf, gctoorfen, to throw. 
ftt^ctt, to seek^ look for. ] Weak 
jogcti, to chase j hunt. ) verbs, 
bic -ett, the work. 

bic the request. 
bie 0tf}ulatbeit, school-work. 


bct^ the school-book. 

ba^ the dining-roo?n. 

ba^ S3ctt, -Clt, the bed. 

generally^ commonly. 
fogar, even. 

bctttt (coord, con].), for. 
fottbcrtt (coord, conj., used only 
after a negative), but. 

Balb, soon. 

whither^ wher^ (of mO' 

tion). 


Reading Exercise. 

1 . !t)er flettte fommt au§ ber <SSjuk nad) §aufe, 
ttiirft feme <$d)ult)u(^er utiter beit tm (S^jimmer unb 
liiuft tit ben ©arten. 2. ^n bem ©arten fpielt er mit fet» 
nen greimben. 3. SJadE) etner ©tunbe gef)t feme 2!)Jutter in 
ben ©arten unb fagt jn ge'^' inS unb 

mac^e betne ©i^ularbeiten!" 4. 2Raj gel)t in bag §aug unb 
fucf|t feine ©i^uibiii^er. 5. @r ge^t auf (up to) fein dimmer 
unb fud^t, aber bie ©i^uibitd^er liegen nii^t ouf bem Stif<|. 
6. -@r fuc^t under bem £ifi^, er friedfit fogar unter bag -Sett, 
aber bie ^iii^er finb nidijt ba. 1. „ajhttter," fogt er, „i(^ 
^abe meine @cE)uIbud)er berloren." 8. „3!Bo fiaft bu fie t)er» 
loren?" — „§ier in bem §aufe." 9. „|)atteft bu bie ^ud^er 
in ber §anb, al§ bu in bag §aug famft?" SDhitter." 

10. „9Bo ’^aft bu fie l^ingelegt?" „3Iuf ben Sif^." „3Iuf 
toeii^en Sif^?" „®ag !^abe id^ tiergeffen!" 11. „9Zun," 
fagt bie SEtotter, „g*e^’ in alie ^^mer im ^aufe unb fm^e 
untgr alien Sifd^en, benn gemb^niidfi legft bu beine ©d^ulbm 
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ijtr ttic^t auf ben fonbem bu wirfft fie unter ben 

Sifif)!" 12. So finbet 3}^af feine Sitcfier. 


Oral Exercise. 

Answer following questmis : 

1 . SBo^in tnarf SDiaj feine ISiidier, al3 er an§ ber @d)ule 
fam? 2. 2So lagen bie ^udier aifo? 3. S55o ftanb ber Sifcf)? 
4. SSot)in lief er bann? 5. So fpieite er mit feinen greun^' 
ben? 6. •»So^in ging feine SJiutter, urn i^n in§ §au8 ju 
rufen? 1. So^in ging Sifaf bnnn? 8. So fuii)te er feine 
®ud^er? 9. So'^in frod^ er fogar? 10. Sa§ fragte ■bie 
gjhttter? 11. So Ijatte feine ©i^nl&u^er, afe er in, 
ba§ $au8 {am? 12. So f)atte er fie ni(|t l^ingelegt? 


Written Exercise. 

I. Max threw his books on the table. 2. His books are 
lying on the table. 3. He runs into the garden. 4. He is 
playing in the garden. 5. His mother came into the.garden 
and Max ran into the house. 6. He found his books on the 
table. 7. He is sitting at the table. 8. The dog crept under 
the bed and the boy crept under the table. 9. The dog is 
under the bed and the boy is under the table. 10. The boy 
found his books on the table, but he had thrown them under 
the table, ii. Where are you going? I am going into the 
garden. 12. Where is your father? He is in his room. 
13. The boy ran with his mother into the l?ouse. 14. He 
sat between his father and his mother. 15. He ran behind 
the house. 16. In front of (before) the house is a small gar- 
den. 17. Two days ago (t)0r, etc.) he was here, in this room. 
18. She sprang through the open window into the room and 
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crept under the table. 19. At (auf) my request, she wrote a 
letter to (an) her father. 


LESSON XVII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD SIMPLE FORMS. 

Remark. — The snbjunctive mood — little used in English — has 
*wide and important uses in German. Hence its forms must be early 
learned, and its uses noted as they occur. Further statements hereafter. 

174. The simple forms — or tenses — of the subjunc- 
tive are the present and the past (preterit or imperfect). 

Note. — The uses and senses of the subjunctive are too various to * 
•be adequately represented in a paradigm. They must be learned by use. 

The Present Subjunctive. 

175. As compared with the indicative, the subjunctive 
present forms are fewer and more uniformly regular. 

(a) The verb-stem is always unchanged throughout. 

(^) The third person singular is like the first person. 

{c) The syllabic e is more usually retained before -ft, -t. 

In general, the present subjunctive simply drops -n of 
the infinitive. Thus : 


($a6ett) 

Examples. 

(©eitl) 

(SBerbeti 


fei 

ttjerbe 

bu 

feieft 

toerbef 

er 

fei 

toerbe 

tttr l^abett 

feten 

toerbei 

^abet * 

feiet 

, toerbet 

fte l^abett 

feien 

toerbet 
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[Weak) 

(^Strong^ 

[Strong) 

ii^ lobe 

w 

fatte 

bu lobeft 

fet)eft 

falleft 

er lobe 

fe^e 

falle 

loir lobeii 

fefien 

faQen 

i^r lobet 

fe^et 

foQet 

fie loben 

feljen 

fallen 


Observe that the weak and strong forms show no dif- 
ference, both being alike regular. 


The Past (Imperfect) Subjunctive. 

176 . {a) In weak verbs, the past subjunctive has the 
same forms as the past indicative, except that (rarely) 
syllabic e may occur before the endings; as, lobete. 

ip) In strong verbs the past subjunctive modifies the 


vowel of the past indicative and 
as in present subjunctive. 

adds -e, with inflection 

[Weak) 

{Strong 

[Strong 

tcE) lobte 

w 

fiele 

bu lobteft 

fa^eft 

fieleft 

er lobte 

W 

fiele 

lotr lobten 

fa^en 

fielen 

t^r lobtet 

fa^et 

fielet 

fie lobten 

fallen 

fielen 

(c) §aben, fetn, toerben 

have past subjunctive strong — 

16) l^atte 

ware 

wiirbe 

bu ptteft 

wareft 

wUrbeft 

er bStte 

ware 

Wiirbe 
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lotr fatten Karen Kurben 

t’^r pttet Kiiret wiirbet 

fie i)(ttten Karen Kurben 

— e being already present in tjatte, KUrbe. 

Remark. — Observe that the subjunctive is not in all forms distin- 
guished from the indicative. Note carefully the forms that are alike. 
Note especially that the past subjunctive is distinguished from the past 
indicative only in stro7tg verbs. 


Some Uses of the Subjunctive. 

Some of the simpler uses of the subjunctive will be 
given in this and the next Lesson, with fuller statement 
hfereafter. ^ 

The Contingent Subjunctive. 

177. (a) The subjunctive — which marks, in general, 
the absence of direct or positive assertion — is used regu- 
larly in contingent statements; that is, in matter of 
doubtful reality ; such as wish, purpose ^ permissioriy con- 
cessioHy possibility y etc. As : ®ott ge6e, God grant; er 
ftubiert ftei^ig, bamit er fc^neH feme, he studies diligently 
that he may learn rapidly ; e§ fet fo, so be it ; id) erlaubte, 
ba| er nQC^'§aufe ginge, I permitted him to go home (that 
he should go); ba§ mare tra'^r^ that might be truey 
etc., etc. 

ip) In this sense the subjunctive supplies the first and 
third persons of the imperative (§ 71 , as, ge^eti mir nad^ 
§aufe, let us^go home; fominen @ie, come (in address). 


Vocabulary. 

ertnuhen (dat. of person), to al- to hope. 

* lowy permit. to wish. 
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tCQum, to rain, 
to feeL 
fegnen, to bless. 
ferttg werben, to get done. 

to breakfast. 

-e, the breakfast. 

early, 
late, 
in thm. 


glad, 
cool. ‘ 

bet JRegett, the rain. 
ber 9*iegettf(^irm, the umbrella, 
God. 

perhaps, 

bantit' (sub. conj.), in order that, 
that. 

itn^ (dat. and acc.), us. 


n Reading Exercise. 

1 . SGSir gttigen fc^nett, bamit S)tr friif) no(| §aufe !amen. 

2. fir frii^ftudte frii^, bamit er jeitig am iga’^ti^of mase. 

3. ®er ^nabe fi^reibt feme ©^ufarbeiten f(^nelt, bamit er , 
fertig tterbe. 4. 2H3 i(^ ber armen alten gran ®elb gob, 
fagte fie; „®ott fegite ©ie, guter §err!" 5. ®er Se^rer er* 
taubte, ba§ ber ^itier nad) §aufe gtnge, toeit er franf 
ioar. 6. ©efjen toir nad| §aufe, benn e§ toirb ffiat! ©e^eit 
@ie, id) toerbe {)ier bleibeti! 1 . miinft^e, ba§ id) ba§ 
@elb fSnbe, beitn ic^ '^abe leinS. 8. ®a§ toare mo^t toat)r, , 
ober er mirb e0 nii^t glauben. 9. ©ie Sittber tt)unf(^ten, ba| 
fi^oneg SSetter fame, ober eS regnete uttb fo murben fie 
atfe fel}r na^. 10, Bitte, erfauben ©te, bo§ er au(| eiix 
Sort fpret^e ! fir f))red)e, fo oief tote er ttimfd)e. 11. ©eien 
toir frol}, ba^ e§ nid)t reguet, bettn toir ^aben feine 9?egen* 
fd)irme'mit (with us),;*, >12. 9iun regnet e§ ftarf; id) tottttfc|e, 
toirfommen nid)t gtt f^atnod) §aufe. 13. ®er SBater toiinfibt, 
ba^ feiti ©o^Tt in ber~'^d^ufe flei^ig fei, abe? ber ©o^n ift 
faul. S gietfeicb t toirb er fleigig toerben; ^offen toir ed! 
14. ©eien ©ie ruf)ig unb ffirei^en @ie nic^t, bamit ber Se^* 
rer l)6re, toaS ber ©f^iiter fagt! 15. SBer O^ren i^at, ber 
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l)6re! 2Ber 2{ugen l^at, ber fel^e! SBer ^ftnbe Ijat, ber 
16. eriauben @te, ba| 3'^)’-’ utiS 

bamit er unfere 3lufgab'e mit mtr [tubtere. 

Oral Exercise. 

I. Give subjunctive forms of followmg indicative forms : 

er fie ift; er wirb; er lobt; er f(i)laft; fie fie!)!; id^ 
ffiielte; er berlor; fie ftarben; wir fprangen; toir toarfen; 
'btt tturbeft; ii^ fanb; i(^ ful)r; er bu ftanbft. 

II. Give indicative forms of following subjunctive forms ; 

er trinfe; er tnoifie; er'^^elfe; er laufe; fie fterbe; er 

bteibe; Wir Derga^en; er fii^e; fie bate; er naf)me; fie gii» 
‘ben; fie f:pieitett; if)r toaret; bu fipredieft; bu rateft. 

— and continue question and answer. 

Written Exercise. 

I. This boy studies (lernt) diligently in order that he may 
speak German. 2. Let us study diligently that our teacher 
may praise us. 3. May God bless the good gentleman,” 
said the old woman. 4. We wish that he may-come, 5. Let 
us go into the house ; it is raining. 6. The mother wished 
that the children should-take their umbrellas and walk fast. 

7. The teacher permitted the children to go home (say : that 
the children, etc.), because they had been so diligent. 

8. Let us hope that it may not rain, for we have no umbrel- 
las. 9. I hoped that you had the money, because I have 
none. 10. The children breakfast very early that they may 
be in [the] ^ school in time. ii. This scholar works quickly, 
not because he is diligent, but that he may get done. 12. Let 


^ Words to be supplied in translation are enclosed thus [ ]. 
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us go home now, it is getting late. 13. So be it. 14. Let 
us go into the garden, it is cool there. 15. Be glad that it is 
notraining, for we have forgotten our umbrellas. 16. The 
boy threw his book on the table and said : “ It is getting late, 
now let’s go to bed.” 17. The teacher allowed the boy to go 
(see 7), that he might-see his father, who was ill. 18. Be 
(|etb) quiet, children 1 that your poor father may-sleep. 


^ LESSON XVIIL 

COMPOUND SUBJUNCTIVE FORMS. 

•!» 

178. The compound forms of the subjunctive are 
formed as in the indicative, with the corresponding sub- 
junctive parts of the auxiliaries. Thus (§ 123 ) : 

(a) The perfect subjunctive 


fjabe ' 

1 gel)abt 

fei ] 

1 geinefen 

bu l^abeft ] 

> geiobt 

bu feift 

!► gemorbeu 

er ^abe , 

) gefe^en 

er fei j 

1 gefanbet 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

1 The phip erf ect subjunctive : 



iij ^atte ^ 

1 ge^abt 

id^ toare 1 

1 gelrefett 

bu liitteft 

^ gefobt 

bu tuareft 

[ getuorben 

er ^atte . 

^ gefe^^eu 

er luare ] 

\ geignbet 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


0 The future subjunctive ; 

toerbe \ ^aben 
bu merbeft > loben 
er toerbe ) fe'^en 
etc. etc. 


or 
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(d) The future perfect subjunctive (§ 114 ): 

ii) iDerbe 1 gef)abt l^aben r get^efen fein 

bu iDerbeft >■ gelobt I)a5en or | geiuorben fein 

er inerbe J gefel^en l^aben ( gelanbet fein 

etc. etc. etc. 


S'ome Uses of the Subjunctive (continued). 

The Indirect Subjunctive. 

179. The subjunctive, dependent on a verb of saying 
or thinkings expressed or implied, is used to express a 
statement as alleged or viewed by another — hence not 
dk'ectly affirmed. This is called the indwect subjunctive 

^(or subjunctive of indirect statement). 

(a) In such case the tense of the subjunctive is usually 
the same as the indicative tense would be in the direct 
statement. As: er fagte, bafe fein |)err franf fei, he said 
that his master zms sick (direct : mein §err ift franf) ; er 
fd^rieb, ba^ er ein gefauft (}abe, he wrote that he had 
bought a house (direct : ic§ f)abe etn gefauft). 

ip) But, in general, subjunctive forms are avoided that 
are identical with the indicative. (See Remark, §176.) 
As: er meinte, ba^ id) ®efb genug ^atte (not Ijabe), he 
thought that I had money e^iough; er fagte, bajj mir fc^on 
genug bejafjlt fatten (not i^aben), he thought that we had 
already paid enough. Further statements hereafter. 

The Unreal (Conditional) Subjunctive. 

180. The subj[unctive is used in both members of an 
unreal condition — that is, of a condition stated as con- 
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trary to fact — the past subjunctive here expressing 
present time, the pluperfect subjunctive past time. As: 

{a) er Wave jel^t veid), tnetin er fparfam imre — trenn 
er fparf am geirefen lt>dre, Ae would ?iow he rich if he were 
— if he had been — economical; er ijdttt gefprot^eu, 
'Wtnxi er ba^ S^fciSt ^dtte, he would have spoken falsely if 
he had said ihai. 

(f) If the dependent clause precedes, the construction^ 
is as §163, c. As : trenn er fparfam indre, fo trdre er je^t 
retd^^ ti^enn er ba§ gefagt ^dtte, fo {)dtte er faif(^ gefproi^em 

Note. — Similarly, an unreal wish (contrary to fact). As: id) tt>un= 
ft^e, er lodre l^ier, I wish he were here (but he is not). Further state- 
ment hereafter. 


Condensed Dependent Clauses — Word-Order. 

181 . It has been seen (§153) that dependent clauses, 
introduced by a subordinating connective, always have 
the transposed order. But sometimes the connective is 
omitted, and the word-order modified, as follows : 

{a) In an objective noun-clause, following a verb of 
saying or thinkings the connective ba^, that, is often 
omitted (as in English), and the order is then as in prin- 
cipal sentences. Thus: Normal: er fagte, feiu .^err fet 
gU §aufe, he said his master was not at home. In- 
verted: er fagte, l^eute fei fetn §err ju §aufe, he 
said to-day, etc. Note the comma in German. 

(b) In a conditional clause, when incnTl, if (or oh^ 
whether) is omitted, the word-order is inverted (as also 
in English). As: er irdre ie|t tetd^, indre er fjjarfam — 
or fparfattl getnefen, he would now he rich, were he — or 
had he been economical. Or with condition preceding: 
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mare er fparfam — fparfam gemefen — fo miire er ie|t vetdi, 
were he — had he bee?i — economical, he would now be rich 
" {c) This form is especially frequent with preceding a(c\ 
as (ate menn, ate ob, as if). As: er fd)rie, ate mdre er 
iDerriidt;, he screa^ned as if he were crazy (= ate mentt er 
t)errucft mdre)* 

[d) But the relative connective is never omitted (as 
sometimes in English). As: the man I saw, ber SJfantl, 
ben (metd^en) idf) fa^. 

For frequent omission of the auxiliary l)a6en Or fein in 
transposed order, see §282: 


Vocabulary. 


(|en, to p7vmise. 

fietemtncn, befcm, befommctt, to 

get, receive, 

Utcittcn, to think, mea^u 
befut^cn, to visit, 
bet the visit, 

gttttt S3efttd|, on a visit, 
bet Sent, the cent. 
fteifiget, 7nore diligent. 


ob (sub, conj.), whether, if. 

batin, in it, therem, 

anbet, other. \row, 

iibetmotgen, day after to-mor- 

fc^on, already. 

ted^t, right, very. 

fetfift, self; adv. even, 

toivtliUjf really. 

nUtirtf al 07 ie. 

finished, ready, done. 


Reading Exercise. 

1 . Sitte, 'fagen <Ste bem ©c^tteiber, ba^ er berfproc^en 
^ttt, ben jRod. tieute ferttg p Ijaben. 2. ©agen @ie anc^, 
ba§ ic^ fetnen anberen 9?od ptte. 3. ®er ©(^netber fogt, 
ba^ ber 9?ocf nidit ferttg fet; er ^abe nt(|t bte getjabt, 
toeil er fo btel jit 'tnat^en gef)abt f)atte. 4. @r fagt, er toerbe 
ben 3to(S morgen fti^iefen. 5. ©agen ©ie bem 3!)ianne, baf 
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morgen gu fpiit fei. — 6. SBa§ fi^riefe -Gruber? Sr 
f(|rieb, ba§ er nii^t gefommen fet, meif er einen alten grennb 
jum iBeiU(^ ge^abt t)a'6e. 7. 3Bir gfoubten, bog @te’ fi^on 

etnen ®rief oon ^{)rem 23ater gel^obt l^otten. — 3^0, id) l^obe 
einen ISrief befommen, ober er fc^reibt nic^t, ob er {)eute ober 
morgen fommen merbe. 8. Ser ©^iiler meinte, bog er bie 
Sirkit gut gemoc^t ^otte, ober ber Sel^rer meinte, bog bie 
Srbeit rec^t fc^Iei^t toore. 9. ^d) tounf(^e, it^ l^otte boS ©elb,, 
ober i^ ^obe feinen Sent. 10. SBftre mein 23oter bo geloe* 
fen, fo ttiflre oUeS gut gemefen. ll. Sitte, fogen @ie §erm 
@(^mibt, id) tame morgen, toetln eg fc^bneg SSetter toftre. 
12. §err @(^mibt fogt, er fei morgen nid)t ;iu §onfe, offer 
iibermorgen bieibe er 5U ^oufe. 13. iDJeine ©c^ioefter fi^reibt,’ 
ba§ i^r 9)^onn ein neueg §ong gefouft tjobe, ober fie mof)m 
ten no(^ ni(^t bdrin, weit eg not^ nid)t fertig wdre. 14. SSore 
ber ®nabe fleifiiaer getoefen, fo |Wt£.er mel)r^geternl, meint 
ber f'e^rer. 15. ©tonbe er jefbff bier, fo fgroc^en ®ie nii^t 
fo. 16. ^d) ginge .felbft, t)atte id) bie 
toirKic^^feine 9JJonn fogt, bo| er front fei, 

oSerl^ gfoube, er ift gonj wof)!. 18. Sr frogte ben fnngen 
iBionn, ob er SBoffer ober SKein trinfe. 


Oral Exercise. 

I. Change foUowmg indirect speech to direct speech: 

1. ®er ©(fitter fogt, bof bie Sfnfgobe nic^ fertig fei, er 
^obe nic§t bie Qdt get)obt. 

2. Sr frogte mi(^, ob ic^ morgen fome. 

3. Ser aKonnJogt, eg fei jn fgot unb er ^obe feine 3eit 
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4. SJJein S3mber fc^reiBt, er lt)obe eitt §au§ gefauft, noth 
d^eS fe^r f(| 6 n unb gro| fet. . 

5. ' @em SSater fagte, ttir fomen p fpdt nod^ bent :So^n^of. 

II. Change following direct speech to indh^ect : 

1 . (gr fragte mid): „®mb @ie geftern gu §aufe gemefeti?^ 

2 . ®er ^nabe fagte: ^>cibe bieSlufgabe felbft gema(^t" 

3. ®ie 3Kutter fagte gu i^rer S:oc|ter: l^ute 

einen 48rief aom 25ater befommeu.'' 

4. 3^1 Gruber ift uit^t l^ier, er jft in 32eiD 

5. ®er Sel^rer fragt: „S[§o ift aUaj?" 


Written Exercise. 

I. The shoemaker says that your shoes are not ready. 
2. He says he will send them to-morrow. 3. The boy said 
that he had written the exercise, but that he had forgotten to 
learn the lesson. 4. My friend writes -that he has received 
my letter. 5. He does not write whether he had been in 
Berlin or not, 6. I always thought that you had been in 
Germany, you talk German so well (gut) . 7 . He really thinks 
that I have money, and I wish it were true. 8. She says she 
has lost the money [ ] you gave her. 9. She would be rich 
if she had not lost her money. 10. The girl would be done 
with her work, if she had been more diligent, ii. If I had 
been there, I should not hav.e said that. 12. The man said 
his master wa« not at home, because he thought that he was 
not there. 13. Had he been at home, I should have seen 
him. 14. The book I bought was not so dear. 15. The 
man I saw was an old man. 16. Were ]je here, all (ade^) 
lyould be well 1 17, I wish you had been there. 
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LESSON XIX. 

THE CONDITIONAL, 

182. The compound subjunctive formed with the past 
subjunctive of luerbcn, being used mostly in conditional 
sentences, is generally called the co7iditio7ial — present or 
perfect. Thus: 

{a) The pres e7it conditional r 

id) i^itrbe \ or fern, • I should have or he 

bu tDitrbeft > loben tuerben, 

er luiirbe ) fel)eti fauben, he would have or 

etc. etc. etc. 

• {i) The perfect conditional: 

id} luilrbe ] ge^abt l^aben or getuefen fein^ I should have 

bu tufabeft > gelobt ^aben geiuorben fein, had or been 

er luiirbe ) gef el^eu bo^beu getaubet \t\% he would have 

etc. etc. etc. had or been, etc. 

Note. — Observe that here tDiirbe corresponds to both should and 
would^ expressing simple conditio7t (as tnerbe, §ii4)» while the modal 
uses, in both cases, are otherwise expressed (^hereafter). 


Use of the Conditional. 

183. The conditional may take the place of the sub- 
junctive in the principal member {apodosis) of a condi- 
tional sentence : 

(a) So, especially in order to avoid th-e use of a sub- 
junctive form identical with the indicative. As: xdj 
tuiirbe i^m uic^t gtaubeu, toeun er ba^ fagte; or mnn er 
ba§ fagte, fo miirbe ii}m ui^t gfaubeu — where glaubte 
would be an ambiguous- form. 
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(^) Also, when there is especial reference to the future. 
As : liiir tnitrben morgen nicf)t l)ier fein, menu er 3uru6 

fame, we should 7tot be Im'e io~9?ionvw, if he should return. 

Note. — i. Obsei-ve that the present conditional corresponds to the 
past (preterit) subjunctive; the perfect conditional to the pluperfect sub- 
junctive — also that the conditional stands only in the principal member 
(apodosis) of the conditional sentence. 

2. Also, that the conditional is itself a form of the subjunctive. 
F urther statements will be added hereafter. 


Vowel-Changing Weak (“Mixed”) Verb^. 

184. The following we^k verbs change c to a in past 
intlicative and perfect participle : 


{d) INFINITIVE. 

PAST. 

PEEK. PART. 

PAST S0BJ. 

brennen, to burn 

brannte 

gebraimt 

brennte 

fennen, to know 

fannte 

gefannt 

fennte 

nemten, to name, call 

nannte 

genatmt 

Ttennte 

rennett, to run 

rannte 

gerannt 

rennte 

fetiben, to send 

fanbte 

gefanbt 

fenbete 

menben, to turn 

toanbte 

geiranbt 

toenbete 


Note. — 0enben and tnenben occur as regular (like reben), usually in 
archaic style. 

if) The following also change ending of the stem (as 
in English) and form past subjunctive as in strong verbs: 

INFINITIVE. PAST. PERK. PART. PAST SUBJ. 

Brtngen, to bring brac^te gef)rad)t brac^te 

benfettyr to think bae^te gebaci^t bac^te 

Note. — i. Note that all these verbs have n (nii, tib, tig, it!) in the 
stem-ending. 

2. These are sometimes called mixed verbs ; but^the vowel change is 
not of the same nature as in strong verbs. Compare English tell, told, etc 
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The Irregular Verb tu«, to do. 

185. ^!un, to do, omits e before all endings except in 
the subjunctive, and has irregular (reduplicated) past 
(like did). Thus : 

INFIN. PAST. P. PART. P. SUBJ. 

tun tat getan tate 
Pres. Indie, tue, tuft, tUt ; pi. tUlt, tttt, tUU 
Pres. Subj. tue, tueft, tue ; pi. tuen, tuet, tueu 
Imperat. tUe tut 

Note. — I. Sun is contracted for tuen. The past tat is formed bj 
reduplication, like English did. 

2. Familiarly, tuii is sometimes used as auxiliary; as, ba^ tue 
gtaubeit, that I do not believe ; and the dialect form tat is then often used 
for tat in the past. 


Vocabulary. 


crfcnnctt, to recognize. 
ba§ the theatre. 

in^ Sweater gel^ett, to go to the 
theatre. 

the ticket. 

ber -u, the boy. 

ber SJetter, — , the cousin (male;. 

bte the cousin (female). 

ba^ §1)%, the wood. 

ber -en^ the diamond. 

boc^, yet.^ after all. 


twelve. 

btcr^eliti, fourteen. 
fritl^cr^ earlier., formerly. 

(dat.), hun^ to him. 
i^tt {acc.), hhn. 
froifctt, dry. 
proud. 

batttJtt', thereforefor that reason, 
to school. 

tttor gcit to-morrow morning, 
well (of health). 


Reading Exercise. 

1. §err (S(|utibt iciirbe uu8 morgen aben^ befu^en, toerat 
er nt(f)t fc^on morgen frufi nai^ S^eio ?)orf raftd ‘ 2. SEir 
loitrben aber hgt^lhidit 3 n §aufe fetn, benn lotr gel)en mor* 
gen abenb tnS 3:t)eater. S. ©efjen @ie and), §err iKe^er? 
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— toUrbe gern, ger)eit, aber metne grau ift ni^t tcot)!. 

4, SC8ir ttiurbeii auc^ gefauft £)oben, aber aSe tuaren 

fc^on Aerfauft. 5. SKein Dnfel fanbte uttS brei 
Setter grt^ brocbte fie un§ '^eute morgen, alg er pr Scfiule 
gtng. 6. I)er arme 3'unge war fo gergnnt, wetl er ^ad}te, 
er witrbe p fpiit pr Si^nle fommen. J,. ,.®ennen @ie unfe= 
ren Setter f|ri^ ? .^a, id) ^be ben oor einem fjoiire 

in f}f)rem §aufe gefei)en. 8. ©ie toiirben nid)t benfen, ba| 
*ber 3'iiitge nur ,^iD6tf^ .,^abre alt ift ; er ift fo gro§. 9. Sir 
nannten i^n fritter ift ie^t^.jo ,^ro6, ba| 

wir i^tt f^ril nennen. 10. f)abe immer, gebacbt , ba^ er 
fdicn oierje^n f)a^re aft fei. — 11. ®a§ §of 5 Witrbe brennen, 
.Wenn e8 nic^t fo na^ wiire; geftern l)at e§ gut gebrannt, 
toeif e§ _ trodei j_ war. 12. Sitrben ®ie ba§ §au§ gefauft 
f)aben, wenn eS bilfiger gewefen Wore? 9tein, id) f)atte ba§ 
5au§ ni(^t gefouft, benn e§ ift nid)t gut gebaut. 13. „Ser 
t)at baS getan?" fragte ber Set)rer. — „3d),'' fagte ber fleine 
3funge, „ober id) tue e§ ni(^t . wieb^ ." 14. SJJein Soter 
Witrbe e§ tun, wenn er -bie ^eit f)"dtte, aber er gef)t f)eute 
abenb ou§ unb e§ 'luiirbe p fpat werben. 15. Siirbe ber 
Sader baS Srot fruf)er fenben, wenn wir frut)er frii bftudten ? ■ 
Qa, bag tate er ge'rn' ’(or, bag wurbe er gern tun). 16. SJan 
badite Wirtlic|, ber TOann f)atte fein ®elb, wenn man i^n 
fpred)en 11% 11. @ie wltrben eg nicfit gebaut f)aben, wenn - 
@ie feine geftem tm 3:i^eater mit if)ren ©iamanten ' 
gefe^en flatten. ' 

Oral Exercise. 

I, Change following subjunctive verhforms in the principal 
member of the sentence into conditional forms (see §183) : 

1., latte ba^ ©etb, toettn er Bejalit *|atte. 
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2 . (Sr icSre '^ter, toenn er bie I)atte. 

3. @ie tiite eS, toenn id) fie (her) bitte. 

4. S)er (gd)neiber tjatte’ben SRod gebrad)t, ttenn^er i^n 
fertig ge^abt tiatte. 

II. Change following conditionals into subjunctive forms : 

1. ()d) wiirbe ge^en, icenn id) f)“he. 

2. @r Miirbe fommeit, toenn id) i^n bitte. 

3. ffiiirben @ie i^nt ein ^itlet gefanbt tjaben, toenn @ie 

jwei ge^abt {)atten? , " 

4. a)?e,ine SKutter tourbe eS nid)t geboc^t '^aben, toenn mein 
aSater e§ nid)t felbft gefagt I)atte. 


Written Exercise. 

I. If I were not going to New York to-morrow I should 
buy two theatre tickets. 2. I should have sent Mr. Smith 
the tickets, if he were not in New York. 3. Mrs. Smith 
would gladly go, if she were well 4. Would you have sent 
Mrs. Smith a ticket if you had bought more ? No, I should 
have sent the ticket to (an) Miss Smith. 5. Miss Smith 
would not go without her mother, and her mother would net 
go without Mr, Smith. 6. What should we have done, if wc 
had not bought our tickets yesterday? We should not have 
gone to the theatre, for all the tickets were already sold this 
morning. 7. Fritz would have come late to school to-day, if 
he had not run. 8. Do you know my cousin Emma? Yes, 
I knew your cousin when she was a little girl. 9. My cousin 
Emma would have gone to Germany, if her mother had not 
been so ill. 10. The wood burnt very wefl because it was 
dry ; if it had been wet it would not have burnt so ’well. 1 1. I 
think he would have brought or sent the money if he had had 
it. 12. We called the little boy ‘‘ Fritzchen because he was 
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so small, but he said proudly : I am Fritz, not Fritzchen.” 
13. One would really think we had done nothing, but we have 
worked very diligently. 14. My cousin would have bought 
the book, if he had had the money. 15. Our cousin Marie 
brought my mother the book because she thought that she 
had not read it. 16. I knew Mr. Smith formerly, but I 
should not have recognized him, and he did not recognize me. 


LESSON XX. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

186. In general, adjectives are compared by inflection, 
yvithout regard (as in English) to the number of syllables. 

The comparative adds -er; the superlative -(c)ft. 

{a) In the comparative adjectives in -e drop e; those 
in -en, -cl, -er drop e of the stem (§90). 

{b) In the superlative e is retained only after sibilants 
and -b or -t (not after -nb). As : 



POSITIVE, 

COMPARATIVE. 

SUPERLATIVE. 

7'ich 

xtxi) 

reie^er 

reid^ft 

fifie 

f^OTt 

fi^oner 


lazy 

Mge 

trdger 

trag(e)ft 

noble 

ebel 

ebler 

ebelft 

loud 

laut 

lauter 

fauteft 

mild 

mtlb 

mttber 

milbeft 

wretched 

^ elenb 

elenber 

elenbft 


187. (a) Most monosyllables whose vowel is a, 0, li 
(not ait) modify the vowel in comparison (strong com- 
parison). As : 
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old 

dt 

after 

cilteft 

strong 

ftarf 

[tarfer 

ftarfft 

red 

rot 

rSter 

roteft * 

short 

furs 

fitrser 

fiirseft 

ip) But there are many exceptions; as: 

faljd), false; 


rafe^, quick; 

\iQil, proud; toH, mad; i3oU,/ud, 

and others. 

The respective forms should 

be noted as 

they occur. 

The strong form is always marked in die- 

tionaries. 




188. {a) The following are irregular: 


great 

gro^ 

grB|er 


high 

l)od) 

f)iJl)er 

!^iid)ft (§ 90 , 

nigh^ near nal) 

noI)er 

noi^ft 


{b) And, with merely attrihcted forms (from different 
stems : 


good 

gut 

beffer 

beft 

much 

Dief 

mdjt 

meift 

little 

toentg 

rntuber 

minbeft, but also regular : 



tDemger 

Inenigft ’ 


(c) The comparatives ntefjr, toeniger are uninflected. 

189. Comparatives and superlatives inflect like simple 
adjectives. As; eiti retc^erer 2Kann, a richer man; ber 
rei(^fte 3 JJann ; rcicfiere aKSmter, ricJier men ; mein liebfter 
^reunb ; ber Sltere ©ruber iff retcfjer al§ ber jiingerc, etc. 

Note. — Observe that the ending -er may be simply inflectional, or 
comparative, or both — as in these examples. 

190. Some words have comparative form, without 
strictly comparative sense. Such are : 
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(a)^ From me{)r^ more: mel)rere (pi.), several 
“ tx\if first : ber erftere, the former 

“ last: ber le^tere, the latter 


{fi) Some words expressing relative position, which 
then form superlatives. As : 

ber oberfte, the uppermost 
ber unterfte, the undermost 
ber itmerfte, the inmost 
etc. 


ber obere, the tipper 
ber untere, the wider 
ber innere, the inner 
etc. 


— derived from prepositions or adverbs. 


The Predicate Superlative. 

191. {a) Instead of the uninflected adjective (§ 72 ), a 
superlative predicate is usually expressed by am (= an 
bem) with the dative (= at the). As : Sm 23inter finb bie 
S^age am fiirjeften unb bie 9iad}te am Idngften, the days are 
shortest (literally at the shortest), 

(b) But if a noun is understood, or the superlative is 
definitely limited-, the regular superlative is used, with 
the definite article. As, biefer ^nabe iff ber altefte (Snabe) ; 
im SSinter finb bie 9?ac^te bie langften be^ gansen Sa^re^, the 
longest of the whole year. 

Note. — The first form (a) is really adverbial, comparing different 
€mditio7ts. Yet it is often used where {h) would be more accurate. 


e Syntax of Comparison. 

192. {a) Than^ after a comparative, is ate : er iff alter 
ate ic^, he is older than I, 

(p) Jy . . . is (eben)fo . . . mie ; after a negative, usu- 
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ally fo . . . afe. As : ev tft e6enfo alt toie ti^ ; er tft ntc|t ('0 
alt ate id), he is as old — not as [ox so') old — as I. 

Note. — and tuie are sometimes interchanged, but in better 
usage, mie expresses equality ; aU, inequality, 

(c) Of, after a superlative, may be genitive, but is usu- 
ally Dort with the dative ; as, ber bejte after 93?anner — bon 
alten iKannern, — of all men. 

(d) For am metften, as auxiliaries of comparison, 
see §28^. 

Note. — S)enn (= then) also occurs — though now rarely — in sense 
of than, with a comparative. 

Absolute Comparison. 

193 . The forms of comparison are sometimes used ab- 
solutely — that is, to express a degree^ without actual 
comparison. As : 

{a) The comparative, meaning more than usual, rather; 
as, eitie Icittgere $Reife, a rather lotig journey, 

[Ij) The superlative, meaning very, most; as, ba^ 
fc^OTlfte SBetter, the most beautiful (very beautiful) weather. 
See also §288.. 

Note. — E specially in this sense the superlative often has the prefix 
afc/ of all; as, eitt aEerfd^onfter a most beautiful day. 


Vocabulary. 

bie ©eff^toifter (pL), the brothers ha§ SSerf, -e* the work, deed. 

and sisters, btc ^eifc, the joterney. 

bet 2Beg^ -e, the road, way. ba-5 the luck, happiness. 

bie -It, thi§ class. bet SSaum, the tree. 

bie Sectian^, ~etl, the lesson, Pennsylvania. 
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leife, soft, low. flSttitlf certain, certainly. 

Hug, •“cr, clever, wise. gluiflii^, happy. 

jmtfl, “jr, young. fforf, ^cr, strong, stout. 

Reading Exercise. 

1. 6ift bu alter ober iiinger af§ betiie ©^trefter 
(gmma? otter at§ meine ©c^lrefter, aber 

fie ift ebenfo gro| tote ic^. 2. SJtein :©ruber ^art ift aber 
tilt of'er tc^ bin [tarter ate er. 3. @r ift 

ber attefte Don meinen ®ef(^toiftern nnb au(| bas tlilgfte.'- 
4. 3d} Ijabe eine {iingere ©^toefter al§ (gmma. 5. ®art ift 
in i>er oberften Staffe in nnferer ©cfiute, gri^ ift aber in ber 
mterften. 6. ©art ift ber befte ©(fitter in ber @d[}ute nnb 
gri^ Dietteic^t ber fd)ted}tefte. 7. SDer erji£ig_t)at feine 3tuf= 
gabe ant beften gemadit, ber te^tere am fd)ted}teften. 8. itiun, 
ffri^ ift noc^ fet)r fung; toenn er dtter toirb, toirb er ttiigw 
unb flei^iger toerben. — 3®/ ober Dietteicbt am^ nod) trager!’ 
9. §err ^raun ift ber reidjfte SOtann in ber ©tabt unb er 
t)at bag gro^te §aug. 10. ®ie f ^nften §aufer finb nid)t 
immer bie beften, unb aud) nid)t immer bie teuerften. 11. 3i^l 
^abe toenige Siid)er getefen, bie beffer gefi^rieben finb ate 
biefeg. 12. SDer nac^fte SBeg ift nid|t immer ber befte. 
13. S)er SBater toar ber .ebetft e unb .befte atter 9Jtanner; in 
SBorten unb in SBerten tat er ©utfg, dber ber ©oi^n ift nic^t 
toie ber SSater; ber erftere f)atte Diete f^Deunbe, ber te^tere 
!^at nur toenige. 14. 9Kein 3>^eunb mad^te eine tangere iReife 
burc^ iPettnfl}lDaftien unb tiatte bag f^tinfte SBetter. 15. ®r 
^atte metjr ©tiid atg ii^, benn i(^ batte me^r iRegen ate 
©otmenfebein, ate idb bo toar. 16. ©er t)obe :Saum in um 
ferem @arten ift t)ober atg atte ©aume in feer ©trafe. (gr 
ift'ber bScbfte ^oum in ber ganjen ©tabt, gtaube ii^. 
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Jt is understood that the materials of the exercises are contin^ 
uotisly used in o?'al questmi and answer, as teachers may direct, 

* 

Written Exercise. 

I. My eldest brother is the most diligent boy in his class; 
ills exercises are always the best. 2, He is certainly more 
diligent than you are, for your exercises are often the worst. 

3. He is older and cleverer than I am, but I am just as big 
as he. 4. This road is the shortest, but not the best; the 
longer roa 4 is better. 5. Mr. Smith is the richest man in the 
town, but not the happiest. 6. She wrote her exercise quick- 
est, but not best ; her younger brother has the best exercise. 
7. He wrote a rather long letter to his elder sister, but she ^ 
did not get his letter. 8. Speak louder, Fritz ; at home you 
speak loudest, but here in school you speak too low. 
9. Hans is the laziest of all the boys. 10. My cousin ran 
quickly home, but I ran quicker, ii. Our nearest neighbor 
has the biggest garden, but we have the finest trees. 12. In 
summer the days are longest, in winter shortest. 13. To-day 
is the coldest day of the year. 14. We had the most beauti- 
ful weather on our journey and it was not so warm as here in 
the town. 15. He is my oldest and dearest friend. 16. My 
father is as old as your father, but my mother is not as old 
as your mother. 


LESSON XXL 

THE MODAL VERBS (AUXILIARIES OF MOOD). 

194 . The so-called modal verbs present special peculh 
arities : ^ 

{a) An umlaut in the infinitive is dropped in past in- 
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dicative and perfect participle, but is resumed in past 
subjunctive. 

' (b) The present indicative is like the past tense of a 
strong verb (§149). Hence these are sometimes called 
preterit-presefit verbs. 

{c) 3)25gen changes g to in past tense and perfect 
participle. 

{(t) ©otleu, iDotfen retain 0 unmodified in past subjunc- 
tive. 

{i) Only ti:)oflen has an imperative. 

195. Other parts are regular and complete (though 
thti corresponding verbs are defective in English). Thus ; 


INFIN. 

PAST. 

PERF. PART. PAST SUBJ. 

faurfen^ may 

burfte 

geburft 

biirfte 


fbnnen, cari 

fonnte 

gefonnt 

fbnnte 

Tn(5gen, may 

mot^te 

gemotf)t 

mbt^te 

mitffett, must 

mu^te 

gemu§t 

mii^te 

foHen, shall 

follte 

gefoltt 

■ fotlte 


iDotten, will 

tooUte 

gewollt 

tooflte 

PRESENT INDICATIVE. 



ic^ barf fattit 

mag 

mu^ 

foil 

will 

bu barfft fatmft 

magft 

mu|t 

follft 

loillft 

er barf fattn 

mag 

mu6 

foil 

toitl 

totr bitrfen fantten 

mogeti 

mfiffen 

follen 

iDollen 

i^r bitrft JBtmt 

m5gt 

mu^t 

foat 

iooUt 

fie birrfen fanneit 

mo'gen 

miiffen 

follen 

loollen 

PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 



id) biirfe iBntie 

miige 

miiffe 

folle 

tootle 


IMPERATIVE. 


mUt 
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The compound parts are formed regularly ; as : 

Perfect: id) l)alie geburft, gefoitnt, gemod)t, etc. 

Pluperfect: id) l)otte geburft, geforait, gemodjt, etc. 

Future : id) itierbe biirfen, foniten, tnfigen, etc. 

Conditional: i(^ wiirbe biirfen, fbnnen, mbgen, etc. 

Future Perfect: ii^ inerbe geburft ^dben, gefonnt l)aben, etc. 

Conditional Perfect: i^ luiirbe geburft fjaben, gefonnt l)aben, etc. 

196. Nearly like the modal verbs is also toiffen, to know. 


^ INFIN. PAST. P. PART. 

Thus : tniffen tr)u|te getuupt 

in present indie, id) tt)ei§ \m triffett 

bu mei^t i()r voi^t 

er jie miffen 


P. SUBJ. 

tcupte; and 


IMPERAT. 

unffe 


Note. — Stffen must be distinguished from fennen (§185). ^enneit 
expresses what is known or recognized by the senses — hence usually of 
persons and things ; lX)if[en, what is knoum by the understanding, or is 
mental property — hence usually of facts ^ statements^ etc. As : td^ fctUie 
hm 2J?ann^ aber i(^'metf3 nidih er mol^nh where he lives \ ferine ba§ 
aber id) inet^ e§ nid^t, I do not k7iow it by heart. Stiffen also means 
to know how (to). 


Some Uses of the Modal Verbs. 

107. The modal verbs — called also modal auxilianes 
or auxiliaries of mood — have more complete forms than 
in English. Hence : 

id) The German modal must often be translated by 
paraphrase ; as, i(^ / had to ; ^erbe muffeit/- / 

shall have to, etc. 

(b) The forms are also more specific ; as, I could (was 
able), foUTite ; I could (should be able), i6) IbllTlte 
(subjunctive), etc. 
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Note. — Hence care must be taken to avoid ambiguity in English. 
The sense may always be made clear by paraphrase (as above). 

198< The modal auxiliaries govern, as in English, the 
simple infinitive ; as, ic| mu^ gel)en ; er farm nidjt fnmmen, 
etc. 

(a) The modal infinitive stands after a dependent in- 
finitive ; as, er ixiirb nii^ t fommen fbnnen, will not be 
able to come. 

(^) But often a modal verb is used without dependent 
infinitive, especially when a verb of motion i^ implied ; 
as, er fonnte nic^t f)erau^, he could ?wt get out; bu foHft ttt 
beine Sammer, you shall go mto your room. And some- 
times with the force of independent verbs ; as : er fatlTl 
he does not know English ; foh ba§? 
what does that meant ber SJlenj’c^ mu^ Tlicfjt muffett, a 
man must not be compelled. 

199. In the perfect tenses the modal perfect participle, 
when combined with a dependent infinitive, itself takes 
the form of an infinitive (position as § 198 , ci). As : er 
^at nai^ §aufe gel^eit muffert, he has had to go home (instead 
of f)at . . . gemu^t). @r |atte bie Sfrbeit nic^t tun fonnen, 
he had not been able to do the wo7'-k (instead of f)atte . ^ . ge^* 
fount). 

Note. — This usage requires special attention. The form was orig- 
inally a strong participle ; at present it appears as an example of attrac- 
tion to the form of the preceding infinitive. 

200. In transposed clauses, when two infinitive forms 
stand together, the dependent auxiliary will stand before 
both — not, as usual, at the end of the sentence. As * 
id) U)eiB, bag er nad^ §cmfe l^at ge^en muffen^ I know that he 
has had to go home; tc| tuu^te, ba^ er bie 2 lrbeit nid^t ^atte 
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tun fonnen, / knezv that he had not been able to do the 
work ; er* fagt, baB er ^eute nid]t trirb fommcit fonnen, he 
says that he will not be able to come to-day. * 


Vocabulary. 


bci* Sc^jlltffcC, — , the key. 
bic SDlclobie^, -n, the tune., mel- 
ody. 

f^tie^cn, gef^toffen, to 

lock^ to shut. 

l^ercitt', m (towards the speaker). 
m (away from the speak- 
er). 

tticit tJOtt, far from. 

{for) certain. 
toenn . . . aud^, even if. 

Oh I 

(sub. conj.), until. 


barf, Imay, am permitted 
{to). 

ic^ barf nt^t, 1 7nust not., ain not 
allowed to. 

fann, I can^ a?n able (to), 
know. 

mag, 1 7nay {possibly), I like 
^ ito). 

tc^ mu|, / 7nust, have to, atn 
obliged to. 
foff, I shall, 0771 to. 

{(^ mifi, I will, wish, want to 
— other senses hereafter. 


Note. — For shall, ivill, expressing simple futurity, see § 114, note. 


Reading Exercise. 

1 . ® 6 nnen @ie i^eute 3(£ienb mit mentent Gruber iitS 
Sweater gel)en? SJein, id^ fann t(| mu^ gu gaufe Ueb 
ben, aber metne @(|ttiefter fann gelEjen. — 2 . fflhtgt bn nun 
nac^ §aufe gel^en, grt§? Qa, mul, barf nii^it bfet= 
ben; mein 23ater fogt, id^ fotfe friif) na(| §aufe fommen, 
Wetl meine (g^ularbeit maifien miiffe. 3. 2So ift 
gr l^at nad^ §anfe ge^en miiffen. 4. ®er fanie Snabe 
feme ^iufgabe nitfit lernen tooUen, aber nun mu| er. 5. ®er 
arme S'unge fonnte nii^t I^efauS ; bte Tiir war gef 0 . 5 ffen, unb 
fein SSater fonnte nii^t ^iuein, weil er ben ©tlliiffel nt£|t 
fnrben fonnte. 6 . (Sr mu|te borin bteiben, bi§ bie ajtotter 
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Ttad^ ^aufe !om unb ben ©c^Ittffel fanb. — 7. ^aht §ernt 
fgi^mibt nt(^t befudjen fbnnen, tteit id) mein §au8'ni(^t ^abe 
aerla jjen bitrfen, ic^ bin fel^r fran! gewefen. 8. §aben @ie 
meinen SBetter fe'^en woHen ? ^a, id) ^abe getoollt, aber nii^t 
gefonnt. 9. @r toil! nii^t fommen, er fonn gans gut. 10. @ie 
fagte, fie fbnnte nii^t fommen, aber id) glaube, fie fonnte, 
toenn fie wotite. 11. moCte baS ®etb nid|t be^a^f en, 
aber id) mu^te, unb ®ie toerben au(| be3af)Ien mitffen! 

12. @ie fbnnten baS ®etb besa'^len, benn Sie '^aben e§, aber 
id) fbnnte nic^t, menu id) and) toodte, benn id) r)abe feinS.v- 

13. 2Bir toerben nid)t g'e'^en fbnnen, bo§ ^Better ift 5U fd)te^t. ■ 

ll. ®8nnen ©ie ©eutfcb? -Sa, ein wenig, aber id) feme e§. 
15. §errn ©c^mibt, aber id) roei^ nid)t, too er , 

iDof)nt. 16. ioei| nic^t, ob i^ e§ mad)en fbnnte. 17. @r 
bat geiDu^t, ba^ er nid)t fommen fSnnte, aber er bat e§ nitbt 
fagen looffen. 18. (Sr toil! immer fingen, aber er fann nicbt. 


Written Exercise. 

I. My sister cannot go to school to-day; the doctor says 
she must stay at home to-day and to-morrow. 2, She wanted 
to go, but she could not. 3. “ May I go, Mother ? ’’ said 
Hans, and the mother answered : “ You may go, Hans, but 
you must not go far from the house.” — 4. My father could 
not go, because he had no time. 5. I had to walk very fast, 
because it was late. 6. This boy will have to work, if he 
wants to learn German. 7. I could not come yesterday but 
I could come tb-morrow. 8. My friend will not be able to 
be there. 9. He could not get out and I could not get in. 
10. Do you know much German? No, but I have-to learn 
it. II, My brother wanted to do it, biiit he could not. 
12. My mother has not been able to write a letter, she has 
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had no time. 13. I did not know that he had been obliged 
to go to New York. 14. I do not like that man and I do not 
want to know him. 15. The children want to go into the 
garden; may they go? 16. Can you come this evening ? I 
may perhaps come, I cannot say for certain. 17. I know 
the man and I know where he lives. 18. We can do it, but 
we won’t. 


LESSON XXII. 

MODAL USES {continued). 

201. {a) In consequence of defect of form in English, 
the perfect tense of a modal verb is expressed by have ^ 
with the following infinitive — that is, by the perfect in- 
finitive. As : er |at fritfjer f(^retben fonnen, he cotdd have 
•written sooner; er l)at nic^t fritter fommen fonnen, he cotdd 
not have come (he has not been able to come, etc.). 

{b) For the same re;ason, the German modal past, in 
the indicative, is often so rendered — in distinction from 
the subjunctive. As ; er fonnte frufjer fd^reiben, he could 
have written (was able to write) ; but er f5nnte fc|reiben, 
he cotdd write (would be able to write ) ; er mo^te geljn 
Safjre alt fein, he may Juive been (was probably) ten years 
old; er mocf)te, etc., he might be (is probably), etc. 

Note. — In general the difficulty of the modal verbs is rather in 
English than in German, and can usually be removed by paraphrase. 

202 . Phrases like could have, should have, of unreal 
past condition (§ 180 ) are expressed by the pluperfect sub- 
junctive of the modal verb with the present infinitive. 
As : he could have come, er fjatte fommen fbnnen (would 
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have been able — but did not) ; he should 7iot have done 
that (but he did), er f)atte ba§„nid)t tun folkn, etc. 

Further statements concerning the modal verbs will 
be made hereafter. 


The Causative Auxiliary Saffctt* 

203. The verb laffen (UeB, gdaffen), to let, make or cause 
• {to do or to be done) nearly resembles, in some uses,, the 

modal verbs — hence called the causative auxiliary, 

{a) It takes the modal construction with an infinitive 
(§198). As : er lief ha^ ^ferb laufen ; er I)at ha^ “ipferb 
laufen laffen, he has let (made) the horse run (§199). 

{b) If the subject of the infinitive is omitted or indefi- 
nite, the infinitive acquires a passive sense and construc- 
tion — English passive participle. As : id) Ite^ einen 
48rtef fc^reiben, / had a letter written ; 'tjobt einen ©rief 
ron meinem @o^ne fi^reiben laffen (not gelaffen), I have 
had a letter written by my son. 

Note. — Primarily : I made (some one) write : but the use of toon, 
dy, shows that the form is now felt as passive. 

(c) Saffen is often used as a substitute for the impera- 
tive subjunctive. As: Ia§t un§ gel^en (for ge!^en tnir), 
let US go; la§ i{)n fagen, toa^ er tnid, let him say what he 
will, 

204. Like laffen and the modals are also construed, 
with an infinifive, a few other verbs : the sense verbs, 

to hear: fef)en, to see; (more rarely) ful)len, to feel; 
also, "^ei^en, to bid; ^elfen, to help ; Iel}ren, to teach ; ler^ 
nen, to learn; ntac^en, to make (cause), ^s: ic^ ^abe fie 
oft fingen I have often heard her sing; er '^at mir 
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|c|ret6en ^elfett, he has helped me zvrite; \6) ^a6e neulic| 
fenncrt lernen, / have lately become acquainted with hhn, 

— But also femien gelernt, etc. — usage with these verb§ is not 

uniform, 

205. Especially f)oren and lel)en admit the passive sense 

of the infinitive, with omitted subject. As : |a6e bcs^ 

Steb oft fingeit ^oren, / Aave often heard the song snug ; 
ba!§ f)af)e id) Ooit metnem SSater fagen fioren, / have heard 
that said by my father; id) faf) ba^3 ipferb toten, I saw tfie-' 
hone killed. 

Senses of the Modals, 

206. The senses of the modal verbs will be more fuKy 
illustrated hereafter. For the present, it may suffice to** 
indicate the following leading uses : 

{a) ^Surfctt — permission : may ; (negat.) : must not 
(b) ^iilltten — ability, possibility : can, may 
(f) SKiigen — contingency: may; wish: may; incli- 
nation : like (to) 

{d^ SJiitffcn — necessity, compulsion : must, has to. 

(e) Soltctt — obligation; shall; expectation: is to ; 
hearsay : is said to 

(/) SBoflcu — intention: will; wish; will, wants to ; 
near futurity: is about to ; assertion: claims, pretends, 
confesses (to). 

Note that in some uses burfen, foniten, mogen are often 
translated alike. 

Special vocabularies are omitted hereafter. The student will find 
the needed words in the general vocabularies at the end of the book. 
The Oral Exercises, of question and answer, etc., for which ample ma- 
terial and examples' have been given, 'will also be hereafter left to the 
teacher. 
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Some of the following Reading Exercises will be given in Roman 
type. This form is found especially in scientific treatises, and is also 
much used in handwriting [script]. The digraph g is here written ss^ 
as per&aps the most familiar form. See §42, note. 


Reading Exercise. 

I. Ich habe friiher kommen wollen, aber ich babe nicht 
gekonnt. 2. Warum haben Sie nicht f ruber kommen k 5 n- 
’ nen ? Weil ich meine Schularbeit erst habe machen miissen. 
3. Ich batte meine Schularbeit fniber machen sorllen, dann 
hatte ich friiher kommen konnen. 4. per Knabe batte es 
nicht sagen sollen, denn es war nicht wahr. 5. Er batte es 
machen konnen, aber er hat es nicht machen wollen. 6. Er 
' hatte es machen miissen, dann hatte er es machen konnen. 
7. Wo haben Sie den Arizug machen lassen ? Ich habe ihn 
von meinem Schneider in New York machen lassen. 8. Der 
Lehrer hat die Aufgaben von den Schiilern schreiben lassen. 
9. Lasst uns nach Hause gehen, es wird spat und wir diirfen 
nicht spat nach Hause kommen, 10. Oft habe ich meinen 
Vater sagen horen ; „Woir was du kannst, dann kannst du 
was du willst.‘* 1 1. Wo haben Sie ihn kennen lernen ? Bei 
meinem Onkel, als ich neulich da zu Besuch war. 12, Haben 
Sie die Dame jemals singen horen? Ja, ich habe sie einmal 
singen horen und das ist genug, ich mochte sie nicht zum 
' zweiten Male horen. 13. Das Lied „Du bist wie eine Blume“ 
habe ich oft singen horen, aber piemals so schlecht wie von 
der Dame, 14, Das diirfte'vielldcht wahr sein. 15. Kein 
Mensch muss ^iissen. 16. Er will immer so klug sein. 
17. Herr Schmidt soil sehr reich sein. 18. Wann soli ich 
kommen ? Komme so frtih wie du kannst I 19. Wir haben 
das Haus bauen lassen wollen, aber wir batten nicht das 
Geld. 20. Sie batten es nicht tun lassen sollen. 
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Oral Exercise. 

I am allowed to go. — You can go. — He likes to go. — 
She must go. — We are to go. — They want to go. — You 
have been able to go. — He has not cared to go, — She has 
been obliged to go. — We were to go. — They did not want 
to go. — She has been allowed to go. 

Written Exercise. 

I. My brother has not been able to do his school-work, it 
was too difficult. 2, He could have done it, if he had had to. 
3. He ought to have done it, but he did not want-to. 4. We 
could have come earlier. 5. You should not have said that 
you could come. 6. You should have written that you cotild 
not come earlier. 7. My father is having a house built in the 
country. 8. When did you have your house built ? Two 
years ago. 9. I am having a suit made by your tailor. 
10. Do not let the horse run too fast, the road is bad and the 
horse might fall. 1 1 . We had heard him come into the house, 
but we had not seen him go out ({jinau^ge^en). 12. Let them 
say what they will, they do not know us and we do not know 
them. 13. My father has helped me write the letter. 14. I 
have lately become acquainted with her. 15. I have often 
heard my mother say : If one wants to do anything, one can 
do 4 t- 16. This sister is said to be very clever. 17, He pre- 
tends to have learned the lesson. 18. He has %vanted for a 
long time to have a house built, but he has not had the 
money. 

LESSON XXIII. - 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS : INFLECTION. 

207. The forms of the personal pronouns have in part 
been already given. Their full inflection is : 
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N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 

N. 

G. 

b. 

A. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 


FIRST PERSON. 


Sing. 

/ 

meiner (mein), of me 
mxXf {to) me 
mic^, me 


Plur. 

we 

unfer (unfrer), of us 
(to) us 
us 


SECOND PERSON. 


bu, thou (you) you (ye) 

beiner (betn), of thee (you) euer (eurer), of you 

bir, (to) thee (you) eU(^, (to) you 

bi(^, thee (you) eui^, you 

THIRD PERSON. 


m. 
eiV he 

feitter (fein), of Mm 
(to) him 
i^n, hhn 


Singular. 


/ 

n. 

fie, she 

e§, it 

i^rer, of her 

[feiner] 

i^r, to her 

[i^m] 

fie, her 

eS, it 


fie, they 
t^rer, of them 
t'^tien, to them 
fie, them 


Plural. 


m.f n, 

and with 
capital 
initials : 


' ®ie, you 
3^rer, of you 
3‘I}tten, to you 
^ @ie, you. 


sing. 

or 

plur. 

pers. 


Notes on Pronoun Inflection. 

I. As to form^ observe that: 

(a) In I St and 2d plural, the dative and accusative 
are alike. 

(f) In 3d person, the fem. and neut. accusatives are 
like the nominatives (as usual, §78, c). * 
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(c) The forms of the fern, sing, (^s/ie, etc.), differ only 
in the dative from those of the plural (they)^ or with 
capitals, you. 

2. As to use : 

(a) Of the forms in ( ), the shorter, Tneitl; bein, 
fein, occur chiefly in poetry ; the longer, UTlfrer, eurer, 
are rare. Note resemblance of the genitive forms to the 
possessives. 

(b) The forms in [ ], feitier, if)m, are rarely used'’ 
except of persons. For substitutes, see §237. 

(c) As already noted, a noun will be er, fie, accord- 
ing to its gender ; and sometimes may stand for per- 
sons. As, for ba^S SJMbc^en, == she; for mein SJoff,, 
my people^ e-S = they, 

208. An adjective construed with a personal pronoun 
should by the rule (§139) be strong ; but the mixed forms are 
usual. As : ic^ armer ; (£te bummer Qm^z^you stupid fellow; 
but : mir armen ; t^r t3Uten SOidnner ; inir ©eutfdjen, we Ger- 
mans. 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

209. {a) There is only one distinctively reflexive form, 
fic^, which is dative or accusative, for all genders and num- 
bers of the third person : {to) himself^ herself^ itself^ them- 
selves ; also corresponding to @ie in address {yourself^ 
yotirs elves). As : er — fte — fe^t fid}, seats himself — • her- 
self; luoflen @ie fid} fc|en, will you seat yotprself {or you 7 ^- 
s elves). 

{b) Elsewhere the usual objectives are used as reflex- 
ives; as, ic^ fe|e mic^, mir fe|cn we seat ourselves^ etc. 

{c) In English the reflexive -ji^^must be distinguished 
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from the emphatic self. This is expressed in German 
by fd6er; as, er felbft, he himself ; er felbft 

Qdan*he has himself do7ie it ; er ^at fic^ feibcr betrogen, he 
has cheated himself. Or with nouns, ber 2 Kann felbft, the 
man himself, 

Selbft preceding the word emphasized means even ; as, 
felbft meine Sinber ^aben miS) t)erlaffen, even my children 
Jtave forsaken me. 


Pronouns in Address. 

210. (a) Besides its use in familiar address — as to mem- 
bers of one’s own family, to little children, or to most intimate 
‘friends — bu is used in addressing animals or inanimate ob- 
jects (= you) ; also, like English thou,^ in devotion and in 
poetry. Its plural, is used in the same cases, and only 
then ; as, i!^r Smber^ you children ; i^r @teme, ye stars, 

(d) @ie is the regular form in ordinary address, to singu- 
lar or plural persons — including also servants (unless fa- 
miliar), and older children (not one’s own). The corres- 
ponding forms of 3d plural (reflexive and possessive) must 
also be used, and (except fi{|) are then written with a capital. 

(c) The second plural — then written with a capital, 

etc, — occurs in formal address to a single person ; so espe- 
cially in the classic drama (§59, 2). 

(d) In earlier language, the third singular, (gr, @te — then 
with capitals — were also used in address (for you, masc. or 
fern. sing.). 

Note. — Some earlier forms occur in formal address: S)ero and 
for your; as, ©naben, your Grace; (Sm. (for ^mx)f your ; 
and the abbreviations, <Se. for ^ciiie ; ©r. for ©eing: — all only in con- 
nection with official titles; as, ©e. 2?i«ieftah his Majesty, etc. 
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Remark. — As the English you is perfectly colorless, care should be 
tahen to use the proper form of address in German — and, in general, 
the forms with @ie etc. should’ be constantly practiced. Also, take 
care that the proper corresponding forms are used throughout the same 
context ; as, with bu, bein, etc. ; with euer, etc. ; with 
etc. 


Word-Order: Position of Objects. 

211. As has been seen, the chief rules of word-order con^ 
cem the pojsition of the verb. Other rules are less impera-^ 
tive. 

The order of objects is usually as follows : 

{a) Personal pronoun objects precede other objects 
(as in English) : er 'ijat mix tin gegebeti-; id) ^atte, 
i^m ba^ gefagt, I had told hhn that. 

(J) Personal noun objects precede thing objects ; as, 
gab bem Sitibe ein ; trir itberlie^en ben 9}iann 
feinem ®cf)icffale^ we abandoned the man to his fate. But 
this order may vary by emphasis ; as, ifS) gab ba^ 
bem ^tnbe, nii)t feiner 9Jiutter ; or with a longer phrase ; 
as, id^ gab ba§ ber ajktter be§ Heinen f inbe^, etc. 

(e) With pronoun objects, the direct — and especially 

or fi{^ — usually precedes the indirect ; as, ino ift ber 
Srtef ? ic^ I)abe il^n bir gegeben ; er e^ mir gefagt, etc. 

(d) Simple objects precede objects with prepositions, 
or phrase objects in general (as in English). 

(e) In inverted or transposed order a personal pro- 
noun object often precedes the subject, unless the latter is 
a personal pronoun ; as, ba gab mir mein greunb etnen 
.©rief, then my friend gave me a letter; at0 i^n fein SSater 
fab/ when his father saw him^ etc. 
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Reading Exercise. 

I. Hast du von Karl gehort ? * Ja, er hat mir neulich einen 
langen Brief geschrieben ; ich habe ihn dir gegeben, hast du 
ihn nicht gelesen ? 2. Nein, ich habe den Brief nicht ge- 

sehen, hast du ihn mir wirklich gegeben? Vielleicht hast 
du ihn noch in der Tasche. 3. Ja, wirklich, hier ist er ; ich 
dachte, ich hatte ihn dir gegeben I 4. Haben Sie die Dame 
schon kennen gelernt? Jawohl, ich habe sie bei Ihnen ken- 
*nen gelernt, sie sang da so wunderschon. 5. Als Hire Frau 
mich ihr vorstellte (introduced^^ sagte ich ihr, ich hatte noch 
nie das Lied so schon singen horen. 6. Haben Sie ihr die 
B^imen geschickt ? Ja, die schonsten Blumen habe ich ihr 
geschickt. — 7, Kinder, ihr sprecht zu viel, ich werde euch 
alle aus dem Zimmer schicken, wenn ihr nicht ruliig seid. 
8. Ich gab weder ihm, noch Ihnen, noch ihr das Geld, son- 
dern ich gab es den Armen der Stadt. 9. Soli ich armer 
dummer Junge diese lange deutsche Aufgabe machen ! — ^ Ja, 
das sollst du, und wenn du sie gemacht hast, dann bist du 
nicht mehr so dumm. 10, Wollen Sie sich, bitte, setzen, Frau 
Schmidt, und mir sagen, warum Sie selber gekommen sind? 
Ich bin selber gekommen, weil mein Mann krank ist und 
also nicht selbst kommen konnte. ii. Sie hat ihm die Blu- 
men gegeben, nicht er ihr. 12. Die Schuler gaben dem 
Lehrer ihre Aufgaben, und der Lehrer gab sie ihnen korri- 
giert zuriick. 13. Er hat es mir gesagt, nicht Ihnen. 
14. Als ich sie sah, da gab sie mir den Brief. 15. Als ich 
ins Haus trat, da gab ,mir der Mann ein Glas Wasser. 
16. Ich setzte mich zuerst, dann setzte sie sich, und zuletzt 
setzten sie sich. alle. 17. Ihr Befge, euch sage ich auf ewig 
Lebewohl. 18. Gott, erbarme Dich.unserl 19. i 3 ein ge- 
denke ich, vergiss mein nicht ! 20. Kennst du diese Biume ? 

sie heisst „Vergissmeinnicht.‘* 
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Written Exercise. 

I. He sent me the letter and I read it, and then I sent it to 
you. 2. She lent her the book, but she did not give it to her. 

3. Did he give it to you or to me ? He gave it to us both. 

4. We gave them bread, but we did not give them money. 

5. He sees us, but we cannot see him. 6. When I saw her 
I gave her the book. 7. She has his book, and he has hers. 

8. If she will give him his book, he will give her her book. 

9. Children, you must be quiet in school. 10. We poor 
people mu^t drink water, ii. Please seat yourself and tell 
us what you have done. 12. Charles, give her the bookl 
13. He wrote the exercise himself. 14. If he had not told it 
to me himself, I should not have believed it. 15. Then my 
father gave me the letter and said, “ Read it and give it then 
to your mother.” 16. Have you your books, children? 
17. Have you your books, gentlemen? 18. We Germans 
drink beer, but we also sometimes drink water if it is good. 
19. I gave it to him, but he has forgotten it. 20. Ye valleys, 
farewell 1 


LESSON XXIV. 

VERB-PREFIXES — COMPOUND VERBS. 

212. There are two kinds of verb-prefixes, inseparable 
and separable, forming compound verbs. A few pre- 
fixes are variable — separable or inseparable (as here- 
after). 

Inseparable Compound Verbs, 

213. (a) In verbs formed with the unaccented prefixes, 
ent {mp), er,^ge, her, jcr, the prefix is written in one 

word with the verb, the accent falling on the verb-stem. 
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A few other prefixes are sometimes used in the same 
way. 

Note. — The prefix for cut, occurs only before f, in cm^fau= 
gen, to receive ; etu^fetjteu, to recommend ; euipfiltbcii, to feel. 

{h) These verbs are conjugated like the primitives^ 
except that the augment ge (§ 121 ) is omitted. ‘As : 

(rebeit, to speaU); bereben to persuade berebete berebet 
•(finben, to find); empfinben to feel empfanb em).ifunben 
(fiiVt^t^ftofiee); to escape entfto!) entf(o{)eu 

(fettnen, to know); erfenuen to recog7iize ertannte erfannt 
to offer); gebieten to order gebot geboten 
(^iil)eii, to bloom); t)erbUtI)ett to fade t)erbtu()te t)erbUtI)t 
•(brei^ett, to break); jerbrec^eti to smash jerbrad) jerbroc^eu 

Note. — Observe that the prefix ge is of same form as the augment 
ge. Hence like words must be carefully distinguished. As ; 

f a t f e n to fall fief gefaUen 

gefaffeit to please gefiel gefaffen 
— where the same form, gefatleu, may have three senses. See §121, note. 

214. In some cases the compound occurs where the 
primitive is not in use. As : bcgtnncn, to begm ; gcncfen, 
to recover; nerhercn, to lose, etc. 

215. The inseparable prefixes form also a large num- 
ber of derivatives. In all cases they remain unaccented ; 
and (like the augment, § 121 ) they can stand only just be- 
fore the accented syllable. Hence two unaccented pre- 
fixes cannot stand together. 

Remark. — These prefixes are not used alone, as words. Hence 
verbs formed with them are not proper compounds %nd are not accented 
as such, But they are generally so called. 
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216. Senses of Inseparable Prefixes. 

Note. — The inseparable prefixes modify variously the meaning of 
the primitive. In some cases, this sense is obvious ; in others k is ob- 
scured Only a few of the most common senses will be here indicated. 
Others must be learned by use. 

1. ic'f usually transitive : as, [c^reiben, to write; befi^rei^ 
ben, to describe; graben, to dig; begraben, to bury ; or inten- 
sive^ as, ()aften, to hold; be^alten, to keep; fel}en, to see; 
befe^en, to examme. 

2. cttt=, separation, deprivation: (affen, Jet; entfaffeu, 
let off ; 3ie!)en, to draw; ent3tel}en, to draw away, withdraw'; 
or origin {Jrom)\ fte^en, to stand; entfte^etl, to arise; bren^ 
nen, to burn ; entbvenuen, to take fire. 

3. attainment, completion: fatten, to hold; erl^altcn,' 
to receive, get ; jagen, to Jmnt; ei'iagen, to get by hunting; 

gen, to strike ; er[d}(agen, to slay. 

4. gc*, various ; often only mtensive : benfen, to think ; ge= 
benfen, to remember ; ^orc^en, to listen ; ge[)ord]en, to obey. 

5. tJCt®, reversal of action : bieten, to bid; berbieten, to for- 
bid; blul)en, to bloom; berbtuljen, to fade; error (astray) i 
fennen, to know; berfennen, z<? mistake; fit^ren, to lead; bets' 
fM)r€n, to seduce ; loss : fpielen, to play ; betfptelen, to lose at 
play ; co?npletion: btennen, to burn; betbrennen, to burn up, 
etc. 

6. dissolution, to pieces'^'': btec^en, to break; gerbre- 
c|en, to break to pieces ; treten, to tread ; gertreten, to crush, 
trample to pieces, etc. 


The Possessives. 

217. (a) The simple forms of the possessive adjectives 
and pronouns are shown § 74 , a, b. 

(p) There is also a derivative pronoun form in -ig, 
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which is used only with the definite article — hence, de- 
clined as a weak adjective. Thus : 

N. ber metnige bte meitiige ba^ meinige ; pi bie metnigeti 

G. be^ meinigen ber meintgen be^ meinigen ; pL ber metnigen 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 

Similarly : ber, bie, ba^ feinige, his — S^rtge, yours^ etc. 

218. The possessives are also used (like adjectives § 145 ) 
as nouns : plural, of persons ; as, bie 3D?einen, bie SD^einh 
gen, my family (or fHends) ; bie Unfrigen, oti7' ^pa^'ty (or 
soldiers) ; neut. sing, (abstract), baiS 9Jfeine, what is mine, 

mp prope^'ty. 

• 

Note. — While the uninflected form is usual as predicate {§74, c) to 
express simple ownership, the pronoun form is used to express empha- 
sis or distinction. As: bie}e§ 53u(f) ift meineS (uidjt bcineS); bteje§ 
jene§) 1ft ba§ ineine, etc. 

For the article in sense of English possessive, see §95. 


Reading Exercise. 

i. Wie hat dir mein neues Kleid gef alien? Sehr gut, es 
ist so schon, dass ich dich zuerst nicht darin erkannte. 
2. Beschre iben Sie mir, bitte, das Haus 1 Das kann ich 
nicht, ich habe es so genau nicht besehen. 3. Noch bliihen 
einige Rosen im Garten, ^aber viele sind schon verbliiht. 
4. Der Dieb entfloli, aber der Herr des Hauses hatte ihn er- 
kannt. 5. Zerbrechen Sie nicht den Teller, er ist sehr kost- 
barl 6. Wir tniissen eilen, .der Gottesdienst hat schon 
begonnen. 7. Ich habe Ihnen das Madchen empfohlen, 
weii sie ein fleissiges,"gutes Madchen ist. 8. Hier liegen 
viele Soldaten begraben. 9. Behalten Sie das Buch, so lange 
wie Sie wollen. 10. In deF^Nacht entstand ein grosses 
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Feuer, viele Hauser brannten. 11. Unser Lehrer entliess 
die Klasse, weil das Wetter so warm war. 12. Er hat mir 
einen Brief geschrieben, aber ich‘ habe ihn nicht erhp.lten. 
13, Sie hat erreicht, was sie wolite. 14. Kinder miissen 
ihren Eltern gehorchen. 15. Jemand hat den Mann ejrschla- 
gen; das Gras ist ganz zertreten, wo er lag. 16. Haben Sie 
meinen Stock ? Nein, ich habe meinen (den meinen or den 
meinigen). 17. Entschuldigen Sie, Sie trinken aus meinem 
Glas ; Ihres steht da auf dem Tisch. 18. Wie geht es den 
Ihrigen ? Sehr gut, danke. 


Written Exercise. ^ 

I. This house does not please me, the rooms are too small. 
2. I did not recognize her at first, and yet I knew her veiy 
well (gut) many years ago. 3. Can you describe the thief 
who escaped? No, it was too dark and I could not recognize 
his face. 4, The flowers are fading very quickly because we 
have had no rain. 5. I cannot recommend you the girl, she 
breaks too many cups and plates. 6. The service had not 
commenced w^hen we reached the church. 7, My husband 
received a letter for me day-before-yesterday, but he kept it 
in his pocket and forgot to give it to-me. 8. They have slain 
an innocent man. 9. The poor man was slain and buried 
before his people knew that he was in America. 10. Good 
children obey their parents and teachers. 1 1 . He has lost his 
money at play. 12. They have persuaded my brother to sell 
his house. 13. I have neither his book nor hers, but mine. 
14. Excuse me, you have my umbrella! No, I have mine, 
yours is there, 15. Give my respects (eutpfe^Ien mi£^) 
to your family (pron.). 16. Do not forget the difference be- 
tween mmm and tuum (mine and thine). 
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LESSON XXV. 

' COMPOUND VERBS SEPARABLE. 

219. The separable compound verbs are formed with 
a large number of words which are called separable pre- 
fixes, and always take the chief accent, 

[a) Some of these prefixes are the common preposi- 
tions ; as, att, auf, au§, etc. 

if) Others are simple adverbs; as, ab, offf' ba, there; 
fort, away ; or compound adverbs; as, bahotl, away; 
j^erum, around^ etc. 

(c) Others are nouns; as, f)au§4)atten, to keep house; 
or adjectives ; as, fret5=f:pred^en, to acquit ; or phrases ; as, 
aU'^einanber^fe^ett, to explain,, etc. No complete list could 
be given. 

220. {a) In the simple parts of the verb — present, 
past, imperative — (except in transposed order), the pre- 
fix is separated and stands (usually) after all other ad- 
juncts. As (normal): id) ftel)e friil) aiif, I nse early; 
(inverted) geftern ftanb id) fe^r frii^ auf, yesterday I rose 
veiy early ; (imperative) |te()e nt(^t gu fpat auf, do not nse 
too late^ etc. 

{b) But in transposed order, when the verb must stand 
last, the prefix is written in one word before it ; as, aU 
ic^ !^eute morgen anfftanb, when I rose this morning. 

(c) In the verbals — infinitive and participles ; — hence 
also in all compound parts, the prefix stands in one word 
with the verb-form — the augment ge of the perfect par- 
ticiple,’ or gu with the infinitive, standing between the 
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two. As : (infin.) auffte^en ; (pres, part.) aiifftef)enb ; 
(perf. part.) aufgeftanben ; (infin. with^ju) aufjufte^en. 

And in compound parts : id) Jnerbe fru^ aufftet}en, F shall 
rise early ; tc^ bin friif) aufgeftanben, I have risen early ^ etc. 

221. {d) The separable prefix retains its accent even 
when separated from the verb, and is thus distinguished 
from the ordinary preposition with object. As : i(^ ftanb 
beiite morgen aut, I got np this morning; id) ftanb auf einem^ 
@tnf)I, I stood on a chair 

[b) The same prefixes are always accented in derh-a- 
tives; as, 2(ii'fang (noun); t)or'nef)m (adjective); or in 
compounds ; as, cor'geftern (adverb), etc. 

Note. — Also the prefix 311 is distinguished by accent from the infin- 
itive 311. As: fagen, 3U fageii, to say; ^u'iageit, 3ii'5ufagen, to promise. 
And in compound prefixes ; as: ^infe^en, to set eiowu ; 

^ingu'aufe^en, to add, etc. 


Conjugation of a Separable Verb. 

222. {a) For convenient reference, an abridged model 
of a separable compound verb is added ; 

^Cnfangen, to begin. 

Principal Paris : atifangett, ftng an, angefangen. 

Pres, Part: aufangenb; Perf, Infin.: angefangen Ijobtn* 

Present Past 



INDIC. 


SUBJ. 

INDIC. 

SUBJ. 

id) 

fange 

an 

fange an 

fittg atu 

ftnge an 

bU 

ffiugft 

an 

fangeft an 

fiTigft an 

fingeft an 

er 

fangt 

an 

fange an 

ftng an 

ftnge an 

»ir fatigen on 

fangen an 

ftngen an 

fingen an 


etc. 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 
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imperative : fattge an ; //. fangt an 
* fangen ©ie an 

?er/. a7id Pluperf. : id) ^abe (Ijatte) angefangen 
"yut. a?id Cond,: tc^ iDerbe (tDitrbe) anfangen 
i Perf, : td^ inerbe (murbe) angefangen t)aben 

\tifin. with gu : anjufangen 
^erf. Pifi7i. with ju : angefangen gu l^aben 

j Inverted Tra7isposed 

ie fange ic^ an inenn id) ^ente anfange 

fcen merbe id) anfangen af§ ii^ geftern anfing 
hniinfdje id) anjufangen ba ii^ nun angefangen l^abe 

j I wish to hegin^ etc. as I have 7iow hegun^ etc. 

p) Observe that the prefix stands immediately before 
verb-stem only in the simple infinitive (without ju), 
Ijtie pres e7it participle^ and the sUnple te^iscs whe7i tra7is- 
d. In all other cases there is acttial sepa7'atio7i, 
;er by position or by intervening ge or ju. 

I) Note also that, as verbs are listed by the infinitive, 
;► compounds stand, in a vocabulary, under their pre- 
j e. g. er ging au^ bem ^aufe l^inau^ ; see ^inau^gel^en, 

1 53. Usually a separable prefix shows its literal sense 
nctly in the compound verb. But in some cases 
sense is obscured by derived uses ; and then the lit- 
sense is expressed by a compound of ^er or f)in. As : 
liUert, fciSt mir ein, it occtirs to me ; fjinein'faOen, io 
in ; ang'jtef)en, to undress ; ^^erau^'jiefjen, to pull out ^ etc. 

154. The like compounds of f)er or are sometimes 
^ after a foregoing preposition, and are then not sep- 
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arately translated. As : er tarn m bie ©tube herein, /le 
came mto the room ; er gtng am bem §au)e he went 

ont of the house — but the prepositxon^ must not be 
omitted. 

225. The most common prefixes which are always sep- 
arable are: a6, off; an, on; auf, tip; out; bei, by ; 
ba or bar, there; ein {for in), in, mto ; mpox, up; ent== 
gegen, agahist; fort, away ; fjer, hither ; '^in, thither; mil, 
with, along: nac|, after; nieber, down; 06, over; Oor,"" 
before; tneg, away ; roieber, again, back; gn, to ; gnriicf, 
back ; gufammen, together. 

Also compounds ; as, ooran, before; oorbet, past, etc ; 
and especially compounds of ba (bar); as, baDon, away 
baju, besides, etc. ; and of |er and t)in (§173) ; or phrases ; 
as, au^einanber, asunder, etc. For nouns and adjectives 
as prefixes, see §229. 

Note. — Properly speaking prepositions thus used (as on, ouf, etc.) 
are then simply adverbs (as in English, come up^ go on^ etc.). See also 
§221, a. 

Remark. — The separable prefixes require special attention because 
English has no exactly corresponding form. We may say; to look over 
a book^ or to look a hook over ; but to overlook has a quite different mean- 
ing and does not admit of separation. 


Reading Exercise. 

I. Wann stehen Sie des Morgens auf ? Ich stehe gewohn- 
lich auf, wenn die Sonne aufgeht. 2. Wann^geht die Sonne 
auf? Um sechs Uhr, 3. Als die Sonne aufging, standen 
wir auf und friihstiickten. 4. Der Mann ging aus dem Hause 
hinaus und fing an, in seinem Garten zu arbeiten. 5. Als er 
wieder in das.ITaus hineinging, fand er niemand im Hause. 
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6. Gehen Sie morgen mit nach New York ? Ich hofe mit 
zugehen, aber ich weiss noch nicht, ob ich wegkommen kann* 

7. Wann fahrt der Zug ab, mit'welchem Sie fahren ? Um 

sie^n Uhr morgens. 8. Wann kommen wir in New York 
an ? Um acht Uhr. 9. Konim her, Karl, ich habe dir etwas 
mitgebracht I 10. Gehen Sie, bitte, hin und bringen Sie mir 
die Medizin sogleich von der Apotheke mit 1 1 1 . Wie viel 

Geld haben Sie fiir mich ausgegeben ? Zwei Dollar. 
12. Der Hund lief um das Haus herum, und hinten in die 

•Kiichentiir hinein. 13. Jage den Hund aus dem Hause 
hinaus, er ist nicht unser! 14. Wo ist HeinricW Er ist 
ausgegangen,um mir etwas einzukaufen. 15. Als der Bauer 
aufwachte, stand er auf. 16. Er wachte auf, stand auf, 
machte das Fenster zu, legte sich wieder hin und schlief gleich 
ein. 17, Morgen werde ich anfangen,das Buch abzuschrei- 
ben. 18. Das Kind fxel in das Wasser hinein, aber ein 
Mann, der vorbeiging, zog es wieder heraus. 19. Gehen Sie 
voran, ich komme nach ! 20. Er ging in dem Zimmer hin 

und her und dachte iiber die Sache nach. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Get up, it is late and the train starts at eight o’clock. 
2. Karl got up too late ; when he arrived at the station the 
train had started. 3. When did he arrive here? I do not 
know, I had gone out when he arrived. 4. Can you go along ? 
No, I have just begun to copy my exercise. 5. When you 
come to-morrow bring your friend along. 6. My father went 
into the house, opened the door of his room and a big black 
cat jumped up and ran out through the kitchen door, 
7. When she got up she closed the windows, then she laid her- 
self down, but she did not fall asleep. 8. Boys, do not copy 
your exercises ! 9. When the boy fell into the water a man 
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jumped in and pulled him out again. lo. If you go ahead I 
will follow. II. Think-over the matter, do not spend your 
money for such things. 12.* Whilst he was walking up and 
down in the room he was thinking over the matter. 13. The 
sun rises at five and sets at seven. 14. Shut the door he 
called out as I went out of the room, and then he added : 
“ Bring your friend along when you come again.'’ 15. When 
I came back I hoped to see him again, but he had gone out. 
16. My mother has shut the windows but has forgotten to 
shut the door. Then go back and shut it yourself ! 


LESSON XXVI. 

VARIABLE VERB-PREFIXES I SEPARABLE OR INSEPARABLE. 

226. The prefixes burc^, throtLgh ; u6er, over; imtcr, 
under ; urn, around, form both separable and inseparable 
verbs : separable usually in literal sense ; inseparable, in 
secondary or figurative senses — the usual rules of accent, 


etc., in either case. As : 
To set over : ilTerfe^ett 

fe^te itber 

ilTergefe^t 

To tra 7 islate : 

iiberfe'^en 

iiberfe^te 

iiberfe'^t 

To go round: 

um^ge^eti 

gittg um 

um'tjegangen 

To evade 

umge'^ett 

umging' 

umgan'gen, etc. 


. It may be remarked that the inseparable uses are 
much the more frequent. See Remark 2 , below. 

227 . The following are more special cases'! 

{a) tnieber, again, is inseparable only in inieber^oTen, 
to repeat; but inie'ber^olen, to bring again, 

(b) §mtefv behind ; tniber, against, form only insepar- 
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able verbs; but, unlike the usual inseparables (§215) 
they take the accent in derivatives. As ; ]^mterIa''[feTl- 
to bequeath; but ber the bequest ; tuiberfte'l^ett, 

to resist; but bet SBi'berftaub, resistance^ etc. 

0 (English mis^ is properly inseparable, but 
admits variable forms in perfect participle, and also takes 
the accent in derivatives. As : miprau'^en, to misuse: 
pp. miprauc^t', or mt^'gebraud^t (also gemtf Braui^t) ; 
but ber misuse. 

(d') forms a few inseparables, as, boHen'betl, 

DoUbrin'gen; p.p. notlen'bet, DoUkac^t'. In liberal sense 
it is sometimes written as a separable prefix ; as, 
gtepn (or tioK gtepti), to^jbour full. 

Remark i. — Practically it is important to remember only the few 
inseparable and variable prefixes. All others are separable. 

2. The variable prefixes can be actually doubtful only in the three 
possible cases mentioned in §222, b. Elsewhere there is either actual 
separation or the contrary, which determines the nature of the prefix. 
In doubtful cases the meaning (§226) is usually decisive. 

Mixed Prefixes. 

228 . (a) In a few cases an inseparable compound takes 
also a separable prefix. These verbs usually admit ju 
but exclude the augment. As : an'erfennen, to ctcknowl- 
edge; erfanntean; anerfanitt; rntguerfennen. 

(p) Others exclude the separated forms. As : aufer^^ 
ftepn, to rise again; auferftanb' ; auferftan'ben ; but not 
cr erftanb auf, etc. 

(f) A few prefixes combine separable and inseparable 
elements. As : 

6et)or'ftepn, to impend; ftattb betior ; behorgeftanben, 
borTe^atten, tb reserve; be^ieltborj (§121). 
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Other Verb-Compounds. ‘ 

229. As was seen (§ 219 ^ c) some nouns and adjectives 
are treated as separable verb-prefixes, from habitual use, 
the noun being then written without capital, even when 
separated. As : 

teifne^men^ to take part; na^m teif j teilgenommett 
freifprec^en, to acquit; ]pxaij fret ; fretgef|3ro^eu, etc. 

(a) Some like compounds are treated as simple verbs. As : ^ 
luftlpanbetn, to sau7iter ; lufhranbelte ; geluftroanbelt 
ti)a{)rfagen, to prophesy ; tm^rfagte; geiiDaf)rfagt 
Details must be learned by use. 

230. Of like form apparently are some verbs derived ^ 
from compound nouns. As : fru^ftiiden, to breakfast (from 
baiB gru{)ftu(i) ; f)aub§aben, to handle (.g)anb'^af)e) ; ratfc^fa^ 
gen, to consult (SRatfc^fag). These are all treated as simple 
weak verbs ; as : 

banb^aben, t)anb^abtc, ge]^aTibf)abt 

ratf^Iagen, ratfc^Iagte, geratfc^fagt 

The distinction between these apparently similar forms 
must be learned by use. 

231. The rules for position of the separable verb-pre- 
fix may be conveniently stated in the following : 

Rules of Position. 

Pa) With all finite verb forms, not transposed, the sep- 
arable prefix is separated and stands usually at the end 
of the sentence ; but it is written in one word before an 
infinitive, a participle, or a transposed verb. 

if) But the separated prefix frequently stands nearer 
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the verb, especially before a dependent infinitive with 
ju ; as, er fing an, lant gu lefen, he began to read aloud; 
@r also before an adverb phrase ; as, er fat) fie tneinenb 
an mit auSgeftrecften Sfrmen, with outstretched arms. 


Reading Exercise. 

I, Die Reisenden kamen an den Rhein und ein Schifer 
^ setzte sie in einem kleinen Boot iiber. 2. Sie setzten iiber 
den Rhein, 3. Der Schuler iibersetzte sehr gut aus dem 
Deutschen. 4. Der Schiffer hat die Reisenden ti^ergesetzt. 
5. Der Schiller hat die Aufgabe schlecht tibersetzt. 6. Der 
Snabe ging uni das Haus und suchte seinen Freund. 7. Der 
c Knabe hinterging den Vater. 8. WiederKoleh Sie, bitte, was 
Sie gesagt haben. 9. Holen Sie mir, bitte, das Buch wieder. 
10. Der Mann hat seinem Sohne nichts als ein altes Haus 
hinterlassen. 1 1, Unsere Soldaten widerstahden dem Feinde. 
12. Der Konighat seine Macht ipissbraucht. 13. Vollenden^'i 
Sie, was Sie selber an^fangen haben I 14. Man muss seine 
Arbeit anerkennen. 15. Christus ist auferstanden von den 
Toten. 16. Der Richter sprach den Mann frei, weil er nicht 
an dem Ve^jechen teilgenommen hatte. 17. Er kam sehr 
hungrig nach Hause und fing gjeich an zu friihstticken {or: 
fing gleich zu friihstiicken an). 18. Die alten Herren rat* 
schlagten, wie sie die Sache handhaben sollten. 


Written Exercise. 

I. When we*came to the river a boatman set us over in a 
big boat. 2. Please translate, but speak loud, that all can 
hear you. 3. The boy has translated the whole exercise. 
4. My mother repeated what she had said, because my father 
had not heard it 5. He went behind the house. 6. She 
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deceived her mother. 7. The old tailor bequeathed all that 
he had to his wife, and then he died. 8. After the enemy 
had resisted two hours they fled. 9. Do not misuse your 
power 1 10. My friend acknowledged that he had been there. 

11. Will the judge acquit the man? that is the question. 

12. Did you take part in the game ? No, I did not take part, 

I do not understand it. 13. Have you breakfasted already? 
Yes, but I breakfasted so early that I am hungry again. 
Then breakfast with us 1 14. The teacher began to translate 

the book to the scholars. 15. This old boat is hard (fdjiner) 
to handle,* she steers badly. 16. They consulted together, 
but each one had a different opinion. 


LESSON XXVII. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVES. 

232. The demonstrative adjectives, biefer, jerter (§68), 
are also used as pronoims : 

biefer, ~e, this one^ the latter^ he^ she, etc. 

jetier, -e, that one, the former, etc. 

233. (a) Set, bte, bai§, as demonstrative adjective, is 
distinguished from the definite article only by greater 
stress ; as, ber 3)?ann^ the man ; bet' 9}?ann, that man. 

Note. — The article, like English the, is in fact only the demonstra- 
tive adjective with a minimum stress. ^ 

ip) As demonstrative pronoun, that one, that {of), he, 
etc., ber has the enlarged forms : 

■ Sing. gen. beffeit, bereit, beffen 

Plur. gen. beren or berer ; dat. benen. 
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In the genitive plural berer is used only as antecedent 
to a relative — elsewhere bcrcn. 

Note. ■ — In the neuter singular a shorter form be§ (old beji) occurs 
in a few compounds (§237, b). 

234. (gofdjer -e, such, is preceded by the indefinite 
article or stands before it without inflection : 

(a) As adjective; em foI(^er SKantt ; foli^ ein iD^antl, 
such a man ; pL fofi^e SlJanTier, such men, 

(^) Or as pronoun : einfolc^er; stick a one, 

(c) Or before an adjective : fofi^er fdjone ^immel ; or 
foli^ fc^dner §immel (more usually), such a beautiful sky. 

Note. — @oIc^cr is followed by a simple relative (English as). As: 
foId}e ^iidjer, bie i(^ getefen l)abe, as I have read, 

235. The following compounds — adjective or pronoun 
— decline as §88. 

berjenige, biejenige, ba§{entge; pL bieienigen, that one, he, etc. 
berfefbe, btefelbe, ba^felbe; pi. biefelben, the same, he, etc. 
gefi, be^felben, berfelbeti, be^fetben; berfelben, etc. 

{a) T)er}entge occurs chiefly as antecedent to a rela- 
tive (§238, c), 

{b) ©erfdbe is often used as substitute for a simple 
demonstrative or personal pronoun (§238). 

236. As subject of fetn the neuter singular biefe^ (bie^) 
and bag, also the personal eg (§207) stand uninflected, 
the verb agreeing with predicate noun. As : bteg {ft etrte 
3^ofe, this is ar^rose ; toag ftnb bag? bag ftnb'Silien, what 
are those? those are lilies ; eg ftnb unfere greunbe, it is (or 
they are) our fne 7 ids. 

Note. — Observe that in English the verb agrees with th.e grammat' 
teal subject. 
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237. The inflected forms of the demonstrative ber, as 
also of (§207, Note 2, (5), referring to things, are rarely 
used with prepositions : 

(^z) Instead of the dative or accusative, the adverb ba, 
there (before a vowel and sometimes before tl, bar) is 
compounded with the preposition (as, therein, thereby, 
etc.). As: bamif, with it, that, them; bafiir'; baran^; 
ba(r)nac^^ etc. 

(Jh) The shorter genitive be6 (§233, Note) is used in 
composition with the prepositions I)q( 6, IDegen: be^^atb; 
bC'^wegen, 07i that account, 

(c) Also compounds of ^kx (^ie)^ here, for cases of 
btefer, as {}iermth "^ith this, etc., occur more rarely. 

238. A demonstrative pronoun is frequently used 
where English uses a personal : 

{a) U)er^ or berfefbe, especially when referring to 
thmgs ; as, ii^ bebarf beffen nid^h ^ not need it (that); 
id) ^abe ben Srief erl)alten, aber ic^ ^abe benfefben nod) 
Vxd)t geiefen^ / have received — but I have not yet read 
it, 

(b) Especially in case of possible ambiguity, to refer 
to an object (where the personal would refer to the sub- 
ject). As : er \d)idtt mir einen Soten, aber id) traue 
fefben nid^t, he sent me a messenger, but / do 7iot trust 
him; fie gru^te itjre greunbin nnb beren 5lod}ttx^ she 
greeted her friend and her (the friend’s) dcncghier ; or to 
mark the Clearest noun ; as, ntetn 93etter, fein greunb unb 
beffen So^n, Ms friend and his (the friend’s) son, 

if) SDer (or in more formal statement, berjenige) as 
antecedent to a restrictive relative {he who). As; ber, 
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ber ba§ f)at^ he who has said that ; berjenige, ber 

un^ fcljmeic^ett, ift fein greunb, he who flatters us is 710 
flriend, 

(d) And sometimes for emphasis; as ex. 7, 12, below. 

Note. — It may be noted that these uses give often a clearer dis- 
tinction than in English. 


Reading Exercise. 

I. Sind hier viele Hauser zu verm^ten ? Jci, in dieser 
Strasse sind zwei, dieses und jenes dort, wo die Kinder im 
Garten spielen; dieses hat nur neun Zimmer, jenes ell^ 
2. Kennen Sie den Mann? 3. Ja, das ist mein Nachbar, 
der diese Hauser gebaut hat. — 4. Solch ein schones Mad- 
chen hatte man im Lande nie zuvor gesehen. 5. Diejenigen, 
die das Madchen sahen, mussten es lieben; deshalb kamen 
viele junge Manner, dasselbe (or sie) zu besuchen. 6. Dies 
ist mein Stock, das ist Hirer. 7. Sind das unsere Freunde, 
die dort kommen? Nein, die kommen nicht hierher, die 
gehen dorthin, 8. Was haben Sie ^fiir gegeben ? Zwei 
Dollar. 9. Was hat der Mann damit gemacht ? Er hat es 
verkauft, 10, Lag mein Buch nicht auf dem Tische ? Nein, 
es lag nicht darauf, deshalb konnte ich es nicht finden. 
1 1 . Der Schneider hatte meinen fertig,^ aber er hat mir 

denselben nicht geschickt. 12. Er traf ^s'einen alten Freund 
und dessen Sohn ; die waren eben von Deutschland zurfick- 
gekommen. 13. Er hat mir den Brief geschrieben, aber ich 
habe denselben nicht erhalten. 14I Diejenigeii,' die keine 
Bucher haben, mhssen^ b^i : denen sitzen, die welche (soTne) 
haben. 15. Der Fiiife^hatte zwei Sohne, Max und Heinrich ; 
dieser war zu der Zeit neun Jahr alt, jener nur sieben. 
16* Das sind aber schone Apfel 1 Gib mir einige davon. 
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Written Exercise. 

I. This house is new and has eleven rooms, that one is old 
and has only nine. 2. That is the woman who lives in that 
old house. 3. That woman is very rich, her sister is my 
neighbor ; I know the latter, but I do not know the former. 
4. My family is large, on that account I must have a bigger 
house ; I cannot live in such a small house. 5. Did you ever 
know such a man I 6. My father gave me his ring, but it is 
too big for my finger. 7. Those are my books, these are 
yours. 8. These books are mine. Those are his. 9. Hein- 
rich, have you not spent your money ? What did you do with 
it ? I bought a ball and gave ten cents (3el)Tt Sent) for it. 
Is the ball in your pocket ? Yes, it was in-there when I came? 
home. 10. In the room stood a table and on-it lay many 
books. 1 1. There was once a queen, who had a son and he 
was young and handsome. 12. She told me that story, but 
I do not believe it. 13. He who spoke was an old man. 
14. Those who were there w^ere silent. 15. Those who are 
richest are not always the happiest. 16. Those are my sis- 
ters, these are my brothers 1 


LESSON XXVIII. 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

239 . Reflexive verbs reflect” the action upon the 
HCtor. Hence the object is always the pronoun corre- 
sponding (§209) to the subject. This object may stand 
in different relations. 

{a) Usually, the accusative; as, i(| hJQfc^e mid), I 
wash myself. 
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(d) Less 'frequently, the dative ; as, mir, 

/ flatter^ myself. 

if) Still more rarely the genitive ; as, ic^ fd^one Itteiner, 
I spare myself. 

The first (a) are direct ; (p) and (f) mdirect reflexives 
— called false reflexives. 

Note. — In naming a reflexive verb, (for acens. or dat. object) is 
used before the infinitive ; as, fid) U)aid)eu, fid^ fd)meid)eln, etc. 

240. A reflexive verb has no peculiarity of inflection. 
The object pronoun retains its usual place. 'The auxili- 
ary is always l^aben. 


Examples. 

(a) The direct reflexive (h) The indirect reflexive 

fic^ freuen^ (to) rejoice, be glad ft(| einfiifben, (to) imagme 

Present Indicative, 


16) freue mt(^ 

id) biibe mir ein 

bu freuft bi(^ 

bu bilbeftbir ein 

er freut fic^ 

er bilbet fid) ein 

tcir freuen unS 

' mir bilben unS ein 

i^r freut eucf) 

il^r bilbet eu4 ein 

fie freuen ft(^ 

fie bilben fi(^ ein 

@te freuen fi(^ 

@ie bilben fic^ ein 

Imperative. 

freue ^bit^ 

bitbe bir ein 

freut eud) 

bilbet end) ein 

freuen <Sie fi(^ 

bilben @ie fic| ein 

Perfect. 


^abe mic| gefreut 


ic^ ^abe mtr eingebilbet 
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Future, 

iDerbe mx 6 ) freuen ^ i^S) t^erbe mix einbilbeti 
Infinitives, * 

ftc^ (ju) freuen fi(| em(5u)bi(ben 

etc. etc. 

Note. — Observe that the accusative and dative objects (except 
tntr, bit) are the same. 

24:1. The reflexive form is used in German much more 
widely than in English, giving rise often to secondary ^ 
senses an4 requiring various forms of translation. The 
reflexive meaning mnst, therefore^ gemraily be sought in 
the dictionary. Note also : 

{a) The reflexive often has passive sense, when the 
agent is not expressed ; as, ber Sc^fitffet t)at \id) gefunbeti, 
the key has been foimd — but only 'when no ambiguity is 
possible (§ 272 , h'), 

(J)) Or indefinite,^ especially in impersonal form ; as, 
e6 fragt fic6, it is a question ; fi(| l^ier gut, it is 

good living here. 

(r) With plural subject, often reciprocal ; as, biefe 
Scantier l^affett fid), these men hate each other; Sittber^ 
liehet eud), love o?ie another, 

24:2. Certain verbs are used wholly or chiefly, or wflth 
special senses, as reflexives, which have no corresponding 
form in English. Such are : 

fid) au'ma^eU/ to assume fic^ irreU/ to he mistaken 

fic^ befinbeu, to he {in health) fid) rii^mett, lo boast 

fid) betragen, to behave fic^ fd)ameu, to be ashamed 

ficb ereigtieu^ to happen fid) tneigem, to refuse 

fid) erinuent, to remember fic^ tuunbern, to wonder 

— and many others. 
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The Interrogatives. 

243. The indefinite interrogative (who^ what) is : 

N. who what 

G. tueffen, of whom, whose ■ (tt>effen, of what) 

D. to whom, 

A. totXlf whom, what 

(a) SBeffen is rarely used except of persons. As neu- 
ter a shorter form tue^ is used, like in composition 
(§237, h) \ and, rarely, as an adjective (old tuef). 

244. SBeld), ~er, -e, (§68), is either adjective, which, 

what; or pronoun, which (pjie) ; as, tnelc^e^ — tuet 

bon biefen ^aufern — ^aben @te gefaiift? 

(a) Like foI(^ (§234) uninflected, what a — 

usually in exclamations — may stand before the indefi- 
nite article or an adjective. As : tueli^ ein SKann, what 
a ma 7 i! inelcf) fcf)C)ner §iinmel, what a beautiful sky I 

245. The phrase fiir, what for, what kbid of, is 
used as an interrogative, in which n)a§ is uninflected, 
and. a following indefinite article or adjective is inflected 
independently of fiir, as if the whole phrase were an ad- 
jective. As : toa^ fiir ein ©tod — fur ein f(^6ner ©tocf 
— xft ba^, what kmd of a cam — of a beatitiful cam — is 
that; niit it)a§ fiir einem ©tod ge^en ©ie, with what kind 
of a cam do you walk? tna^ fiir fd^bne Slunten finb bo^, 
what kind of beatitiful flowers are those ? Or in excla- 
mation: toa^ fur Unfinn, what nonseme I 

(a) Sometimes fltr is separated from as, 

baben ©te ha fiir einen ©tod — fiir fd^one 33Iumen, etc. 

246. With prepositions, instead of the inflection of 
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toal, compounds of iro, ■where (before a ‘vowel, ttor) are 
used (as wlurehi, whereby,, &tc. See §237); as, ttomit, 
with what; teorin, in what; lDofur,/^>r what, etc. ’ 
Note. — SSariim is used for tuorum, For genitive tue§, see 

§2437 

247. A preposition may not end an interrogative sen- 
tence. As : what book are you speakmg of^ tJon 
SSnc^e fprei^en @te? what are you thmking of? Jnoran ben=* 
fen @ie? etc. 

Note. — The interrogative readily becomes exclamatory or indefi- 
nite; and especially in a dependent clause (or indirect question) must be 
carefully distinguished from the relative (hereafter). 


Reading Exercise. 

1. Mein alter Schulkamerad f rente sich, mich zu sehen, 
und ich freute mich eben so sehr, ihn zu sehen. 2. Er erin- ^ 
nerte sich meiner noch'ganz gut, obgleich wir uns seit zehn 
Jahren nicht getroffen hatten. 3. Er wunderte sich, dass er 
keinen Brief von mir bekommen, und ich schamte mich, dass 
ich seine Briefe nicht beantwortet hatte. 4. Die Kinder 
haben sich sehr gut betragen,. nur der Karl war etwas wild. 

5. Weshalb warst du so wild, Karl ? Du imt dich, wenn du 
dir einbildest, dass du dich betragen kannst, wie du willst! 

6. Wie befinden Sie sich heute, Herr Doctor? Nun, ich be- 
finde mich schon besser. 7. Wir bilden uns ein, dass wir 
etwas Deutsch konnen, aber vielleicht irreh-wlf uns. ‘8. Was 
macht die kleine Anna da ? Sie bildet sich eip, dass sie sich 
wascht, aber sie spielt nur mit dem Wasser. g, Der junge 
Goethe konnte sich der Freundschaft eines Fiirsten riihmen. 
10. Kinder, ' weshalb weigert ihr euch, euclT zu waschen? 
Wir weigem uns nicht, aber wir haben kein Handtuch und 
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keine Seife. ii.' Hat sich Ihr Ring wieder gefunden ? Ja, 
ich hatte ihn in der Tasche. 12. SchlMt es sich hier gut? 
Ja, xecht gut, wenn man miide ist. 13. Es fragt sich, ob es 
sich machen lassti 14. Diese jungen Madchen lieben sich 
sehr. 15. Was fur Leute waren da? Meistens sehr arme 
Leute. 16. Worauf sassen sie? Auf Banken. 17. Erspricht 
Deutsch, aber was fur ein Deutschl 18. Wessen Brot ich 
esse, dessen Lob ich singe. 19. Woven sprechen Sie? ich 
verstehe nicht, was Sie sagen. 20. Welc h ein Gedanke! War- 
urn reden Sie solch unsinnige Worte ? ' 


Written Exercise. 

I. I am glad to see you, Mr. Brown. I heard that you had 
been ill ; how are you now ? I am better, thank you. 2. This 
boy imagines that he is very industrious and wonders why the 
teacher does not think so. 3. Do you remember how glad 
we were to get home ? 4. She remembers him, but he does 

not remember her. 5. Karl, be more quiet! are you not 
ashamed to behave so badly? 6. We are mistaken, that is 
not the man [whom] we saw. 7. The sailors refused to work 
because they had had no breakfast. 8. Children, wash your- 
selves first before you dress I 9. Sit down, Mrs. Smith, w^e 
are all glad to see you. 10. She cannot boast of great 
beauty, but she is a good, honest woman, ii. The book 
has been found, it was lying in there. 12. It is a question 
whose book it is. 13. I cannot wash myself without soap 
and a towel. 14. These two women love one another like 
sisters. 15. He undressed and lay down on the bed, but 
he could not sleep. 16. He lay and wondered what would 
happen. 17. Where is my towel? You are sitting on it. 
18. What kind of a book is it ? Whose book is it ? I do 
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not know whose book it is. 19. Did you think of (an) it? 
What are you thinking of ? 20, What beautiful weather 1 


LESSON XXIX. 

THE RELATIVES. 

248 . The forms of the relative pronouns (in part given 

§152) are, as in English, the same as those of the demon- ^ 
strative {that), and the interrogatives [pho, zohaf). 

But, as the relative can occur only in a dependent clause, 
the relative sense is known by the transposed position of 
the verb (§153). 

Note. — The relatives, from their connective use, are also known as 
conjunctive pronouns — a really better name. 

249 . The definite — or simple — relatives {that, zvho, 
which), referring to an a^iteccdcnt, are ber and ipctcfjcr. 

(a) S)er has the enlarged inflection of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun, ber^ bie, ba*^ (§233, to), except that its geni- 
tive plural is always beren, never berer. 

( 3 ) inflects as §68, but has no genitive — the 

genitive forms being always supplied by ber. Thus : 

N. tt)dd)ev //. inelc^e 

G. beffen beren beffen pL bereti 
D. etc. (the rest regular). 

Note. — This peculiarity is for the avoidance of possibly ambiguous 
forms. Rare exceptions occur. ^ 

250 . The relative pronoun (as in English) agrees with 
Its antecedent in gender and number, but takes its case 
from its own clause. As the corresponding forms in 
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English are often without inflection, care must be taken 
to give the relative always its proper form. As ; 


# 5er 

ber ajlantt, 

bie SKonner 
bie grauen 

1 S'!' 


tt 

ren. 

beren Sinber ^ier 

ber aJiatrn, be[fen ®inb ^ier 


toaren. - 

tear. 

n 

benen intr bie 

bie §rau, beren ^inb !^ter tear. 


.©ui^er gaben. 


tt 

mit toefi^en mir 
f^jrad^en. 

48it(^ gab. 

tt 

etc. 

^'^j^^toirfa^en. 

etc. 


SSni) gab. 


251. SBcr, who{ev^r), what{ever)^ inflected as 

§243, are used as indefinite or compound relatives 
without antecedent — though a demonstrative may fol- 
low. As : tDer ba§ jagt, (ber) ift Derrudt, whoever says that 
is crazy; er ift nid^t biel, what he has is not mtich, 

252. is also regularly used as a simple relative : 

id) After neuter pronominals, or neuter adjectives 
used as nouns (*== that). As: tna^ ic^ f)abe^ift bein, 

all that I have is thine; ba^ ®efte, !^abe, the best 

that I have; bem, ic^ ge^brt ^abe, after what 1 

have heard. 

(h) When the antecedent is a sentence (= whicii). 
As: er '^at feinen Srtef erl)atten, i^n angftltt^ macf)t, 
he has received no letter^ which makes him anxious^ 

253. The clauses introduced by ber, tt)el(^er, are known 
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as relative adjective clauses. Those introduced by tBer 

— and, usually, by tnasc — are 7ioiin clauses ; and the 
latter are called compoitfid relatives^ as including the 
antecedent. 

354:. In lieu of the cases of — and usually of ber, 
tDelc^er, referring to things — with prepositions, the same 
compounds are used as for the interrogatives (§246). 
As : bie ©ac^e, tuoruber tnir fprad)en uitb >^ue||alb @ie 
fommen finb, etc., the business of which we spoke, and^ 
about wfilch you have come. 

Note. — Corresponding to the relative use of ber, the compounds 
with ba (§237) also have relative sense — as, batjon, ofwhick^ etiz., 

— the relative use, as usual, being shown by the word-order. 

255. The relative pronoun may never be omitted in 
German; nor may a preposition end a relative clause, as 
so often in English. As: t/ie ma7i we spoke of bet 

mam, bon tptr fpra^en. 

256. All relative clauses are in German punctuated 
with a comma. Hence the nature of the relative clause 
is not so clearly marked as in English. 

Remarks on the Relatives. 

257. The relatives ber and lt>el(^er are, in general, quite 

equivalent, except that has no genitive, and that ber 

is more usual in simple style, and especially ip. poetfy. Note 
however ; 

(a) SBelt^er, not ber, may be used as adjective ; as, 
toit f|3rae|ett liber gnglattb, in tneld)em Sanbe er gelebt 
|atte, in which country h^ had lived. 
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(d) ®er iMst be used if the antecedent is a personal 
pronoun. Then, in ist or 2d person, or with (gie in ad- 
dress, the personal is usually repeated after the relative; 
otherwise the verb will be in 3d person. As : bu, ber 
(or bte) bu nie gefet}en l)aft ; gie, ber gte i^n nte ge- 
fef)en Ijabeti ; i(^, bte id) @uc^ fenbe ; but : ic^ bin ber 
(Sucb fenbet, it is 7, etc. 

{c) ®er, not trelc^er, may also stand as substantive 
relative (= he who). As : ber mein befter greunb mt, 
i[t je^t mein ^einb, he who was my best ff'iend is now my 
ene>ny, 

258. As stated above, the relative sense is shown by the 
word-order. But, with emphasis, ber often stands as demon- 
'strative — that is, as if independent — where English uses a 
relative. As : er t)atte einen 33rief in ber STafdje, ben l)at er 
mir gejeigt, he had m his pocket a letter^ which (it) he showed 
me, 

Remark. — In consequence of fuller inflection the relative has freer 
construction in German than in English (as in last example). Hence 
care must be taken in English translation that no ambiguity shall arise 
in the reference of the relative. 

Word-Order. 

259. {a) As already seen, the relative requires transposed 
order. 

ib) The relative always introduces its own clause, unless 
preceded by a preposition. Hence the relative genitive ah 
ways precedes ijs governing noun. As : a city in the streets 
of which, in beren gtra^em 

(<r) In a direct question the order is as in English; as, 
met ^at ba^ gefagt? er gefagt? etc. But an indirect 

or dependent question has transposed order. As : ic^ miii^te 
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tDiffen, tDer ba§ ssfogt I should like to know who has said 
that. This form must be distinguished from the relative 
clause. 

Reading Exercise. 

I. Mein Bruder hat den Mann sehr gut gekannt, der das 
Haus gebaut hat. 2. Der Herr, dessen Haus Sie so schon 
hncfen, ist ein reicher Kaufmann aus New York. 3. Der 
kleine Junge, dem ich das Geld gab, verkaufte Zeitungen auf 
der Strasse. 4. Der Brief, welchen ich gestern erhielt, war ’ 
von meiner Mutter, die nun in Deutschland ist. 5. Die aite 
Dame, deren Mann so krank ist, hat eine Tochter, die in 
Berlin w’ohnt und deren Mann Pastor ist. 6. Die Schneide- 
rin, der ich das Kleid gab, ist sehr beschaftigt und deshalb 
ist das Kleid noch nicht fertig. 7. Diese Aufgabe, weiche’ 
wir $chreiben sollen, ist nicht l eich t. 8. Haben Sie das 
hi^bjche Kind gesehen, das gestern hier war ? — Jawohl, wes- 
sen Kind ist es ? — Es ist die einzige Tochter unseres Nach- 
bars, dessen Frau vor zwei Jahren starb. 9. Das Kind, dessen 
Vater wir schon lange kennen, spieit immer mit unsern Kin- 
dern. 10. Die Schuler, deren Aufgaben so schlecht geschrie- 
ben sind, miissen sie wieder abschreiben. 1 1 . Ich kenne die 
Herren, mit denen Sie sprachen, sehr gut. 12. Wer fiir das 
Vaterland stirbt, stirbt fiir uns aliel 13. Kaufen Sie nur 
{just) alles, was Sie wollen, ich werde dafiir b^ahlen. 
14. Der Junge war recht fleissig^ gewesen, was seinen Vater 
sehr f rente. 15. Das Zimmer, worm Schiller starb, war sehr 
Mein. 16. Ich habe mir die S.aike iiberlegt, woven wir ges- 
tem sprachen. 17. Was er iiber Deutschland sagte, in wel- 
chem Lande er niemals gewesen 'war, war Unsinp. 18. Er, * 
der niemals friiher geiogen hat, soli nun lugen 1 19. „Den ich 
lieb habe, den zil^ige ich,‘‘ spricht der Herr. 20. Mein 
Onkel wollte wissen, wer den Stock zerbrochen hatte. 
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^ Written Exercise. 

I. Do you know the boy who is playing in our garden ? 
Yes, tliat is the boy whose mother died two years ago. 
2. The tailor to whom I sent my coat is very busy. 3. The 
coat which you are wearing is good enough. 4. Do you 
know a good dressmaker who is not too busy ? Yes, my aunt, 
whose dresses are always well made, has a Miss Meyer who 
lives in Market Street. 5. Miss Meyer, to whom I went, has 
•no time to do the work that I want. 6. The red roof which 
you see is the roof of our hotel, 7. That house, tjre roof of 
which you can see between the trees, is the house where he 
lives. 8. The farmers who live in this valley are rich, for the 
land is very fertile. 9. This school is for boys whose fathers 
were soldiers. 10. Did you read the letters [which] he wrote ? 
1 1 . The poor people to whom he sent money and clothes were 
very thankful. 12. This is the chair on which he sat, and 
this is the bed in which he slept 1 13. Whoever comes is 

welcome. 14. What he says is always true. 15. Much that 
he said I had heard before (frUfjer). 16. This house is well 
built, which is very important. 17. The people we are talking 
about are men and women in a book we are reading. 
18. You, who have been in Germany, cannot understand 
German I 19. I should like to know who has been in my 
room I 20. I don’t know what you do with your money 1 


LESSON XXX. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

260. Like the reflexive, the impersonal verb-form is 
used more widely in German than in English and gives 
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rise to various idiomatic senses. The impersonal subject 
is which in true impersonals is always expressed. 

(a) In expressions of weather or time ; as, fegitet^ 
// {s raining; morgeu irtrb fait fein; ift ac^t ll^r, H 
is 8 clock, 

ijd) Expressing merely abstract action; as, Hopft, 
^ there is a knock; flingelte, some 07u rang (it rang) ; 
regte fic^ itlt SBalbe, sometkmg moved in the forest, 

(c) In many idiomatic phrases, the person or thing re- 
ferred to appearing as object. As (dative): gel^t mir 
gut, it goes well with me; mtr tUt Uib, I am sorry; 
fe^It mir an ®elb, I lack 7?ioney; (accus.) einft gab 
^trei Gruber, once there were two brothers; gift meiueTi, 
So|}f, my head is at stake; or reflexive ; as, Iof)nt fii^ 
ber SOiit^e, it is worth the trouble — and various similar 
phrases, requiring various translation. 

261. Certain states of personal feeling are expressed 
impersonally, with the person as object. In such case 
usually disappears unless introductory. As: friert 

mtc^, or mic§ friert, / am cold; mir ift bange, I am afraid; 
mie mtr ift, how well I feel, etc. 

Note, — The importance o£ the impersonal, as of the reflexive form, 
lies in its wider idiomatic use than in English. Some verbs are used 
wholly, or chiefliy as impersonals; such are: biinfen (mi^ biinft, me^ 
thinks)\ gef{^el)en/ to happen; geUngen, to succeed (e§ gefang mir, I suc- 
ceeded) \ gliicfen, to turn out well, and others. 


Other Uses of tB* 

262, corresponds in general to English it, but with 
some idiomatic uses — as, in part, seen already. 

X. As § 207 , Note 2 , e§, as pronoun, may call for he, or 
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she^ or they. Bufwhen referring to persons, outside of the 
same sentence, the sex-pronoun is usually substituted ; as, \m 
ift ba§ 2)Jabc^en? fie ift in bem ©arten. 

2. For as grammatical subject of fein, the verb agree- 
ing with the logical subject, see §236. As; finb unfere 
greunbe — unfere ^reunbe finb — bie ba§ taten, it is our 
friends who did that. 

3. stands for the introductory there ^ to bring the verb 
^ before the true (or logical) subject, with which it agrees. In 

this case disappears unless introductory. Asr febten 
einft jtnei ^riiber (jluei -Sriiber lebten einft), there once lived 
tipo brothers, 

^ Note. — In this use, e§ is often untranslated, serving only the pur- 

pose of bringing the verb forward. As: jagte Titir feiner, ba§ @ie l)ter 
jrareit (for feiiier fagte niir, etc,), no one told me, that you were here ; 
rebeii bie Seutc 511 btel, people talk too much. 

4. — then often called expletive — repeats or antici- 
pates a predicate or an implied sentence — English so^ or 
often not translated. As: er tnar reicE); fe^t ift er nii^t 

now he is 7 iot {sd)\ ino inarft bu? feiner fagte ntir 
no one told me ; inarum t)erf(^mal)te fie e§, ba§ ®elb anjune^^ 
nien, why did she disdain to take the 7 noney I ^ 

5. is used in some phrases as in English lord it over^ 
etc. As: bie SJ^etnutig \)aW^ mit bem Ungtitdlid^eu, opmion 
sides with the tinforiuttaie. 

For e§ in reflexive phrases, see §241, in passive, see 
§274. 

Note i. — The phrases it is /, it was you, etc. are expressed per- 
sonally: id) bin e§; @te tnareu 

2. The phrases there is, there are are expressed by e§ ift, fttlb 
(§236), or by the impersonal, gibt, with accusative object — the lat- 
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ter in more general or abstract sense, the former i5iore definite and lim- 
ited. As : gtbt feilte ^cijlattgetl tn 3rianb, there are no snakes in Ire- 
land ; e§ tncreii ^tnei @cf)langen*uuter bem there •u^eretwo s^iakes 

nnder the house (i, e. 0c^laiigeii inaren; but with gibt, eg is^ways 
expressed). 

Reading Exercise. 

Ein Besuch. 

,,Es klingelt, das Madchen ist aus, geh’ bin und mach’ die " 
Haustiir Annal‘^ — „Es ist Herr Schwarz, Mutter.” — 
5 ,Wie geht es Ihnen, Herr Schwarz ? es freut mich Sie zu 
sehen, aber es tut mir leid, dass mein Mann nicht zu Hause 
ist, er wollte Sie so gerne sprechen.‘‘ — „Wie geht es Ihnen, ^ 
gnadige Frau^‘ [usual form of polite address in Germa7iy) ? — 
5 ,Uns geht es alien gut, se^Sie zuletzt hier waren; aber Sie 
sind §e\viss sehr naas geworden, es regnet ja ^tark 1“ — 5 ,Nun, 
ich fuhr mit der Strassenbahn und hatte einen Regenschirm.“ 
— „Das Wetter, ist ja sphrecklich I Gestern hagelte es, heute 
regnet es, jetzt ^nnert' es^sogar,,und morgen wird es wohl 
schneien.“ — „Ich sehe, Ihr Nachbar hat sein Haus noch 
nicht fertig.^^ — „Nein, man sagt, es fehle' ihm an Geld, es 
fertig zu bauen.'^ — fehlt es uns alien 1“ — 
„ Friert es Sie, Herr Schwarz ? Dieses Zimmer ist kalt, wur 
haben noch kein Feuer im Hause.'' — „Ach'^tiem, es friert 
mich nicht, das Wetter ist gaxnicfe so kalt draussen." — „Es 
gelan^^mir neulicli,Ihten Herrn Vater zu treffen, er ist sonst 
sdi^ zu finden." — , Ja, mein Vater ist wenig zu Hause, 
meiner Mutter ist iramer ]bange '; er arbeitet zu viel im Ge- 
sch^t, ihm ist zuweilen auch nicht wohl. Hoffentlich ward 
es meiner Mutter glucken, ihn zu ^e^eden, mit ihr nach 
Deutschland zu gehen. Es wiirde sich fiir ihn wirklich loh- 
nen, wenn es ihr gelingt, ihn drei oder vier Monate vom 
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GeschMt wegzub€kommen/^ — „Wie geht es Ihrem reichen 
Onkel, Herrn Bolz ?“ — „Mein Onkel war einmal reich, jetzt 
ist er.es nicht mehr. Haben Sie gehdrt, dass er sich verhei- 
raten will — „Nein, es hat mir keiner das gesagt/* — „Es 
ist schon sechs Uhr, gnadige Frau, empfehlen Sie mich Ihrem 
Herm Gemahl.'* — „Gerne, Herr Schwarz ; kommen Sie recht 
bald wieder und griissen Sie alle zu Hause von uns.^‘ 


Written Exercise. 

I. There is a knock; it is already ten o’clock. Who can 
t^at be ? Perhaps it is father. 2. Who knocks ? It is I, your 
^father, open the door. 3. Well, children, how are you all? 
are you not cold in this room ? No, we are not cold ; is it 
cold outside ? Yes, it is snowing. 4. Did you succeed in 
finding (say : to find) Mr. Schwarz at home ? No, he had gone 
out. 5. I am sorry that you went out in such weather for- 
nothing (umfotlft). 6. It certainly was not worth the trouble. 

7. Perhaps I shall succeed in finding him at home to-morrow. 

8. I hear that Mr. Brown lacks money ; has he begged you 
to lend him some? Yes, but I could not do it, I lack money 
myself. 9. There are few men in this town who would lend 
him money. 10. He was once much respected, he is no longer 
so. 1 1. Have you heard that Mrs. Smith is dead? She was 
in that terrible railroad-accident which happened near New 
York. 12. Is Miss Brown at home? No, she has gone out, 
she was sorry that she could not wait for you. 13. It was 
she who persua<^ed Mr. Schwarz to go to Germany* 14. Re- 
member me kindly to your father! 15. Some ladies have 
come and wish to see' you. 16. There lived once a king and 
a queen who had a daughter, who was more beautiful than 
(the) most princesses. 
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LESSON XXXI. ’ 

THE INDEFINITES. 

A number of words of various meaning and use are 
commonly classed as indefinites — some of which are sub- 
stariive (pronouns') — others adjective or substantive 
(pronominals). Only a few call for special notice. 

263. t% Indefinite Pronouns. 

{a) etner, -c, one, anyone; and fetttcr^ 
no ones no7ie, correspond to the adjective forms etn, 

(§ 74 , d). Gintge^ some, is usually plural (= a fetJ). 

{fi) jebcrmaiut, compound, everybody, has genitive 
0 jcmatib, somebody, anybody ; nicmanb, fiobody (also 
compounds of 2 }JatiTl) have genitive sometimes also 
dative -em or -en; accusative, -eti. 

{d) malt (also from iOJantt) is the indefinite personal 
subject, and is variously translated, one, people, they, we, 
you ; also often by the passive : as, matt fagt, it is said; 
man fiiljrte i^n, he was led. It is always nominative sin- 
gular — its dat. and acc. from eitter; possess, feiti; re- 
flexive, fidj; as, ma-3 man gibt^ bringt ernem @lhc!, what 
o?ie gives brmgs o?ie luck: man follte fic^ nicfit to ben, one 
should 710 1 praise ofies self; man foltte feine Sttem e^ren, 
one should ho7ior 07ids pare7its. 

Note. — As man has no full equivalent in Engii^, its various uses 
and its proper translation should receive special attention. The lack of 
such a word is a recognized defect in English. 

{i) so77uthmg, afiything; nothing, are in- 

declinable, They often stand before a neuter adjective, 
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as noun; a^, etWaS ®Ute3, something good ; and etmaS 
also with a noun = some ; as, etlcaS ®elfa. 

SBa§ is often used, familiarly, for ettoaS. 

Note. — The English not — <2, not — a7ty^ not — anythmg^ is usually 
expressed by the negative pronominal feitt or nic^t§; as: he said not a 
word, er {^prad) !etn SBort; I don't need anything, id) braud)e nt(^t§, etc* 

264. Indefinite Pronominals. 

The only forms requiring special note are (in alphabet- 
ical order) : 

1. atlf -ttf -Cf -c§f all^ every. As: aUef Slnfang iff 
fd^tner, all beginning ; alter guten Singe finb brei, luck in 
odd numbers ; alle S^Ctge, every day ; atfe brei Sage^ every 
three days, etc. Before a determinative, often uninflected ; 
as, alt ba§ ©etb; ^at( btefe SKdnner (or biefe aJJanner atle). 
In some phrases atte is used for all : bet atfe bem, with 
all that ; ber SBein tft atte, the wine is out. 

Note. — English all == entire, the whole, is gailj. See §147, 3 . 

2. anber, --cr, -c, other; sometimes = second, or 
next; as, ben anbem Stag, the next day. Contrasted: 
ber etne — ber anbere, the one — the other; bte etnen — 
bte anberen, some — others ; ettra^ Stnbere^, something else. 

(Stnanber, one another (compound), is indeclinable. 

Note. — Other, meaning additioTial is noc^ ctn; as, aiod^ einc S^affe 
another cup of tea. 

3. Betbc, both (the), the two, follows determinative; 
as, bte betben ajjdnner; metne beiben S3ritber, my two 
brothers (When only two) ; atte betben, both together. 

Either, neither (of two) is etner — fetner — tion beiben. 

4. leber, -e, each, every, may be used as pronoun, 
with indefinite article ; ein jeber, every one. 
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5. manner, many (a), may stand, like fo!c!^er 

(§234), unindected, before the indefinite article or an 
adjective; as, maiid^ eiu SObnn (or tnattc^er 3}2aTiu): 
matii^ guter SDlanu (or mandf}er gute Tlam). 

6. tJicI, mzic/i; pi. many ; ixicuig, Uttlej ^\,few^ a few, 
are usually uninflected in the singular, unless definitely 
preceded, but are inflected in the plural; as, t>iel ®efb; 

’'mit iDenig @e(b; but fern i3iefe§ @elb; Diefe greunbe; 
metne biefen greunbe. 

UJetttgc§^ occur as neuter pronouns. 

din iXJCTltg, a little, is uninfiected. 

Note i. — The singular tie! is sometimes inflected, meaning many 
kinds, various ; as, tiieler inaiiy kinds ofivme; er fernt OieleS, nt(^t 

Oictf ma^iy things, not much. 

2 . For the uninfiected comparatives mebr,, tneniger, see §i8S, c. 

7. ttJefd^cr, -Cp is used, somewhat familiarly, as in 
definite, some, any; ^'ben Ste @efb? Qa, ii) ^abe 
tnefc^e^. 

Note. — Among indefinites may be included such indeclinable 
phrases as : eiu tuenig, a little; eiu paar, a few (cin ipaar = a yair); tin 
bipi^eu, a ht; the indeclinable lauter, nothing but, and irgenb {r-sQffver)\ 
as, mit eiu paar SSorten, with a few words; ba luaren tauter SSeiber, 
nothing but women; irgeub eiuer, ajtyone at all (soever), etc. 

265. An indefinite neuter singular is sometimes used 
alone in an abstract or general sense; also to designate 
collective persons, including both sexes. As: aCIe§ ift 
herloreit, all is lost; er ^at tnanc^e§ gefagt; 6eibe§ faun ina^r 
fetn, both (oit/ier) may be true ; or: a£[e§ tnar ba, everybody 
was there; and sometimes to express depreciation or con- 
tempt. 

266. After some pronominals, a plural adjective, nomi- 
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native or accusative, may often take the strong form ; so 
usually after eiiiige, etlic^e, inet3rere, bielc, luenige ; less usu- 
ally after alte, feine, manc|e, toerd}e; but usage still varies; 
as, aGe gute(n) SOJenfc^cn; btele alte(n) GGannet — the pro- 
nominal being treated as determinative, or as a pure ad- 
jective (§147, 8). 


Reading Exercise. 


I. 1 st jemand da? Ich sehe niemand(en) I 2. Ich sehe 
aber jemands Hut da hangen. 3. , Es ist keiner gekommen. 
4. Man sollte die Tiir zuschliesseti, ’sonst kann jedermann 
hereinkoramen und man hort es nicht. 5. Man kann aber 
<die Tiir nicht immer schliessen, es kann ja dann niemand 
herein. 6. Es kann aber das Haus nicht immer fiir jeden 
offen stehen. 7. Manche Leute hier anf dem Lande lassen 
ihr Haus immer j&ffen. 8. Ja, solche Leute, die nichts im 
Hause zu slehl^lbaben ! 9. Es ist ja nicht jeder ein Dieb! 

10. Die paar Dollar, die Sie haben, stiehlt keiner. — 1 1. Ken- 
nen Sie das alte Lied „Es waren zwei Konigskinder, die 
hatten einander so^ lieb“ ? iz.^Trmken Sie noch e^^e Tasse 
Tee; aller guten Di^^ind dr^l ^i"^. Der alte Bettlejkommt 
alle drei Tage und erzahlt immer, sein Geld sei (ware) alle. 
14. Geben Sie ihm dann w^elches ?/)!|r^ein, ich gebe ihm aberj 


etwas zu essen. 


Meine beidejoi^ Freunde rei^^n nach 
Amerika, keiner von beid^n; hatte viel Geld. 16. Im Zjd- 
schendeck waren lauteF Deutsche, und es waren viele alte(n) 
Leute daruntejrC'i7- Mein Geld i^alle; w kann ich welches 
Sdkomrnen ? Geh’ hin und veraien ^ etwas 1 18. Es hatte kei- 
ner Geld, bei alle dem waren sie sehr lustig. 19. Man soli 
den Tag nicht Vor dem Abend loben. 20. Man sagt vieles, 
was einem nachher leid tut. 
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Written Exercise. 

I. Somebody book is lying here, does it belong to one of 
(t)0n) you ? It belongs to none of us. 2. Everybody lias a 
book. 3. One should be grateful for what one has I 4. Can 
you see anything? No, I see nothing. 5. They looked at 
one another, but said nothing. 6. Every day (acc) somebody 
com^s to see the poor old man. 7. IMy two sisters are at 
school, neither of them will be home before three o’clock. 

8. He lost his many friends when he lost his money. 

9. Have y<^u new potatoes to-day ? Yes, I have some. 10. A 
few of (tJOn) these are bad, but the most are very good. 
II. There were many poor children there. 12. One does 
not know much about-it. 13. There must be some good m 
(an) him, but nobody has a good word for him. 14. His* 
money is gone and nobody wants to lend him any. 15. Every 
one that was there spoke a few words. 16. There were 
only (lauter) Americans on board in the first cabin, but in the 
steerage were German farmers with their wnVes and children. 
17. I met Charles and Max, but neither of them had seen 
Henry. 18. The good that one does brings one luck. 


LESSON XXXII. 

THE PASSIVE. 

267 . The passive is formed by combining the auxiliary 
verb toerben with a perfect participle — tnorben being used 
instead of getoorben in the compound (perfect) tenses. 

With this exception the passive conjugation is identi- 
cal with that of inerben the perfect participle — 
whose position is determined by the usual rules of order 
in compound^verb-forms (§115). 
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Note. — Thus, in fact, all passive forms are compound ; but for con* 
venience, those formed with the simple parts of mcrbeii may be referred 
to as the simple forms of the passive. 

268. The passive paradigm (as below) may thus be 
easily constructed. But as some of the forms are ap- 
parently complex, the following fundamental forms may 
be remembered, from which, as in other verbs, the com- 
pound parts may be readily formed — as if from a com- 
pomid intransitive verb (to bc-praised ) : 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

ge(o6t iDorben 

whence, as usual, by auxiliary fein: 

Perfect: id) bin getobt inorben 
Pluperf : ic^ toax gelobt trorben 

INFINITIVES. 

Present: getobt toerben 
Perfect: getobt toorben fein 
— whence, as usual, by auxiliary loerben : 

Future and Cond. : tc^ toerbe — iriirbe — getobt merben. 

Put. and Cond. Perf : id) loerbe — toiirbe — getobt toorben 
fern. 

There will then be no difficulty in remembering or 
constructing the other parts. 

For convenience, however, an abridged passive para- 
digm is added as follows : 

Note. — For varying forms of translation, see later. 
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269. Conjugation of the Passive VeYb. 


gelobt tnerben, to he praised. 
Indicative, Subjunctive, 

PRESENT. 


I am praised^ etc. (see § 174 , note). 


jS) toerbe gelobt 
bu \vix\t gelobt 
er toirb getobt 
toil* tt)erben gelobt 
{{)r loerbet gefobt 
fie ioerben gelobt 


ic| inerbe gelobt 
bit merbeft gelobt 
er loerbe gelobt 
loir toerbeti gelobt 
tl}r toerbet gelobt 
fie ioerben gelobt 


/ was praised^ etc. 

ic^ tourbe (ioarb) gelobt id) toitrbe gelobt 

bu tourbeft (toarbft) gelobt bu loiirbeft gelobt 

er tourbe (loarb) gelobt er loiirbe gelobt 

loir tourbeu gelobt, etc. etc. 


PERFECT. 

I have been praised,^ etc. 

id) bin gelobt toorben tc^ fet gelobt toorben 

bu bift gelobt toorben bu feieft gelobt toorben 

er ift gelobt toorben er fei gelobt toorben 


etc. 


etc. 


PLUPERFECT. 


I bad been praised^ etc. 

toar gelobt toorben lodre gelobt toorben 

bu toarft gelobt toorben bu todreft gelobt toorben 

er toar gelobt toorben er todre gelobt toorben 

etc. etc. 


i For other forms of translation, see §27<^* 

* The forms of address with 8ie are to be supplied, as usual. 
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FUTURE. 

I shall be pr^Lised, etc. 

n)erbe gelobt iDerben id) luerbe gebbt toerben 

bu gelobt merben bu loerbeft getobt merbeti 

er totrb getobt toerben er iperbe gelobt iDerbett 

etc. etc. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 


I shall have been pf'aised^ etc. 

ic^ loerbe getobt tnorben fern id^ ttierbe getobt toorben fetn 
bu loirft getobt ii^orben feiu bu tDerbeft getobt jporbeu jein 


etc. 


etc. 


CONDITIONAL 

* I should be praised, ttc. 
*id^ loiirbe getobt toerben 
bu loiirbeft getobt toerben 
er lourbe getobt toerben 
etc. 


CONDITIONAL PERFECT. 

I should have bee7i praised, etc. 
id) toiirbe getobt loorben feiu 
bu toiirbeft getobt toorben feiu 
er toiirbe getobt toorben feiu 
etc. 


sing, toerbe getobt 


IMPERATIVE. 

plur. toerbet getobt ^ 


INFINITIVES. 

Present. Perfect. 

getobt (5U) toerben getobt toorben (ju) fein 

Or, inverted: Or, transposed: 

I)eute bin id) getobt loorben ' ^^_ feenn tjeute gelobt toerbe 
morgen toerbe getobt toerben toenn id) geftem igetobt tool*:' 
to-morrow I shall be praised • ben todre, if I had yester- 
day bee7i praised, etc. 


Remarks on the Passive. 

270. The passive form is more specific in German than 


1 The forms of address with ©te are to be supplied, as usual, throughout. 
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in English. In English the same auxilistry be is used to 
express passive action — as, he is loved — and the result 
of completed action — as, the house is built ; while the'pas- 
sive action is also expressed by other forms (called pro- 
gressive) ; as, the house is building — is being built. 
Such possible ambiguity cannot occur in German. 

^ {a) The passive action is expressed by Uierbett. As; 
ba§ ipurbe in einem 931onat gebanb the house was 
built in a month; bie 3 ^ihing toixh allt Jage gebrucft, the 
paper if printed every day; bte ^nx iDUrbe um ac^t Ul^r 
gefi^loffen, the door was closed (the closing took place) at 
8 o'" clock, ^ 

Note, — The force of tt)erben is here precisely the same as elsewhere • 
— denoting process or progress to a result; as, ber Tlciiin toirb alt, ba§ 
§au§ ttJtrb gebaut. 

(b) Setn^ with the perfect participle, expresses condi- 
tion, or result of action; as, ba^ §au^ ift an§ § 0(5 
bant, the house is built of wood; bie 3 ^itnng ift gebrudt, 
is printed (the printing is done) ; bie Siir Xoax gefi^Iofjett, 
was closed (had been closed earlier), 

(c) Hence the so-called progressive forms in English 
are expressed simply by nierben; as, bie 3 ^ttttng tnirb ge^ 
brndft, is printing, or is being printed. 

Note. — The possible ambiguity in English may generally be re- 
lieved by turning the verb into the active form. If the tense remains the 
same, use mcrbcn (as in foregoing examples). 

271. The agent of a passive action is expressed by bon 
with the dative ; as, ber ®rief tnurbe bon ineinem @o^n 
f(^rie 6 en, the letter was W}itte7i by my son. 

272, When the agent is not expressed, German often 
prefers other forms where English uses the passive : 
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{a) Especially the indefinite man, with active verb; 
as, §263, d. 

• {b) Or a reflexive form (§241, a) — usually with non- 

personal subject, where no ambiguity is possible; as, 
ba§ berftel)t fid), that is understood; or with laffen; as, 
ba§ lix^t fic^ leidjt erftdren, that can easily he explained; 
or impersonally, fragt ftd^, it is asked (is a question). 

273 . In general the passive is much less widely used 
than in English. Only a direct (accusative) object can 
become subject of a passive verb. An indirect object is 
retained with the passive and the verb becomes imper- 
sonal (as §274, b). Hence forms like I am paid a salary 

^are impossible in German. See also §339, b. 

274 . Other than transitive (accusative) verbs may, 
however, form a passive impersonally : 

{a) To express simple action, indefinitely ; as, )nirb 
getanjt, there is dancing ; bann toivh getan3t toerben, then 
there will be da?tcing. 

(b) Or, with indirect object expressed; as, iDUrbe 
mir geraten — mtr iff geraten morbeu, I was — have been 
- — advised. Observe that is here omitted, unless in- 
troductory. 

Note. — The English passive is often expressed in German by the 
emphatic position of the object. As : bent ^bitig gefief biefe the 
king was pleased with this speech. In general the preference for the pas- 
sive in English and its relatively rare use in German (unless the agent 
is expressed) should be noted. 

275 . An infinitive with git, depending on fein, to be, 
often has passive sense; as, ba^ iff fe^r 511 luiinfdjen, that 
is mttch to be wished; ber Srtef iff noc§ gu fc^reifiert, is yet 
to be written (Compare a house to let^ etc.). 
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276, Out of this use of the infinitive* by adding -b 
after the analogy of the present participle, has arisen an 
attributive form, known as 

The Future Passive Participle (or Gerundive). 

As : bte Sat i)t loben, the act is to be praised. Hence, 
eine gu lobenbe Sat, a praisczvorthy act; biefel Ungliid ift 
ntcfjt gu ertragen (not to be borne) ; hence, ein nic^t gu er== 
tragenbe^ Ungtiicf, a7i mtolefuble misfortune. 


Note on Word-Order. 

277, The following exceptions to the usual rules of* 
verb-position in transposed order occur in the passive ; 

(^).When two verbals stand together, a transposed 
auxiliary usually precedes both (as § 200 ); as, tnexin xtij 
metre gelobt tnorben (yet also: menti tc^ gelobt morbeti 
tndre), if I had been praised. 

(b) Especially the forms of merbetl as future and as 
passive should not stand together. As: menn bie 39riefe 
merben {fut.) gefe^riebett merben {pass.), when the letters 
shall be written. 


Reading: Exercise. 

1. !Cer §utib mirb i3on feittem v§errn gefd)Iagen* 2. S)er 
2Bann mkrl&e bon alien gelobt, fo gel^anbelt 

l^atte. irsiefe^ mirb attfe^ ift f(^n bor l^unbert 
^a^ren gebant morben. 4. S)er Srtef mar |^pn abgef^t 
morben, ate teb «tnfam. 5. ^ferb mirb ferbujt merben, 
meil e§ gn alt fiif foli^ Slrbeit ift 6, (^e Ste ba=* 

linlommen, mirb bte WcMt gema^t morben fein. 7. S)a§ 
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©inb ttiirbe kftraft toerben, icentt e8 mein Sinb toare. 
8. S)a§ Zox tt»irb morgenS um fieben Uk‘ geSffnet unb abenbs 
urn *fe(^8 gefi^iofl'en. 9. Sor loar geft^Ioffen, dS mir 
knfamen. 10. (DaS Sor tourbe gerabe gefi^Ioffen, dl toir 
knfamen. 11. S)a^ aUe,.§au8 mar au8 §dj gebaut, aber 
ba8 neue tourbe au8 @tetn gebaut, met! ba§ §dj fo jteuer 
gemorben mar. 12. 3jlan baut tiiete fiaufer in unferer ka(|= 
borfd^aft. 13. Sa§ lak M mocked denn @ie eS fo miin* 
fd)en. 14. §ier mirb nid)t ger,au§t ! ‘ 15. 3'i)m murbe geraten, 
baS iPferb nid)t gu taufen.'' 16. 3)Iir gefiel eS m'dt, bag ber 
(goI)n fo bon feinetn"Sater fprad). 11.' ®ie 2irbeit ift nod) 
g*u moc|en. 18. S)aS ift ein nidt gu iibermdtigenbeS §in= _ 
bemi§. 19. ffienn bie :0ud)er mirflid) gur redden 
jben abgefdiidt merben, fo merbe id) fie friit) genug erkiten. 
20. (gr t)atte ni(^t fo geffjro^bd 'i>bnn er felbft fo mare be^ 
knbett morben. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The exercise is being written. 2. That new book was 
read by many, but understood by few. 3. The work has 
been weli done. 4. The boy had been scolded by his father. 
5. Our house will be sold if we move to New York. 6. The 
book will have been printed by that time (6i^ bal^tTl). 7. The 
house would have been sold if it had not been so old. 
8. The gates would be opened earlier if the people wished to 
come so early. 9. The house is now built and people are 
living in it. 10. The new house is being built and they are 
still living in the old one. ii. The house was being built 
when we were there. 12. The house was already built when 
we were there. 13. The old emperor was seen every day at 
the window, 14. Why is the exercise so badly written? 
That is (tci^t) easily explained, I wrote it in five minutes. 
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15. There is too much talking in the room. 16. She has been 
advised by the doctor to go to the sea-side (an bie $ee)* 
17. He was much pleased vvkh my little speech. 18, It is 
to be hoped that he will become more diligent. 19. You 
are doing a praiseworthy act. 20. If he had been punished 
more when he was a boy, he would have become a better 
man. 

It 

LESSON XXXIII. 

USE OF t3abeu .a.nd jeiii as auxiliaries. 

% 

278 . The great majority of verbs take Ijaben as aux- 

liary : , 

(a) All transitives, including reflexives; the modal 

verbs, and most impersonals. 

( 3 ) Most intransitives, which express simple action; 
as, fdjiafen, to sleep; tan5en, to dance; reben^ to speaks 
etc. Here note: liegen, to lie; fi^en, to sit; ftel}en, to 
stand, 

279 . Sein is used as auxiliary with intransitives ex- 
pressing : 

(a) Simple demg or condition ; 

fein, to be hfetben,, to remain 

ih) Change of condition ; as, 

altem^ to grow old fterben, to die 
frteren,. to freeze inac^fen, to grow 

f(^T!tel3en, to melt tnerben, to become 

^ and some others of like meaning. • 

(c) Motion or modes of motion ; such as, 

*et{en, to hasten fatten, to fall 

*fa^ren, to go (in a carriage) *fttegen, to fly 
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tofiee 
flie^en, to flow 

to go^ walk 
fojumett^ to come 
lanben, to land 
"^laufen, to run 
^retfen, to travel 
— and others of like meaning. 


*reiten, to ride 
^fegelit/ to sail 
finfeu^ to sink 
^fpringen, to spring 
[teigen, to moimt 
^iDanbertl, to wander 
giel^en, to move, pass 


For the verbs marked * see below, §280. 

(fl) The following, which take a dative object : 
begegnen, to meet fotgen, to follow 

tDeid^eti^ to yield {to) 

(e) And a few — usually impersonal : 
gebetl)en, to thrive gelitigen, glucfen, geraten, to succeed 
gef^el^eti, to happen mi^Imgen, mi^gliiden, mi^raten, to fail 


280. Some verbs of motion take fein when direction^ 
extent or limit, is expressed, but l^aben when expressing 
motion as actiofz merely. As: er iff nac^ SSerlin gereift; 
but, er bat t)tel gereift, ke has traveled much; but, er iff 
beute Ipeit geritten, he has ridden far to-day, etc. 

Such verbs, besides those marked ^ in § 279 , c, include 
some others, expressing modes of motion; such as: flet^ 
tern, to climb ; friec^en, to creep; rinnen, to flow; fi^mhn^ 
men, to swim — and others. 

Note. — Compound verbs do not always take the same auxiliary as 
their primitives — the sense determining in every case. As: ftel)cn (l}a» 
Ben), but entfte^en, to arise (fein); f(^fafen (^aBen), but einfdjlafen, ta go 
to sleep (fein); get)en (fein), but Begeben, to commit (BaBen). 


281. A few verbs are used with either auxiliary, but 
in different senses ; as, jieben (trans. or intrans.), etc. 
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The use of feiit is always indicated in dictionaries. 

Note. — Observe that fein a^auxiliarj^ is — especially in modem 
English — usually translated have. Hence its use requires special at- 
tention. As a “ rule of thumb ” it might be permitted to add : uhen- 
ever tn doubt, use feitt. 

Omission of Auxiliaries. 

2^. [a) At the end of a transposed clause, a finite 
form of the auxiliary, l^a&en or fein, is frequently — even 
usually — omitted when the sense is clear. As: ber 
§err, mit bem mx c6en gefprodjett (fjaben), iff fdjon fort, wtt/i 
whom zoe have just spoken; eirt §err, bem ic^ geftern begeg^ 
net (mar), whom I had met yesterday ^ etc. * 

ip) In like successive sentences an auxiliary, if identi- 
cal, may stand for more than one verb; but if different, 
the auxiliary should be repeated. As : er f)at ttx^ 
adjUt unb beleibigt, he has despised and hisidtcd me; but : 
er toar mir begegnet aber ^atte m{c| nidjt angefeben, he had 
nut nu and {had) not boked at me (the auxiliary in Eng- 
lish, being the same, need not be repeated). 


verb-forms: summary. 

As all the verb-forms have now been given, a few notes may be 
added to recapitulate some analogies and differences between German 
and English. Only such simple points will be noted as may probably 
be helpful to the student. 

283 . It is quite obvious that the several classes of 
verbs, weak^ strong and mixed j have their close analo- 
gies in the corresponding classes in English. 

{d) In general the chief differences are : the retention 
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in German gf the infinitive ending -en; of the augment 
ge-; and of the perfect participle ending, which is often 
^lost in English, in both str<jng and weak verbs. 

(3) In the modal verbs the German forms are much 
fuller than in English — hence greater flexibility in use. 

(^) German retains a full and expressive subjunctive, 
which English has nearly lost. 

(d) In general there is more verb-inflection in German; 

but the close kinship between the two langiaages is ap- 
parent throughout the verb-forms. ^ 

(e) German has in verbs (as also in nouns) greater 
freedom than English in forming compound’s. 

]SroTE. — It is to be noted that the English verbal in -ing is adjec- 
tive or noun — representing sometimes the present participle (~enb) and 
sometimes the infinitive (eti). 

284. The simple and the compound verb-forms are the 
same in both languages, and the mode of auxiliary forma- 
tion is essentially the same. Except that : 

(a) German has no special forms corresponding to 
the English progressive^ active or passive ; or to the 
auxiliary uses of do — all of which are expressed by 
simple verb-forms. 

id) English has no auxiliary corresponding to luerben. 
Hence German is more specific in future and conditmial^ 
and in the passive. 

if) German uses feiu as perfect auxiliaiy more largely 
than English he. 

285. In general, German is superior in modal^ English 
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in tefise expression — the latter mainly by larger use of 
auxiliary forms. ^ 

Reading Exercise. 

1. aSte lange ift fyreunb geftern Slknb tto^ bet 3^“ 
tteti gebltebett? (Sr ift fo fiJat geblteben unb war fo lang= 
toeilig^ ba^ wir oHe febr Ttiiibe wurben. 2. 'Jler 3unge if*: 
fe^r gewa^feit, feitbem ti^ tf)n jufeist gefe^eti tiabe. 3. @6tf)e 
unb @tf)ifler finb beibe in aSetmar geftorben. 4. ®er fleine 
3unge ift'fii iffeeJI twii) gelaufen, ba^ er swetmal ge* 
fallen ift. 5. ©err 9Ket)er jn §aufe? 51ein, er ift nac§ 
ber ®tabt gefnS.®- 6- ^Sogel ift toeggeflogen, ber 
§unb !^atte i^n gefe^en unb angebellt. 7. SBir finb nacf) bet 
3nfel gefegelt, finb ba gelanbet unb bann nod) swei SDieilett 
jn"0np- gegangen. 8. SBir l)aben biefen Sommer oiel gefe* 
gelt.'" 9. Ser §unb ift in3 Saffer gefprungen unb l)at ge= 
fdjmommen. 10. ®er §err, ber ebeti' in ben SBogen geftie* 
gCTt7ift~ unfet 8e^rer. 11. ift nic^t gefommen, aber iS) 
bin il)m ng^^et begegnet. 12. 2Ba8 ift geftfieljen? ®er 
Snabe ift gefallen unb Ijat fic^ ben airm gebro^en. 13. ©ei 
biefen SSorten ift mein ©oter aufgeftanben, ^at fi(^ aber 
f^neC toieber ^ingefe_^_t unb ni^_t§ gefogt. 14. Unfere alten 
greunbe finb noi^ '©erlin g'eiogen, toir nermiffen fie fe^r. 
15. ®et §unb ift mir iramer gefolgt, aber f^lie|lM} ift e§ 
mit gelungen, i^n wegjufagen. 16. §err iUeumann |at oiel 
gereift7ift aber nic^t flitger alS feine 9iaii)bam, bie i^r ganjeS 
Seben im Sanbe geblieben finb. It. ffiie jungen 8eute l^aben 
fa“ft’ bie ganse 9tcw^)t getanjt unb finb erft fru^ morgenS na(| 
§aufe gefommen. 18. iWein ©ater ift feit feiner lenten 
feanfbeit febr gealtert. 
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Written Exercise. 

I. Have you slept well? Yjs, I was so tired that I fell 
asleep at once. 2. How the child has grown I He has be- 
come a big boy. 3. Where is your father? He has gone to 
the church. 4. The poor child has fallen and hurt itself. 
5. The enemy has fled and the land is free ; but how many 
of our brave soldiers have died for the fatherland ! We 
have often stood here and waited for him, but he has never 
come. 7. I had met him and told him that I could not come. 
8. The snow has melted; soon it will be spring! 9. The 
farmer has ridden to the nearest village to sell some horses. 
10. He had ridden nearly the whole day, but had met only a 
few old women, ii. Her friends had gone home and she 
r was now alone in the house. 12. What has happened? They 
have succeeded in finding the thief. ^13. Did you go into town 
with him ? No, I had to stay at home, 14. A farmer whom 
I had met had shown me the way, and therefore I easily 
found the house. 15. He had gone home and taken the 
book with him. 16. That man has committed a crime. 
17. The dog has swum over the river. 18. The ship has 
sunk, but the passengers had landed. 19. Our cat has crept 
under the house, but the dog will soon chase her out. 
20. Mrs. Smith has moved with her family to Boston. 


LESSON X.XXIV. 

ADVERBS. 

f 

286 . Adverbs, as iti English, are of time^ place^ man- 
ner y etc., and adverbs of emphasis, or modal adverbs. 
Adverbs are of various forms. 

{a) Often simple adjectives, used adverbially (as 
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§146)5 and sometimes derivative; as hitUrly^ 

But there is no common adverb suffix, like English -ly, 
[h) Often simple words ; as, balb, soon ; oft, often ; or 
compounds, as, uSeralf, everywhere; batioil, away ; fjer** 
out^ etc. ; or phrases ; as, OOE obtxtffrom above,, etc. 
Some are related to pronoun stems, as (demonstrative) 
ba, there ; (interrog.) 100, where, etc. 

Ik 

Note. — Some compounds of hither ; bin, hence^ are separable; 
as, looker fommt er, or 030 fommt ev ber; mol)ni geljt er, or mo gel)t cr bin. 

(e) Adverbs are sometimes case-forms — especially 
genitives. As: anfang^^, in the beghming; a&enb§, of 
evenings; teitv, in part; anberiS, otherzvise ; fpateftert^, 
at latest, etc. Or phrases : as, feilte^lueg^^, by no means^; 
grb|tenteUi?, mostly — and others more or less disguised* 
(a) An earlier adverb ending sometimes appears as 
-e; as, Cange, lotig (time) ; geme, gladly, etc. 

287 . As stated, §52, d, compound adverbs usually ac- 
cent the last component. Note however : 

(yz) The accent falls on the first component if this is 
determinative, or inflected. As : 

ba'maCi^, then bem'nac^, accordingly 

o'ber{)aCb, above mei'nerfcit^, on my part 

{¥) Accent sometimes varies with emphasis or mean- 
ing; as, barum^, or (emphatic) ba'rum; <dv!wx{f one thnc 
(numeral); einmal', once on a time (indefinite). 


Comparison of Adverbs. 

288 . Adjective-adverbs (§146) are compared like ad- 
jectives. In the superlative two forms are used, with a 
difference : 
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(a) The true (or relative) superlative is expressed by 
am -en (dat. §191); as, er fd^reibt am fd^nettften (t)ou aU 
ten), the most rapidly (of all). 

(p) The absolute superlative by aitf 0 -e (acc. neut. 
up to the) — usually expressed without English article; 
er fdE)rteb auf^ most rapidly (very rapidly); er 

atitlrortete auf^ most politely, 

(e) In a few words the uninflected -ft is used as abso- 
lute superlative. 

As ; du^erft, extremely Siitigft, most kii%dly 

most highly, very gefdffigft^ most obligingly 

moglidflft, utmost possible — and some others. 

* As ; auferft extremely beatitiful; mbglidjft fd^netf, as 
’'quickly as possible; tUtt @ie gefafligft, do it, if you please. 

Note. — The adverb often, also compares; ofter, am oftefteiu 
The form bfter§ has absolute sense = rather often (as §193). 

id) The following are irregular (attributed) forms, as 
§188, b, 

balb, soon eber, sooner am ebeften 

gern, gladly Iteber, rather am liebften, above all 

— also gut, or trobl, well; fel}r or biel, much ; menig, liule, as 
§188. 

289 . In some cases mebr, mo 7 'e ; am meiften, the most, 
are used as auxiliaries of comparison : 

{a) With adjectives not compared ; as, er tft- mebr 
fd£)Ulb baran he is 7 ?iore to blame for it than I, 

{b) Or when different qualities are compared ; as, er 
tft me^r trSge ate bumm, he is more lazy than stupid. 
Similarly, tretltger fd}0U, less beautiful, etc. in comparison 
of inferiority. 
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Adverbial Particles — or Modal Adverbs. 

290. German uses freely some adverbs to express deli- 
cate shades of meaning, under varying emphasis — often 
difficult to translate in English. Such are: benn, 

ja, nun, nur, fc^on, and others. It is impossible 
to illustrate their various uses without very detailed ex- 
amples ; but they should receive careful attention, as a 
marked characteristic of German in contrast with Eng- 
lish — which relies more largely on vocal emphasis, or 
tone, Thdfee are sometimes called adverbial particles. 


Position of Adverbs. ♦ 

291. The adverb, as verb-modifier, depends largely for* 
position on its relation to the verb, and also on emphasis. 

1. a. The adverb, except in transposed order, may not 
stand between subject and verb, as so often in English. 
As: he then said: er fagte bann; or, bann fagte er. 

h. But sometimes, in inversion, an adverb may stand 
next to the verb, unless the subject is a personal pronoun 
(see §211, <?) as, bann fagte enbfic^ ber 25ater. 

2. Adverbs of time precede other adverbs, and usually 
precede all objects, except personal pronouns. 

3. modifying the verb (or the entire sen- 
tence), stands usually after all other adjuncts; as, 
fenne ben 3)?ann ni^t — ic^ ^abe xiju ^eute nicf)t gefe^en; 
but modifying any other word, it stands before the word 
it modifies ; as, niffet bu l^aft getan, noi you, etc. 

Note. — will, however, usually precede a predicate notia or 
adjective, or other part of a verb-phrase ; as, t?iel nit^t ubrtg; 

er inoEte bci tms nid)t gu SKittag effen, he would not dins with us. 
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4. In whkt may be called loose order an adverb phrase, 
especially if long or emphatic, often stands after a trans- 
. posed verb ; as, mie fie ba [tanb mit tneinenben Slugett, 
as she stood there with weepmg eyes ; and so especially 
after a separated prefix; as, er fal) Icic^ertid^ au§ in fetnen 
fumpigen ^Jletbern, he looked ridiculous in his ragged 
clothes (§231, 

Other occasional variations will* be mentioned later. 


pleonastic. 

292 . The negative nicf)t, not^ is sometimes used when 
fiot expressed in English. As : 

{a) In exclamations : inie fd) 5 n fingt er nic|t, how beau- 
iifuUy he sings / 

{d) After verbs of denial^ hindrance^ lack, etc. where a 
negative result is implied; as, ^iubert, ba^ er nic^t 
fommt, what prevents him from coming ? toenig f e!)fte, ba| 
er’ ni(^t ftarb (little lacked that he did not die), he came 
near dying. 

. Reading Exercise. 

c. 

V Y A Conversation. 

„®alb tDtrb eS {a (Sommer uttb bann tuir toeg m? 

^ebirge, ba ift eS^immer abetib^ jutpeiten ju itm / 
' braui^en m — „Sanit ge^en@ie benn?" — „SBtr ge^en 
f^ateften§ ic^ werbe ido|I in ber 

@tabt Meiben." — „@{e bletben bod^ ni^ *^en ' gan'je'n ®om*= 
mer in ber @tabt ?" — i^ fonn bbcbfteng auf gttei 
SBod^en megfommen; id) meinerfeit g bteibe eben fo gefn l^ier 
in ber @tabt." — „S[Barum benn ?" — „9inn, i(^ langtteite mi# 
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auf bem Sanbe, uberall ift e§ fo ftiff: fiier ijt ber gtabt ^at 
man boc^ feine greunbe unb feme — „2ie 

foUten aber moglicb ft lan ge toegfommen, e§ isurbe 
auperft gut tun: raenn ni^t ins ©ebirge, bann bod) an bie 
See, ba ift e§ feinesmegS fo ftill; bamatg, at-S^toir noi^ int» ^ 
raer an bie See ^ingen, fanben »ir eS juroeire n nii$t rul)ig 
genucy 9^^^ felber ganj gerne an bie See, aber boi^ 

■ tieber auf^ -Sanb ^nb 'am' iiebften'Tns ©ebirge," — „3SgUen 
Sie mir ^efaUigft einen guten ^ta| an ber See erngfe^iien, 
tt)o man ^igerma|en gut aber bod) bidig int .'potet ,Ieben 
fann?" — ,,'^ai ifri)ier in 3(merifa fc^mer ju finben, atleS ift 
gut unb teuer ober bidig unb f(bted)t. 'DHcbt §ote{ fotf* 
ten Sie toobnen, fonberii bei einer netten gamifie." — , 

iDobi, bad ift l eiditer gefagt aid getan. '^db 1 )“^^ einmal bei 
einer fogenannten netten gamilie gewobnt, ba murbe i(b ganj. 
aid SO^itgli^ " beban b'elt^ nuir bag fie mir mein @elb abngb* 
men.*^— ,jf)lun, toar bad nidjl fcb^'^?" — »f9iein, benn oufd 
befte tourbe itb nid)t beban kit, i^ befam auib toenig 3 U effen; 
i(b ttill ed nid)t no^ mal berfucben, SRitglieb einer netten 
gamilie su toerben; lieber bleibe icb niljig ju §aufe." 


Written Exercise. 

I, In the beginning the boy worked most diligently ; he 
was by no means the best in the class, but still (bO(^) he did 
his best. 2. Now he seems to be more lazy than stupid ; he 
works 'badly and is extremely inattentive ^in [the] class. 

3, Perhaps he is growing too fast, but do not tell him that 1 

4. He must come at the latest at seven o’clock. 5. She 
wrote me most politely that she would rather stay in the city. 
6. Where are you going? When shall you be back? I am 
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going to Berlin, .but shall be back at the latest day after to* 
morrow. 7. Max ran quickly home, but the other boy ran 
quicker and arrived there sooner. 8, This exercise is written 
best; whose is it? It is mine. 9. Outside it is extremely 
cold, but here in the house it is very warm. 10. Go there, 
please, as quickly as possible, and tell him that I cannot 
come to-morrow, ii. He comes here very often, but I never 
go to his house. 12. These books are mostly German books. 
13. How often did he do it ? He did it three times. 14. The 
mother was silent for a long time, but then she finally said : 
“ Do it, if you please.’* 15. He was here yesterday, but I do 
not know if he will come to-morrow. 16. To-morrow father 
3^ coming! 


LESSON XXXV, 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

293. Conjunctions, besides their logical importance, 
are in German formally important in connection with the 
position of the verb. 

Conjunctions are classed, as in English, into : 

1. Coordinating — which connect coordinate (or sim- 
ilar) sentences. 

2. Subordinating — which introduce dependent {sulh 
ordinate) sentences (clauses). 

294. The coordinating conjunctions are divided into : 

1. The pure conjunctions, or simple connectives. 

2 , Adverbial conjunctions — introductory words which 
express adverbial relation between sentences. 
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The Pure Conjunctions, ^ 

295. {a) The pure conjunctions simply connect sen- 
tences, but do not influence the order of words. 

They are the equivalents of but, or, for ; viz. : 
nnbf and ober, or 

aber, afleiit, fonbertt, h 7 if btnn,/or 

^OTE I. — SCber (originally agahi) qualifies, without contradicting, a 
preceding statement. Iliher is often used parenthetically, in sense of 
however (but without comma, §6o). 

2. SIfiein (= alone^ only\ meaning but^ yet, admits yet excepts from a 
preceding sft,tement ; implies strong contrast. 

3. 0otibern (c£. fonbeni, to separate') is used only after a negative, and 
introduces an opposite or contradictory statement. All these conjunc- 
tions (except aher = however), stand always at the head of the sentence. 
They belong in fact to neither member, but simply connect the two (a£S 
in English). 

{b) The successive sentences are, therefore, practically 
independent, and each has its own independent word- 
order. Hence an inversion will not continue unless the 
cause of inversion continues. As : bann fam er §u mir nnb 
16 ) fragte i^n (but : xinb fngleid) fragte ic| t^n). But note : 

1 . After unb the same subject need not be repeated, * 
in immediate connection ; as, ba fam er gu mir mb fragte 
mitl) (but : nnb fogfeid^ fragte er micfi, if with interv^ening 
words). 

2 . After itnb, in some formal statements, inversion oc- 
curs before a pronoun repeating the subject. As : ber 
^ug fommt urn bier U^r an ttnb fd^rt berfelbe um fiinf 
U’^r ab, the train arrives at four d^clock^atid leaves at five 
— but this is not to be imitated. 

296. A few other connectives may likewise be used 
independently : 
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(a) (SnttDe^ber, eit/ier (,,, or) ; but it may also cause 
inversion. As; entineber er fommt (or entlneber fommt 
er) Ober er linrb bdb jl^reiben, either he will come or he 
will write soo7t, (Or, also; er trirb entlneber fommen 
ober balb fi^reiben, he will either^ etc.) 

{b) Some adverbs are used as introductory, without 
inversion see (§ 300 ). 


Adverbial Conjunctions. 

297. Adverbial conjunctions are properly adverbs 
which, being used as introductory, express relation be- 
tween sentences. Thus used they are followed by inver- 
sion. Standing elsewhere they are mere adverbs. As : 
er tuav franf ; be^^alb fonnte cr nic^t fommen, or : er fonnte 
be^bcifb ntd)t fommen, therefore he could not, or he could 7 iot 
therefore, etc. 


298. Some of the most common words, used as adver- 
bial conjunctions are ; 


alfo, accordingly, so 
auc^, also, too 
bO; there, then (and com- 
pounds) 

bantl, then (time) 
bentl, then, therefore 
bettttOl^, nevertheless 
be^b^Ib; therefore 
b0(^, though, yet, surely 
iebO(^, however ' 

Note. 


freiltl^, indeed 
inbeffen, however 
noijf still, yet ; (nor) 
nun, now 

fo, so, then (and compounds) 
fonft, else, formerly 
OteEeidjt, perhaps 
tOO^I, probably, perhaps 
jtnar, indeed 
— and others. 


For fo, as connective, often not translated, see §163, c. 

299. Neither . - . nor is ioeber . . . nod^, with inversion 
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when introductory ; as, tneber tt)iC er fontmen, noc| tcill er 
fc^rciben, neither will he come nof% etc. But also: er toitt 
tneber fommen noc^ fc^reiben, he will neither corne^ etc.* 

300. Some adverbial words are sometimes used as in- 
troductory without causing inversion : 

. ^ {ci) When they apply to some other word than the 
verb. As: auc^ ic^ mar ba, I too was there; ttur mein 
Sruber mar ba. 

(^) ^Sometimes with emphasis — as if separate from 
the rest of the sentence. As : bo(^, ba-s^ ift ni(^t ma^r, 
surely, that is not true; freiUc^, farm ba§ nic^t gtauben, 
mdeed, I cannot believe that, etc. * 


Subordinating Conjunctions. 


301. (d) The subordinating conjunctions, introducing 
dependent clauses, are followed by transposition. Some 
of the most common are : 


oh, whether (and compounds) 
feit(bem), since 
fo, if, as (and compounds) 
md^renb, while 
meif, because 
menn^ if when 
mie, how, as 
mo, where 
— and others. 

{p) Some of these words are also used as pure ad- 
verbs; as, ba (and some compounds, § 254 , note), and 
some others, the word-order distinguishing the sense. 
As : ba fornite preti, then I could hear nothing; 


as, when 
bebor, e'^e, before 
until 

ba, as, since 
batnit, in order that 
ba|, that, so that 
fall^, in case that 
inbem, while, as 
na^bem, after 
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ba nic^t§ ^6reti fonnte, as I could hear nothing; Samit 
ge^en fie fort, with that they go away; bamit fie fortge^eu, 
pt order that they may go away. Others are sometiraes 
interrogative; as, toie, howl too, where? etc. See also 
§302, below. 


Special Uses of Some Conjunctions. 

302 . The various uses of the subordinating conjunctions 
are to be learned by experience. A few important distinctions 
will be here given, where English equivalents might be con- 
fusing, 

1 . when, as, marks definite past time (see loenn). 

2. as, since (logical cause) ; also time ^z^t,wken 
(like ate). As (manner) is tote; since (time) is feit, feit^* 
bem. 

3. that, in noun-clauses ; also result = so that; 
sometimes purpose, in order that (usually bamit). 

4. while ; or (causal) ; todl^reTlb, (time). 

5. correlative comparison, with transposition, fol- 
lowed by befto (or fe) with inversion {the . . . the). As: 
je fc^neller bu nac^ §aufe Idufft, befto fritter bift bu ba, 
the faster you run home, the sooner, etc. 

6. usually adverb, sometimes == now that, seeing 
that (causal). 

7. C)6glct(^^ obfdjott, obtoof)!, although — often separ- 
ated ob . . . gletdj, etc. 

8. {a) usually adverb ; rarely == if; sometimes 
(also with aU(^)= however; as, fo biet er auc^ pra'^ft, 
however much he boasts. In archaic use fo is sometimes 
relative pronoun. 

(b) The phrases with fo, as conjunctions, are written 
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as compounds (without aB): fobatb, foiattge, as soon as, 
as long as. As adverbs they are written separately, fo 
balb, fo lattge, so soofi, so lo?ig, 

9. SBcil, because — expresses an actual^ definite cause. 

10. SBenn, usually if; of time ^when, whenever, fu- 
ture or indefinite (see afej. Followed by aU£| or gfeid) 
~ even if, although ; as, tuetlU bae auc^ tuaf^r locire^ even 
if that were true. 

Note. — SSann, wheti (time) is properly always interrogative, direct 
or indirect. 

11. SBtc, interrogative = in comparison, see 
§192. Conjunctive, as, how (manner); in time, as, as 
soon as, of contemporaneous or continuous action ; fol- 
lowed by and} == however ; as, lute er ^anbelt. 

Note. — But as, expressing character or office, is al§; as, er f|)rad} al§ 
^if^ter, he spoke as judge, 

12. SBCf where; often when; sometimes ^ if, espe- 
cially in the phrase tno nic^t, if ?iot, 23o , . . aUC^^ where- 
ever, 

Reading Exercise. 1 

Set gelei^ttc unb bcr bimntc' 

Slf§ eitt ge(e|^rter §err, dnmal reifte, fam an. emen 
bretten tooruber feine Sriirfe fu|rte. etit Hetne§ 

gegettoot am ^ er. etnen ^mtgett, ber bartn fa^ 

i^n uberfflfefeen. ^SoSteiA e§ fe|r toinbtg toar, tear ber 
^ttttge bo4 fofort bereit, e§ ju tun, unb fiat ben §enm etn* 
gufteigen. ^53)5^ er ben S^ttgen gefragt ^titte,' o6 er oui^ 
fegefp ffinne, toor^ ber natMit^ „^a" fagte, ftieg 

ber §err in baS I8oot. 2Beif ber §err ein @(^nlrat tnar, fo 
bai^te er, ba§ e§ erne gute ©rfegenijett fet, ben f}ungen au§= 
jufragen, bamit er erfa^ren !6nne, toie eS mit ben (gluten 
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ber ^geitb Sllfo fagte er jum ^Juttgen: „®onttft bu 

lefen?' — „9fJettt," fogte ber ^uttge. „aiJpnn bu nic^t lefen 
fauuft, fo r)aft bu era ^^ejtel beiueS Sebfeug'Wfou ft gelebt," 
rtef ber ©djufrat. «^?auuft bu fdireiben?" fragte er 
eiuer SBeUe. „9^etn," tour bie 3lntwort be3 ^ungen. „®autt 
l^aft bu bie §aifte beineS 8 ebeuf.; umfonft geiebt/' fagte ber 
§err, rakm er beu 3 'wngen ftfeng V aubfirf te. ©ann-- fagte 
to feterIi(f)en ,3:oueu „©u fanuft auc^ togfjf utcbt rei^nen?"i 
— ,, 9 'tera," ttar bie toeinmtfee Slntfoort be§ ^‘ungen. „©aun 
'^aft bu bret''5BierteI beiueg umfonft gefebt," rief ber 

§err in eraem ©one, toooor biete- 8 e()rer unb tinber gejitei,' 
l^atten. ©er Sinb '^atte aber nidE)t t!or_ ber. (gtim me bes 
,®(^ulrate« gejittert, fonbem toe’^te gerabe bonn noi^ ftarter 
0 I 8 juoor. Siber ba ber in fetnem gro^en ©ilTnerje, 

bret 33iertet-feine§.8ebenS.j^mfonft gelebt ju baben, ntcf)t auf 
fein ©egetn g^jtete, 'fo feeing baS fietne ^oot um. ©a togen 
nun bmnmer ^funge unb geletjrter §err beibe tm SBoffer. 
„®iinnen ©te febmimmen?" rtef ber f)unge bem §errn ju. 
„i)£era," mar bie 3tntlt)ort. „©ann {|aben @ie ^fir gonjeS 
Seben umfonft gelebt," fagte ber f^unge unb fdjlnamm ruijig 
an§ 8 anb. 


Written Exercise. 

I. As there was no bridge over the river we had to cross 
in a little boat. 2. As we were crossing we asked the boy if 
he could sail. 3. If the boy cannot sail the boat it will up- 
set, for the wind is very strong. 4. The boy, however, said 
that he could sail a boat in the strongest wind. 5. The river 
is not so very broad, but it is very deep. 6. We thought 
that the boat was too small for us all, but the boy said that 
there was room enough and that it was quite safe. 
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7. Either the boat was too small or the wind was too strong, 
but we all got very wet. S. Therefore we were very glad 
when we reached the other shore. 9. The boy did not speak 
nor did he attend to what we said ; he had enough to do to 
attend to his sailing. 10. Your brother too was there, but he 
did not get so wet because he sat aft. 1 1 . While we were cross- 
ing the wind got stronger. 12. The stronger the wind got, 
the faster the boat sailed and the w'etter we got. 13. As soon 
as we reached the other shore we all jumped out very quickly, 
14. After we had paid the boy he asked when we were 
coming ba«?k. 15, If we come back to-day we must cross 
the river before six o'clock, so that we get home before it is 
quite dark. 16. When did you get home? "We got home 
just when it was getting dark. 17. The beautiful river made* 
a deep impression on me ; if you ever have an opportunity to 
make the trip you should certainly see the spot where we 
crossed. 18. Well, I think the river is beautiful wherever 
.you see it ; although I only saw it but (xiur) once, yet I shall 
never forget it 1 


LESSON XXXVL 

PREPOSITIONS. 

303. Prepositions have been briefly treated. Less. XV, 
XVI. Prepositions connect a word — most usually a 
verb — with a secondary object. Hence prepositions are 
said to govern eases, and the preposition, with its object, 
is called z. prepositional phrase. 

304. {d) Prepositions are, for the most part, properly adverbs, 
that is, verb-modifiers, and are used as such in both English and 
German; as: look up; come in; go on, etc.; and in German: et 
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ftng on ; er ftonb auf, etc. When used with the verb alone they are 
properly adverbs, and should be so called; when limited or de- 
fined by an object, they are properly prepositions. Thus preposi- 
tions have been expressively called transitive adverbs. Some 
words, however, which are habitually used with an object, are com- 
monly called prepositions, as a distinct part of speech, even when 
used only as adverbs. 

ib) The relations expressed by prepositions are widely various; 
usually: first, local — position., directioji., extent; then, oi time ; of 
precedence or succession; of cause or effect; of origm and tendency; 
of occasion, circumsta^ice, result, etc. Their wide transfer of use 
in secondary or derived senses makes their definition very difficult 
. — in English no less than in German. 

^ if) In German prepositions must be considered in connection 
•with the case of the object — a distinction no longer obvious in 
English. The case is really determined, in the first instance, by 
the nature of the action or relation expressed by the verb, though 
otten this relation has become obscured. Hence, sometimes more 
than one case with the same preposition ; as Lesson XVI ; and often 
more than one preposition in the same or nearly the same sense. 

305. The use of prepositions, in their various senses, is a 
matter of detail and of difficulty, which belongs rather to the 
dictionary and to observation than to the grammar. It 
would be impossible to comprehend even the more important 
uses within elementary limits. The most common prepositions 
are included Lessons XV, XVI. In addition, only a few dis- 
tinctions will be given, where English equivalents might mis- 
lead. 

Notes on Some Prepositions, 
mif. 

I. {d) at, to, on, denotes loedi pfoximity or contact, or time 
when; as, ble am Oitjein ; an ber ilBanb, 071 (against) the wall; 
am ^Oleere, on the seashof'c; am iOlontag, oft Monday, etc.; or acc.> 
an ba§ 50leer gelen, to the seashore. 
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0) SCuf, upon^ to^for^ denotes superposition; am bcm Xifcfje; 
auf tsem Wtzit, at sea; or with acc , tip on, on to. caif ben ^Bera^ geben: 
baC' ^^tuge auf etmae fialten, to keep an eye on; or accession, as. 
5d:)tag auf 0d)tag, blo^a; on blow; or prospective time: cuf 2?^onta9 
feftje^en^ to appoint for Monday, etc. 

t»on. 

2 . {a) out of , front (within): iBiiefe an§ i?eutfd)latib, letters 

yom \jermany; hence, soutxe (^meansK cu^5 Grfalirung iniffcii, t'j 
'^nozv from (b}) experience; material, au5 (Bolb gcmad]t; or motive, 
m (£itelteit,y>w// vanity. 

(b) ^Boiiff^m (a point); removal (away from), transition; also 
(like aU‘b) omght, material; especially agency (by) ; and often of as 
equivalent of genitive, and in various senses. SSon is less specific^ 
and more widely used, than qu‘3. 

SBct, ittit. 

3. {a) S 3 ei, place: by, near, with (proximity), among; time: dur^ 
ing; as, 6eim gruljftiicf, during (at) breakfast 

ib) with (in company); also means, manner; often also as 
adverb, along, together. In phrases: bei tnir, at my house; mit 
mir, with me (anywhere) ; bei un^ Sitte, custom among us {with us, 
dies nous)] ic§ l)abe leiu ©elb bei mtr, with me. 

5U. 

4. (a) 5)^adj, after, towards, to (of place or direction); according 
to — in this sense, often follows the noun. 

{b) at, to (usually of persons). Of places, ju implies arrival 
at; ox purpose; naef) ber birdie geben is purely local; gur^irc^e, gur 
0diule geben, to go to church; with names of persons, to one's 
house; gum 0d)netDer geben, to the tailor's. Qvi is also at, locally; 
gu §aufe, at home; nad) §aufe, home. % 

fibet^ urn. 

{a) fiber, above, over, about, concerning; time: beyond, after. 

ip) Urn, around, about, for. fiber etma^ ftreiten, to contend about 
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— um etiDa§ ftreiten, to contend for (a prize); u6er eitt Qaljr alter, 
.over a year older; ixm ein 3al)r alter, older by a year (excess). 

SBur, fiir, 

6. {a) in front of before; hence froin (before); tior einem 
flie^en, to flee from; also catise (for)] 'oox Sreube meinen, to weep 
for joy. Of time past, ago; Por gtnet S^'^ren, two years ago. 

(b) originally same as box; now usually for., m behalf of 
in place of., piirpose; usually English for. 

Other distinctions might be added, but these the cases 

most likely to be mistaken by the student. 


Prepositional Phrases: Special Forms. 

306. A prepositional phrase is usually made up of a prepo- 
sition with its noun or pronoun object. But also : 

(a) Sometimes with an adverb or adverb phrase. As: auf 
imrmx, for ever ; infofern, in so far., etc. 

ip) Or, a second preposition is added, adverbially. As: 
bon nun an, fro^n now on ; bon Qtigenb auf, from youth up., etc, 

(j) Or an adverb — especially f)er or :^{n, or their compounds; 
as, UTU un§ "^er, all aro2md us ; nad) bcr 0 tabt to the city; 
er 303 in bie ©tabt ^inein — au^ bet 0tabt l^erauS. 

Note. — ■ Such adverbials are also written as verb-prefixes; as, al§ er 
au§ ber 0tabt l)erau§ging — but usage is variable. 

307. Some words used in English alike as adverbs or prep- 

ositions — or ^ven as conjunctions — are in German distin- 
guished by form. As before: adv, born, border; prep, bor; 
conj. bebor ; adv. t}inten; prep, l^inter; tinder: adv. 

unten; prep, unter, etc. Such forms must be carefully noted 
and distinguished. 
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Reading Exercise. 

3 {m Sonntag war bet §emi gdimtbt, bem 
Ca fab id) ein ttunberf^BneS ^Btlb an ber tBanb baitgen, eS 
btep „am 3 }ieer." Gs tear ein ®ilb ju ©eined ^ieb „ara 
S}Jeer." 2luf feinem Sifcbe tagen gerabe Biele llun ftfai ^en 
auS granfretcb unb Sa i^' an§ (g_rfa|ning weif, 

baB w gerne iiber itatienifcbe Sunft fpriibt, fo fing i(b 
beutfcbe Snnft gegen italienifd^e ju lobeft, unb Jbalb ftritt^u 
wir unS iiber italienifcbe unb beutfi^e .ftunft. 2 'ann 5 ^igt£ er 
ntir etne $^atue au§ 3}iarmor unb fagte, er bfitt*^ ibuge fein 
2 luge barauf gebabt, aber ber 'ISrei'S ware ibm immer 5 U bod) 
gewefen, ba ber :©ilbt)auer, ein ganj junger SOlonn unb frHil.V 
rer Scbuiet bon ibnt, auS Giteifeit fie nur gegen einen bob^. 
^rei§ berfaufen woflte. * * * * 3 (b _b^ f»errn Scbmibt, 
mit mir einen Sbajiergang auf ben ®erg ju macben unb 
nacbb?? i’si ^it jit effeu. Gr fogte aber, er miiffe mit feiner 
ffrau 3 ur Sircbe, werbe aber fpciter gegen 3tbenb ju mir betf 
umfommen, weip id} bann 3 U ©aufe ware. 3 d) bat ibn, 
feine gran fa mittubrin gen, wa§ er mir aucb berfprac|. — 
^eute iiber acbt S^age gel)t er an bie $ee mit feiner f 5 omi* 
lie unb bor §erbft werben Wir unS nicbt jteberfeben. — 3'b 
babe §erm iScb^i^ibt bon 3 ug?bb auf gefannt; als er au§ 
unferer Stabt Wegjog, bobo iib ib^ f^b^ bermi|t. ©tiidlidber* 
weife war eg nicbt auf immer. 


Written Exercise. 

# 

I. Mr. S. has a new picture hanging (infin.) on the wall; he 
showed it to me on Monday when I was at his house. 2. On 
his table I saw a small statue made by a former pupil 
of his (say : one of, etc.). 3. For love of the young man 
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(bem jungen SDJann gu Stebe) he had bought the statue, al- 
though it had many defects. 4. Afterwards we took a walk 
up the hill, from where (loon too aUf^) one has a beautiful view, 
and then to the school of arts, where I formerly studied. 
5. In front of the school stands a statue of the founder 
by an American sculptor. 6. To-day week the school closes 
and then we shall go to the seaside for the summer. 7. I 
shall be in the city on weekdays, but my family will be away. 
8. Mr. S. must now be at sea, for he sailed (abfai)ren) yester- 
day on (mit) the ‘‘ Deutschland ” for (nai^) Hamburg. 9. He 
has been living here on the Rhine several year’s. 10. He 
begged me to keep an eye on his house while he was away, 
j I. I know from experience how things are often stolen when 
,a house stands empty. 12. He promised to write me from 
Germany. 13. My sister was at church with Mrs. S. on Sun- 
day. 14. Mrs. S. almost w^ept for joy when she told my sister 
that they were going to Germany. 15. She spoke about her 
mother, whom she had not seen for a long time (feit lange). 
16. I have often argued with Mr. S. about art, but we have 
always been good friends. 


LESSON XXXVII. 

SPURIOUS (or secondary) prepositions. 

308 . In addition to the more common prepositions (proper) 
a number of other words, originally adverbs, nouns, adjec- 
tives or participles — sometimes compounds or phrases — 
are used as prepositions ; that is, with cases of nouns. (Com- 
pare in English concerning^ notwithstanding^ in spite op etc.). 

A list of the more important of these is here given. 

Remark. — It is difficult to draw the line between the two classes 
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of prepositional words. Some of the latter class have been given 
already for convenience (§165), but will be now repeated for reference. 

Note. — When used with more than one case, the word is Usted 
under the prevailing form. See the Notes below. 

309 . (^) Spurious prepositions governing the genitive : 


anftatt, or ftatt, instead op 
auBerftaU), outside op 

on this side of 
t)alben, Ijalber, o^i account 
— for sake — of’^ 
inmittcn, in ^he midst of 
iniierbalb, within’^ 
jenieit(^), beyond 
fra ft, by virtue of 
langcv along^ 
laut, according io^ 
mittehS, tnittclft, by means of 


ob (rare), on account of 

obertjalb, above * 

trog, in spite op 

urn . » , for the sake op 

ungeacbtet, notwithstanding^ 

unfern, uiuneit, not far fro?n 

bermittelft, by means of 

nermcge, by force of 

inabrcnb, during^ 

megen, on account op 

§ufo(ge, in conseque^ice of^ 


Notes. — i. iltnftatt is sometimes divided; as, anmeiner Statt (ftatt). 

2. Also with dative — more rarely. 

3. After the object (see below). 

4. The case enclosed between ; as, um ®otte§ Inttlen. 

5. With genitive when before, with dative when after, the object. 

6. Rarely with dative. 

{b) With the personal genitives (§207) ’^alb(en), tnegen, (um) . . . 
tniffen form compounds, with inserted “(e)t--. As : jeinetbGlb(en),y^r 
his sake; meinetrDegen,7^£?r my sake^ as for me; um 3btetn)iUen,/^r 
your sake; iinferttnegen, euertgalben, etc., — the shorter pronoun 
genitives being used (an older form was mcinentmegen, etc.). 


if) Spurious Prepositions with the Dative: 


aufeer, outside of besides ^ 
binnen, within (usually tiimY 
entgegen, against^ towards^ 
gegeniiber, opposite'^ 
gemaR, according to^ 
gteid), like 


nac^ft; fiextto 
nebft, along ^nth 
ohf over 0 . 003 . 1 % seea^ 
faint, together with 
gufnige (see a) 
juttjiber, against^ 
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Notes. — i. Rarely with genitive. 

2. Usually after the object. 

3. Rare. 

4. Usually with dative. 

(d) Spurious Prepositions with the Accusative. 

Z///, as far as ^ entlang, along^ 

fonbcr, without^ 

Notes. — i. Usually -with other prepositions, as bi§ an, bi§ ailf, etc. 
Except before names of places and in time phrases, as bi§ ^Berlin; bi§ 
tUOl’geu, till to-morrow. 

2. Usually after the noun. 

3. Now only in a few phrases. 

Remark. — Some of the above words are still used in their original 
sense as adverbs, etc. Others appear also as conjunctions — the order 
words, as usual, showing the use. 


Reading Exercise. 

©cin ober nic^t <Scin? 

SSSS^reitb ber l}atte ber arme SSoter icentg gefi^Iafett, 
teil^ feinet ^ranf^eit toegen, teil§ loegen feiner ©elbforgeii. 
UTtgea(|td beg f(|oTten SBetterg,:ungeo(^tet beg l^errii^en @011= 
nenfc^eitig, ber itberafl aufe^dlb beg aCeS beleud^tete, 

gtng er fc|wermutig un^ __jgngfdm bte (Strafe entigrtg. (£r 
tear big, atTStT'^IIe ‘gefommeti, tno bie (Strafe 'Igtigg beg 
glit^i^eng fiil}rte, bag^/ftegeti beg geftrigen l ^efttger t 9 ?egettg 
'dod) angefc^tooIl|g .^.^nfettg "beg IflU^c^eng, mmUteit 

etner " griitie tt SBieJe' 'loetbetw'''bte ^u^e Jeraeg S^ai^barg, ber 
trofe fettter (gi^Iei^tt gfett '^d' fogdr‘ '' bermi) 4 e feiner Une^r^^, 
-fett, ein tuoblbabenbQ: SKann geworben tear, llnb er felber, 
ber urn feineg ©lartbeng totffen fo riel getitlen, ber intmer 
berfudjt b«tte, bem Sorte ©otteg gemag gu |anbefn, war nmt 
fogar taut beg Sanbeggefe^eg ein iBerbredier, nur Weit er in» 
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nerl)a(6 feineS gaufeS, inmitten feiner gamitie, aitberS 3E 
feinem ©otte betete a(s feine Siai^barn! 33ainiit icor er 
neb[t feirier gamilie fo ^art tiott ©ott befiraft, irarum rnc^t 
ber ^iac^bar famt feitxer gamitie, bie bem ©efe^'e 

©otteS s ttiDtbe r tjanbetten? UniDitlfurtii^ fiie'g in i^nt ber 
©ebanfe auf : „iBai’um noc^ einen Sag "burc^teben, ber bo{^ 
n^t^»bringt auger Summer uub ■2i^mer5en? SBarum uii^t 
bem Sobe eutgegenge[)eu, bem Sobe, ber bid) boc^ binn en 
fur3er Ifrifl toirb ? ®ift bu ob beiner gunben be= 

ftraft? toantm nii^t ber 3Ja(^bar?“ — ©teic^ bem §iob be^ 
atten SeftamentS ftaub ber tSater ba uub ^aberte mit feiuem 
©otte. 

Written Exercise. 

I. In spite of his illness the old man slept well during 
the night. 2. On account of the warm sunshine he wanted 
to be outside of the house, not within the four walls of his 
sick-room (Srattfenjimmer). 3. By means of his stick he 
crawled slowly out into the sunshine. 4. He crawled then 
to the bench next to the house-door. 5. He saw his daughter 
not far from the house in the midst of her little children, with 
whom she was playing. 6. Beyond the road his son w^as . 
working in the fields. 7. The wagons of the peasants w^ere 
passing along the road in front of the house, they were driving 
to the fair along wdth their wives and children. 8. Notwith- 
standing his illness the old man felt a strong desire to live, 
to live only for the sake of living, for around him was nothing 
but life. 9. Within a few months, perhaps days, he must 
leave this beautiful world, which in spite of trouble and sick- 
ness he loved so much. 10, According to the Bible he had 
lived longer than [the] most men, for he was eighty years old. 

1 1. Instead of (see §67) death he desired life, to live like the 
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men of the Old Testament, two hundred years or more. 
12. “In the midst of life we are in (im) death,” murmured 
the old (man). 


LESSON XXXVIIL 

THE NUMERALS. 

The numerals call for but little grammatical statement ; but in accord- 
ance with usage the leading forms are given. 


The Cardinals. 

310. The cardinals closely resemble their English 
equivalents. Note however: 

(a) In compounds, the units precede the tens, with conjunc- 
tion (zs,/our and twenty). 

{b) With ^unbert, taufenb, the indefinite article is omitted; 
but ein taufenb, one thousand.^ etc. 


1 eins (ein, eine, ein), one 

2 jtnei, two 

3 brei, three 

4 \>\tx,four 

5 ^u\,five 

6 fec^ 5 , six 

7 fteben, seven 

8 eight 

9 neun, nine 

10 5e^n, ten 

1 1 eff, eleven 

12 jmblf, twelve ^ 

13 breise^n, thirteen 

1 4 nierge^n, fou?‘tee7i 

15 ^n%tt^n,j 2 /teen 

16 fecf)5e^n, sixteen 


17 fie65e^n, seventeen 

1 8 adjtge^n, eighteen 

19 neunse^n, 7 iinetee 7 t 

20 gman^ig, twenty 

21 ein unb swangig, twe7ity-one 

22 jtnei nnb gmansig 

23 brei unb sman5ig, etc. 

30 bxei^ig, thirty 

31 ein unb breifeig 

32 §n)et unb brei^ig, etc. 

40 forty 

50 

60 fei^gig, sixty 
70 fiebgig, seventy 
80 a^tgig, eighty 
90 neun^ig, ninety 
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100 

101 

102 
120 
125 
200 
300 


^unbert, a hundred 

1000 tcu^enb 

i^unbeit (unb) ein§ 

2000 gmei taufenb 

!)unbert (unb) gmet 

3875 brei taufenb ac^t ^un^ 

l^unbert (unb) gtnanjig 

bert fiinf unb fiebgig 

^unbert fiinf unb stran^ig 

100,000 bunbert taufenb 

ginet btinbert 

1,000,000 eine ^O^ilfion' 

brei btinbert 

2,000,000 gtnei iOliSionen 


N OTE. — The old form eilf for elf is still occasionally met ■t\ith. Often, 
the forms finifjel)!!, funf^ig; fei^^jig; fiebengei)n, ftebengig. Rare- 

ly — poetic — the old forms 3meeu, jtDO, iwo. 

2. The compounds of units and tens are often written in one word ; 
as, breiuitb.^ttianjlg. 


311. bret have a genitive jtoeier, breier, and a dative 

jtneietl, breten, which are used when the case is not otherwis'fe 
indicated ; as, 

ba§ Urteif jlneier ^Tcunbe, tke id} ^be ed nur 3ineien gefagh 

judgment of two friends, I have told it only to two. 


Note. — ^eibe, bie beiben (§264,3) is used instead of gtnei, for the 
iwOi or a definiie (only) two. 


312. Other simple numerals sometimes take -en in the 
dative plural, when used without a noun — more rarely a 
plural form -e; as, ber ^OTlig fa!^rt mit fe^fen, the king drives 
with six {horses') ; alle 23iere, all fours. But they usually re- 
main unaltered. 


Expressions of Time (o’clock). 

313. {a) For the hours of the day the cardinal number is 
used with o'clock (as indeclinable), and^he fractions are 
counted, usually, on the next hour ; as : 

SBte btef Uijt iff ? what o'clock is it ? 
iff t)ter ’Ut)r, it is four o'clock, 

iff eitt 23iertel auf fiinf, it is a quarter past four (on five). 
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® tft i^alb fiinf, // zs half past four (Jialf five). 

iff bret 3?ierteC (auf) fimf, it ts a quarter to Jive, But 
also : ein 23terte( tier fitnf ; or, bret 5Biertel nad} nter* 

Urn luietitel Ut|r, at what o'clock ? Urn fimf (Ubr), etc. 

(b) The minutes are expressed with the prepositions t)0r, 
before; after, (sometimes in, liber, respectively). As : e§ 
ift 5el)n SOHnuten tior eif (or, in jeljn elf), it is ten mmutes 
to {before) eleven; e§ ift 3e'^n 2Kinuten uaii) t)ter (or liber bier), 
it is ten minutes past four. 


Numeral Idioms, 

• 314. {a) Quantitative nouns of measure, weight or value, 
^except feminines in ~e, are used collectively in the singular, 
without inflection, after a numeral, and a following qualitative 
noun (of kizid) is without case inflection. As : 3e^n 
fang, ten feet ( foot) long; brei $funb Sljee, three pounds of 
tea; 3tuet ^mx ©anbfdju'^e, tzvo pair(s) of gloves ; ba§ foftet 
bier SDJar! 3e{)n pfennig, four marks ten pfennigs. But, 3triei 
S^affen S^^ee, two cups of tea, 

(b) The singular of 3)iann is used, uninflected, in collec- 
tive sense; as, 

eine f laffe — eine Sontbagnie eine 5{rmee bon 20,000 SWann, 
— bon gtoanjtg SQJann, a an army of 20,000 men, 
class — a company of twenty 
men. 


^ ^ Reading Exercise. 

'' ‘ ' — ■ — 1... 

1 . ©ommer fte%n toir um I)aI6 fe(^§ auf, tm 
ter erft um ^tb fieben. 2. Uufere ®c^ute faugt um ai^t 
It^r morgens on, aber toir miiffeu um bret S3tertet ac^t fct)ou 
ba feiu. 3, S8on unferem §oufe uac^ ber ©d^ule ge^t man 
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eine 23ierte(ftunbe, atfo ge^en totr urn ^alb- a^t immer au« 
bem §aufe. 4. Um eff lU)r l)obeit totr 3Krauten “ipaufe 
unb um eing ift bte St^ute au3. — 5. ©eftem fragte ber Sel)* 
rer beu „23te btel fi nb jtootf ?" unb 

fagte: unb fec^jtg." 6. jCa fagte ber 8e!^rer i^m, er 

foHe ba§ ©nmateinS lernen. 'Sec^Smat jtoiilf finb bocf) 3toet 
unb fiebjig ! 7 . Sir finb fiinf unb swan^ig SKonn in ber 
piaffe, aber giaube id), ift ber biimmfte. 8. 9ieulii^ 
fragte ber 8e^rer ben fyri^: „Senn bu fitr jtoei ®Ia§ :53ier 
funf3ig ^Pfennig be3a'^Ift, toie niet mu|t bu fitr brei ®Ia§ 
®ier be3a^ien?" ©a fagte gri^; „f)d) be3a^ie nit^tS bafitr!" 
9. ©er 8e^rer toar toittenb, aber toir lathteh afle, benn b»r 
SSater bon tfi ja ^ie rtoir i unb fjrife be3a'^tt barum nidjtS.* 
SBietteii^t ift ber fyri^ bo^ ni(|t fo bumm! 10. (Sr ift brei= 
3^ f}af)r alt unb feine Sc^toefter ift stoolf, fie ift aber biel 
ftuger al§ er. 11. Sie ic^ fie neulitl fragte: „Sto biel finb 
^unbert od)t unb jtoansig mit ad)t bibibiert?" fagte fie gleit^: 
„@e(fi3ef|n." ®ie fann aber fc|nett rei^nen! 


aSic ettt Stubent rec^nct. 

gin ©tubent fam 3U einem greunbe unb fagte: „©u,’ 
Ieit)e mir maP 3e!^n SOiarf!" — „©a# tut mir leib," fagte fein 
greunb, „aber ic^ '^abe felbft nur fiinf SDiarf unF muf bamit 
ben (^^ufter be3ai)ien; fohf t tdte id^ eS gern." „®ut," fagte 
ber @tubent, „baS ge^t fcfion. @ib mir beine fiinf SDiarf, bie 
anberen fiinf tannft bu mir f^ulbig bleiben. “©einen 0^ufter 
fannft bu bann mit ben fiinf SJiarf be3at)Ien, bie i(| bir fi^ul* 
big bin." 


1 1 say I *jast. 
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Written Exercise. 

I . With what train are we going to Berlin to-morrow^ ? There 
is a train at a quarter past seven ; if w^e get up at six or half 
past five we could breakfast here at (in) the hotel. 2. Well, 
tell the waiter that we want to have the bill 1 3. There it is, 

how much is it? Twenty-five marks and fifty pfennigs, ten 
marks for the room, ten marks for the supper and bre^fast, 
and the fifty pfennigs are for two glasses of beer. 4. The 
room is rather dear ; it is small enough, about ten feet long, 
and the beds are not (feine) six feet, for my bed^is too short 
for me. 5. Things are not cheap here, I paid ten marks for 
two pairs of gloves. 6. Well, if the gloves are good that is 
ifot too dear, 7. How many inhabitants has this towm ? 
•About a hundred thousand, I think. 8. At what o^clock 
shall we arrive in Berlin ? At half past one ; it is about six 
hours by train (mit bem 9. How much is the ticket? 

About fifteen marks. 10. What o’clock is it now? It is 
already ten minutes past ten ; let us go to bed, for w^e must 
get up early to-morrow. 11. I owe you thirty-three marks; 
here is a fifty-mark bill, can you change ? Yes, here are sixteen 
marks, now I owe you a mark. 12. How much is a mark? 
A mark is (has) a-hundred pfennigs ; in American money a 
mark is about twenty-five cents. 


LESSON XXXIX. 

NUMERALS, CONTINUED : THE ORDINALS. 

« 

315. The ordinal numerals are inflected adjectives 
formed from the cardinals from 2 to 19 by adding -t; 
from 20 upwards, by addmg -ft — the suffix in compound 
numbers being added only to the last. 
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{a) ^x\ifjirst, is irregular ; britt^ third, shortens the vowel ; 
ac^t, eighth^ drops t. 

id) The ordinals never occur uninflected, but onh’ in strong 
or weak forms; as, mein 5meiter ©of)n; ba§ brttte etc. 

They are usually preceded by the definite article. Thus : 


1st 

ber, bie, ba§ erfte, the first 

zd 

ft ft tt 

^meite, the second 

'^dr 

It tt tt 

brttte, the third 

ts^th 

tt tt tt 

hterte, the fourth 

^th 

tt tt tt 

fiinfte, the fifth 

6tk 

tt tt tt 

fei^fte (fei^^te), the sixth 

Jtk 

tt tt tt 

fiebente, the seventh 


it tt ft 

ad)te, the eighth 

\<^th 

tt tt tt 

neun.^e^nte, the nineteenth 

20 th 

tt ft tt 

5n)an§ig[te, the twentieth 

2lSt 

ft tt tt 

ein iinb jmanjigfte, the twe^ity first 

22d 

tt ft tt 

jtuei unb ^man^igite, the twenty-second^ etc. 

2,0th 

tt tt ft 

brei^tgfte, the thirtieth 

2 , 1 st 

tt tt tt 

ein unb brelBigfte, the thirty first., etc. 

2,0th 

tt tt tt 

funfgigfte, the fiftieth 

100 th 

tt tt tt 

“^unbertfte, the hundredth 

loist 

tt ft tt 

■^unbert unb erfte, the hundred-andfirst 

200 th 

ft tt tt 

5n)eit)unbertfte, the two-hundredth 

1000//^ 

tt ft tt 

taujenbfte, the thousandth 


tt tt tt 

le^te, the last 


Note i. — 2)61*, bte, ba6 anbere, ike other ^ is sometimes used for th& 
second. 

2 . From mtetoiet, how ?nany, is formed an interrogative ordinal, ber, 
bie, ba^ mietjielfte, ormieDtette; as, ber mietiielfte ift ba^, how many is that? 
ben mtctiietten (2^cig) l^aben mir beute, what day of the month is it to-day? 


Expressions of Date. 

316. ia) In giving the day of the month, the ordinal is 
used elliptically, without preposition (SCag bOTl being implied) ; 
as, eS ift ber funfte Sluguff, it is the fifth {day) of August. 
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(^) In naming a date, the dative ordinal with an (an bem 
contracted to am) is used, or — especially in dating a letter 
— the simple accusative ; as, er ftarb am jeljnten 93iat, — or 
ben ge^nten SJcai, he died {oti) the tenth of May; ®ofton, ben 
jel)nten 9}lai. 

Note. — When figures are used, the endings -(f)te, are some- 

times written, but often omitted; as ber lOte or ber 10. 93tai ; am 20ften 
or am 20. iO^at — the period marking the abbreviated ordinal. ^ 

317. The date of the year is given by the cardinal num- 
ber, usually preceded by tm (in bem) year; 

as, Dla^oleon ftarb (tm -3'at)re) ai^tge^n ljunbert einttnbjmangtg ; 
Napoleon died in {the year) 1821^ (but not in alone). 

c 

318. The names of the days of the week and of the months 
are (usually with the article) the masculine nouns : 

Sunday 3‘mnar', 

SDtonhag, Monday g^bmar', February August 

S)ien5'tag, Tuesday iDlarg, March September 

Wednesday April Of to' ber, October 

iS) on' ner§ tag, Thursday May S^ohem'ber, November 

grei'tag, Qu'ni, December 

©onn'abenb, or (5am§'tag, Saturday 

Numeral Derivatives and Compounds. 

319. From the cardinals are formed : 

{a) The variatives — indeclinable adjectives — in -erlei, 
meaning kind; as, emerlei, gioeterfei, of one kind, two kinds, 
etc. 

ib) The multiplicatives — inflected adjectives — in -fad}, or 
-fattig : as, einfad}, shnple; gmeifad), double, etc. 

ic) Adverbs in -mal, meaning time; eiti'mal, gtoei'mal, once, 
twice, etc. 
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320. From the ordinals are formed: 

(a) Adverbs in -eng (§286, ^r); erfteng, jtDeiteng, britteng, 
thirdly, etc. 

(p) Fractional (nouns) in -td. (Xdl, J>art) •, as, cin SBiertel, 
fourth, etc. — t of the ordinal stem being dropped. 

if) Fractional adjectives (uninflected), by adding ^al6 to the 
jiex-t higher unit; as, biitte^alb Saler, two and a half {tht third 
a half). 

Note i. — F or one and a half, anbertbalb is used for jroeitelialb- 
2. The noun half is bie §alfte. For the adjective ^otb, half see 
§ 147 - 3 - * 

Reading Exercise. 

©in ffiricf. 

^^ilabeljilita, b. 2ten (or 2.) (yuni, 1905. 
Oeeljrter ®err Slemfd^mibt! 

©a mem ©ruber ^mtc^,gebeten ^ot, f^ihe Grlebniffe 
in Seutfdjlanb 3 U b'kiSitefi/ fo toiff a erfk'c ^en, feine ©itte 
ju erfullen. er nii^t [elber fcfjreibt, miiffen ®ie ent* 

ft^utbigen ;'@ie totffenja, lotej^lper e g halt, auf SReifen elite 
gro|e ^orrefponbenj 3 U fiibren . 

SRettt ©ruber ift am llten 9 lpril nat^ !j)eut|(f)lonb abge> 
fasten, ©ein erfter ©rief mar au5 ©erlra, er l)atte il)n ben 
erfteii SDiai gefc^rieben. Sr fdirteb, er mdre ben 21 ften Sllirif 
in Hamburg gelanbet, ^atte fid) 3 met Stage in blefer munber* 
fd)onen ©tabt aufgejjalten unb more om bintten Slage, alfo 
am 29 [ten Sipril, nat^ ©ertin gefa'^ren. — Siot^ at^t SEagen 
erfjieften mir einen 3 meiten ©rief, aui^ au§ ©erlin, morin er 
nnter anberem fdirieb: „®en erften ©onntag :^ier in ©eutft^* 
lanb l)obe id) fe'^r rut)ig serfcfo^t. mar ben gansen Stag 
hei meinem £)n!ei. Sr fiet, mir, nod) einet fleineren ©tabt 
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3 tt ge^ett, toettn.ii^ f^tieC Seutfd) lertieti icoQte. @r fagte: 
,^'tenS fri^t man in einer fleineren Stafct fe^r Wenige ober 
leine Simertfaner ober Gnglanber; ^o^^ttenS ^aben bie Gtntt)o{)= 
ner iefbft me^r 3ett unb Snft,mit etnem 2iuSianber ju f^sre^ 
i^en; unb brittenS ift baS Seben oief billiger alS in Berlin.' 
2lu§ biefen breieviei ©riinben benfe ii^ nun nad^ ©uffelborf 
am 3i^ein gu gel)en; bie gtabt foil munberf^Bn fein, xp^b ic^ 
i)abe bofetbft einen greunb, einen !i}eutfd)en, ber teje 
in Simerifa ttor. Sr '^at mid) eingelaben, anberrt)_alb 3)Ionate 
bei ii)m ju bfeiben, inenn .nid}t fogor longer, im f^affe e3 mir 
ba gefallt." — Sann er^ieiten mir fe^ten SOIontag f einen brit* 
ten ^rief, unb gtoor au^ Siiffelborf, gefi^rieben ben 12ten 
,9Rai. Sr fd^rieb, er mdre non ber @tabt einfai^ e nt^iid t. . 

3'n ber ^offnung, ba§ @ie unb bie lieben 
»ot)t befinben,unb mit freunblic^em ®ruBe bon un§ alien 
berbieibe ic^ 3t)re 

3tntta ©ieberS. 

Written Exercise. 

New York, Sept. 6th, 1905. 

My dear Father, 

I arrived here yesterday, the 5th September, We had 
fine weather nearly the whole voyage, only the last two days 
were a little stormy. There were 560 steerage, 140 second- 
cabin and 136 first-cabin passengers on board. Three 
quarters of the cabin-passengers were Americans, but in the 
steerage Avere mostly Slavs. I am glad to be back in Amer- 
ica, although I Jjked Germany very well. I shall stay here at 
my aunt’s till the 8th, so you can expect me home on the 
loth. School commences on the ist October, so I shall have 
nearly three weeks at home. I have learnt a good deal of 
German in the four months, at least I think so. I hope you 
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received my last letter from Germany, written on August the 
26th. Your last letter of the i8th I got in Hamburg, it was 
brought to me on the steamer. Hoping to see you all soon 
md with love to ail 

Your loving son ^ Ernst. 

Goethe was (tDUrbe) born the twenty-eighth of August, 1749, 
and died the twenty-second of March, 1832, in his S3d year. 
Schiller was born the tenth of November, 1759, 
ninth of May, 1805, therefore in his 46th year. 


LESSON XL. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

321 . Interjections are in part natural exclamations, 
more or less common to all languages. Others are words 
or phrases used as exclamations. As: auf, up! roeg, 
away! tneiter, go on (further) ; herein, come m, etc. 

322 . An infinitive or a perfect participle is sometimes used 
absolutely (or elliptically) in sense of an imperative ; as, 
[teigeti, get in (all aboard) ; au^geftiegen, get out (all out), etc. 

323 . In general, interjections stand apart from the stmc- 
ture of the sentence. But sometimes they are construed with a 
case, or a phrase, marking the source or object of the feeling 
expressed. As : D be^ ©ludfic^en,. oh^ the happy man / ttiel) 
mil*, woe is me! pfui iiber bett ^Ttgett, 07 i the coward! etc. 

Note. — Seiber, alas! I regret to say — properly .a comparative ad- 
verb, may be used independently, as interjection ; as, fetber ! ic^ fann 
nic^t; or as an adverb ; as, feiber fanti ni(^t (or id) fann leiber tti(§t, 

§297)- 


1 S)eitt 2)is^ lic^cnber @o|n. 
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Many interjections are abridged words or phrases — sometimes dis- 
guised oaths — and often of much etymological interest. 


PARTS OF SPEECH — SUMMARY. 

An elementary view of the several parts of speech being 
now completed, a few words of review may be added. 

324. As in the verb (Less. XXXIII), so in all the parts of 
speech, obvious evidence is seen of the essential kinship between 
German and English. The details of thjs kinship belong to com- 
parative grammar; but its most essential features, as well as the 
most striking differences between the two languages, may be help- 
^fully availed of even in elementary study. 

325. In general, German has larger inflection than English. 
This is true especially of nouns and adjectives; also of pronouns; 
— to a less degree of verbs. This makes the study of German at 
first seem difficult. But such inflections as are retained in English 
are, in general, closely akin to those in German. The chief diffi- 
culties, which require most careful attention, are : 

{a) The classification and inflection of nouns; 

{b) The inflection and concord of adjectives; 

{c) The inflection of strong verbs — yet these are hardly 
more irregular than in English ; 

(d) The forms and use of the modal verbs, and the sub- 
junctive mood — and, in addition, distinctively idiomatic 
forms, or phrases, peculiar to one or the other of the two 
languages. 

326. Yet though for these and other reasons — particularly its 
strange type — ^German at first seems difficult, it soon becomes 
easy and pleasurable — especially from the constant recognition 
not only of kindred forms, but of kindred genius and essential 
sisterhood between these two great languages of literature and of 
life. 
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327. Besides its larger infiectious, German has also much 
greater facility of word-composition than English, as well as a 
more elaborate system of derivation. But the general principles 
of composition, derivation and accent are the same in both lan- 
guages — especially so far as (in all its most essential features) 
English is of Germanic origin. 

328. The intimate relation between German and English is, 
however, not always obvious at first sight. Many forms and 
words of like origin — or cognates — have diverged, in form or 
meaning or in both, so that the relationship is not at once recog- 
nized. Attei^tion to such changes will be helpful to the learner. 
Some of the more constant of these changes will be noted here- 
after, in an Appendix. In many cases the kinship is at once ob- 
vious. 

329. To the generally larger inflection in German corresponds, 
naturally, a more elaborate syntax — which, however, is to some 
degree simplified by greater precision in the order of words — 
especially in the position of the verb. Thus sentences which 
would be hardly possible in English become perfectly clear in 
German. Yet the general principles of syntax in German and in 
English are nearly the same. Some of the more important points 
of diflerence remain to be shown hereafter. 


Reading Exercise. 

SefeftMc. 

. 1 . 

®ie beutfc^ien (iifen6a|nen ge^iiren metfteitS bem @taote, 
nur fleittere, fogeno¥iir„(SefunbarbVf)neii/' gefjbren ^ritoatge* 
feCfc^aften. erfter, stteiter, britt¥, sierter piaffe 

Jti ®eutfd)faiib faigrek »er bie fi^nelleren 3uge l^aben ge* 
W0{)Ti][ii§, ferae sierte* Sfaffe. ®ie ftierte tla[fe ift meiftenS 
~fiir Slrkiter, bie eieHeic^t tiou eraem Drt gu etnem anberii 
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jur 3lr6eit gel&ett.. ©a man leiber fe^r tBcittg ®e|3ci(f fret ’^af . 
fo nimmt ber ©eutfc^e oft fe§r Otel ^anbgepad in baS Soil’d 
mit. ^cfonberS ift bie§ ber iit britter nnb biertex 
Staffe. a^ierte Staffe ift fe^r gut bafiir eingerid)te|, ba bi? 
!gi|e nur an ben Seiten beS SSageng angebract)t finb nnb in 
ber SJJitte atfo oief fur ®e|)ad iibrig bfeibt. 

^infi^t ift biefeS fef)r bequem, benn, fall^ man teiner. Si^ 
mef)r befommt, fo fann' man fi^ auf fein @e^o(f tjinfe^en . - 
S)eutf(f)e (gtubenten reifen oft oierter piaffe, lueit e'S feine 
fiinfte gibt. gritfier fagte man in ©eutfdjlanb: ber 

erften S'iaffe reifen nur (5nglanb,er, reidie Simerifaner nnb 
giorren." — (S^e ber a^fal^rt , ruft ein ^afinbeamter: ' 
vginfteigen narf) .Serlin !" (ober luotjin ber 3^9 gerabe fiifirt), 
ober au^: „(ginge|tiegen nod) a3er£in!" Sei ber Stnfunft toirb 
auSgemfen: „2(u#geftiegen !" ober „9Iu§fteigen!" SBenn mon 
nmfteigen mug, fo "^bri man: „Umfteigen nad) ®ertin!" ober 
„Umgeftiegen !" 

II. , ^ 

„3Iitfgef_e[fen!" fommanbierte ber ^ufarenunteroffi,n er, unb 
ba§ SBwt mar fdum aus feinetft 2)2unbe, fo fagen bie ^ufa^ 
ren im ©atteL 9^ur einer fiel l eiber quf ber anberen ©ejte 
toieber oom ipferbe ^erunter. „@ie, bumj^ ©auernlummel!" 
rief ber Unteroffijier i|m ju, „fbnnen ©ie nid)t marten, biS 
id) ,3Ibgefeffen‘ fommanbiere ?" 


Written Exercise. 

I. When I arrived at the station the railroad-official was 
shouting: ‘‘All aboard for Hamburg 1” and I came just in 
time (gerabe tiO{^ jur re^ten 2 . After an hour we 

stopped at a station and I hieard some one shout out: 
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“ Change cars for Hamburg ! ” 3. So I got out in a hurry (in 

gtle) and was soon in another train. 4. But I found that I 
had got into fourth class instead of first class. 5. All the 
seats were taken (befe^t), but a fat old peasant told me I could 
sit on his knee. 6. I thanked him (i(^ Bebanfte mtc^) but did 
not accept his offer. 7. Then he told me I could sit on a 
sack q£ potatoes which was lying on the floor at {]n) his feet. 

8. I hesitated, but he said : That won’t hurt the potatoes.’* 

9, I sat down on it and then he said: That is not as soft 
as my knee,” at which (tnoruber) the other people 'in the car 
all laughed. 10. But he was a very friendly old man and 
told me that he knew I was an American, ii. I asked him 
how he knew it, at which he smiled slyly and said : '‘You ar^ 
not fat enough for a German girl.” 12. I had to laugh, but- 
I do not know whether he meant it as a compliment or not. 
13. I found it very amusing in the fourth class ; my old pea- 
sant acted like (luie) a father towards me. 14. He told me 
he had a neighbor, who had a daughter in America, and so 
he knew something about (Don) the country. 15. I was 
quite (orbentfid^) sorry when they shouted : “ Hamburg, all 
out!” 16. Fourth class is not as comfortable as first class, 
but it is more amusing. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


Remark. — The essential functions of the several Parts of Speech 
have now been exhibited, along -with their forms. A complete account 
of their several uses is impracticable within elementary limits, and is, in- 
deed, needless. As already remarked, there is a broad general corre- 
spondence in German and English syntax. Some of the more important 
differences and special forms will be exhibited in the following Lessons ; 
while, in general, uses identical in German and English will be noted 
only briefly -or not at all. Constant attention to usage, asTound in read- 
ing and in the dictionary, must supplement the grammar. 

These Lessons will follow the usual order of the Parts of Speech, 
The logical Sjmtax of the Sentence, which is essentially the same as in 
^English, is not here included. 


LESSON XLI. 

THE USE OF THE ARTICLES* 

A. The Definite Article. 

330 . {a) Some of the most important uses of the definite 
article, otherwise than in English, have been given already: 
in abstract^ generic, and possessive senses, *(§§67, 95); with 
proper names, days, etc., §130; with possessive pronouns, 
§§217-18. 

Note. — The article (or possessive) is used also with names of kin- 
ship, except in address ; as, father satd so, her (or meiti) iBater fagte eS, 
etc. 

(b) Under t\i%abstract sense belongs the use of the article 
with infinitives and adjectives used as nouns. As, 
swimming. For adjectives, see §145. 

331 , The definite article is used in distributive expressions 
(=: each) ; as, breintat ben SIKonat, three times a month. 

2T6 
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332. The definite article is omitted (as also in English) : 

{a) With nouns used as fartitive (some, any), or as simple 

predicate. As : §a6en 0ie ©ier, have you {any) eggs; tft 
3eit, it is time. 

ip) In abridged or proverbial expressions; as, 3eit hringt 
Stat, time -brings counsel. 

(c) In most prepositional phrases; as, Bet at table; p 

on foot, etc. — though with exceptions; as, in ber ^ird)e, 
at churth; in bie @rf)ule Qe^en, to go to school, etc, 

{d)\ri some adjective forms; as, erfterer, Ie|tereT, the former, 
the lattex; folgenb, the followmg; Befagt^ the aforesaid; and 
with some technical terms ; as, UBerBringer^ the bearer, etc, — 
yet not always so. 

Such special forms must be learned by use, 

B, The Indefinite Article. 

333. It thus appears that the definite article is used more 
widely than in English. On the other hand the indefinite 
article is more frequently omitted : 

{a) Before a descriptive noun, used alone as simple predi- 
cate, or connected by As : er ift 0olbah ^ soldier; er 
fprad) al^ 0olbat, nicBt al^ 0taat§man, as a soldier, not as a 
statesman. But not if the predicate is modified : er ift ein taps' 
ferer 0olbat, a brave soldier. 

{b) Often in phrases: in (Site, in a hurry ; mit gittember 
©timme, with a trembling voice; '^ahe cc headache, 

etc., etc. 

if) Note the forms a hundred, a thousa7id (§310); a few, 
many a, tin jebet (§264); such a (§234) ; what a (§244). 

Repetition of Articles. 

334. The general principle is the same as in English, — 
that an article should be repeated before each distinct noun 
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to v^^hich it belongs. This in German is especially the case 
when the article, expressed, has different forms. But : 

(^ 2 ) Repetition of the article, m like form^ may be omitted 
with several nouns closely connected in sense ; as, bie (Bnabe, 
unb 2{e6e ©ottee, the 7 nercy^ wisdom and love of God, 
(b) Repetition must he omitted if the several nouns refer to 
the same person or thing. As : ein greitnb nnb SBruber, a 
fj'mid a7td brother; ber ^dfer unb itonicj, the e?nperor and king 
(one person). 


Written Exercise. ^ 

As the student is presumed to be now reading a German text, the 
German-English Exercises will be omitted. 

I, Good morning, Max, are you going to school already? 
— Yes, are you not going? — No, I have a headache and 
shall not go. 2. How many times a week do you have 
German lessons ? , Four times a week, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. 3. Can you read German ? Yes, 
reading is easier than speaking, but I can .speak a little, 
4. My father was an officer in the German army, but my 
mother is an American, so* we do not speak much German at 
home. 5. Does not your mother speak German ? Mother 
does not speak much German, so father and mother generally 
talk English. 6. Do you know a thousand German words ? 
I think I know more than a thousand, but I have never 
counted. 7. At church I often hear German, because w^e 
sometiraes go to a German church. 8. My uncle is a clergy- 
man, he preaches very often in our church, 9. My uncle 
and aunt speak German, for they are both Germans. 
10. Well, it is time to go to school ! 11, Why are you in a 

hurry ? It is not yet half past eight ! 12. Well, I don’t want 

to be late (511 fpeit fommeti). 13. Yesterday the old teacher 
said to me in a trembling yoke : “ Max, I am speaking to 
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you as a friend and not as a teacher ; try to be more punctual!” 
14. So I must not be late to*day, for I have gone already 
three times late to school this week! 15. As the son of an 
officer you ought to be punctual. 16. Yes, that is what 
father and mother say. 


LESSON XLII. 

PECULIARITIES IN NOUNS. 

335 . Outside of the regular declensions, some nouns pre- 
sent peculiarities of form or of use. As : 

(a) Defect of plural form — as in many abstract nouns. 

(i>) Special senses in plural; or different plurals in differer 
senses (§127). 

(c) Special or variable plurals; as in family names, foreign 
words, etc. 

(d) Different genders in different senses; as, ber ©ee, the 

lake; \l\t the sea ; or with different plurals ; as, ber SBunb, 

the union^ pL SSiinbe ; ba§ §8uub, the bundle^ pi. SSunbe, etc. 

Such details must be found in the dictionary. Some of the 
most important are added in an Appendix. 

Gender. 

For the general rules of gender see §138. 

336 , When, as in ba§ SSeib, the woman^ and diminutives 

like ba§ grduteitl, ba^ 2Kdb{f)eit, the gender is different from 
the sex, a pronoun in immediate connection retains the gram- 
matical gender ; but in a different sentence it usually takes 
the natural gender. As : 2Bo iff ba§ S!)idbc|eti, i^ter 

tear? ©ie iff fort, she is gone. ^ 
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„ Number. 

337. {a) The distributive sense (referring one object to 
each individual of a plural group) is in German expressed by 
the singular, where English regularly uses the plural. As : 
affe tta^men ben §ut ab, all took off their hats; beibe 3ogett ben 
®egen, both drew their-swords. 

(b) Also collective nouns, more regularly than in English, 
are construed as singular. As; meine gamilie ift nic^t gn 
§anfe; fie ift in ber @tobt, it is (they are) in town. iKein SSolf 
jeigt ntir, ba§ id^ i^m nnr ein SBeib bin, my people j^how me that 
to them {in their opinion') J am only a woman. 

{c) For the collective singular of nouns of measure, etc. with numer- 
als, see §314. 


CASE. 

338. As case inflection is fuller, the relations of case are 
more explicit than in English. The general definitions suf- 
fice in most cases ; but special uses require special attention. 

Full details cannot be given within elementary limits. 
The more important and regidar forms, especially when un- 
like English, will be briefly presented. 

Remark. — The lack of case inflection of nouns in English often 
obscures the case relation. The same is true especially of adjectives in 
all relations — case, gender, number. Hence special attention should 
be given to these forms. 

339. The Nominative. 

The nominative — the case of the subject, its appositive 
or predicate, of as vocative in address — needs no illustra- 
tion. But note : 

(a) After some actives or passives denoting change^^ the 
English predicate nominative is otherwise expressed. See 
hereafter §361. 
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(b) Observe also (§273) that the English indirect subject of 
a passive verb cannot be so expressed in G’erman. The com- 
plementary accusative becomes nominative (predicate) in pas- 
sive; as, er mnrbe mein ^'leunb genannt (§360). 

(t:) The occasional omission of an obvious subject-pronoun 
is colloquial ; as, (icf) ^abe e?) ui^t getan. 

Written Exercise. 

I . The girl who sang so well is a friend of my sister ; I 
know her very well, she often sings in concerts. 2. Let us 
visit her and'^ will introduce you to her. 3. “Is Miss Smith 
at home ? ” I said to the girl who opened the door. 4. “ No.^^ 
answered the girl, “she has gone to the seaside.” — 5. Are 
the family at home ? No, they are still at the seaside. — » 

6. Why does one say in (auf) German “ die Nordsee,” but 
“der Bodensee (Lake Constance)”? Because the North Sea 
is a sea and not a lake, but the “ Bodensee ” is a lake. — 

7. The officers drew their swords and the soldiers waved, 

their hats when the royal family were driving past. 8. When 
the emperor passed, the people all took their hats offi. 
9. After we had seen the emperor we went to a hotel and 
ordered three cups of coffee and four glasses of beer. 1 0. How 
much did you pay for it? Four marks. 1 1. The waiter told 
us that the hotel-keeper had become the richest man in the 
town, but he had always remained a modest man and a friend 
of the workmen. 12. Weil, his prices were not modest I — 
13. How many volumes have you of Goethe’s works? I 
have three volumes. — 14. Did you see the girl with the 
ribbons in her (tm) hair ? Yes, it was terrible*, she had about 
six meters of green ribbon in her hair and on her dress. — 
15. The last words which the teacher said were: “Boys, 
learn your German words ! ” 16. German words are not 

easy to learn. 
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' LESSON XLIIL 

THE GENITIVE. 

I. With Nouns (adnominal). 

340. The genitive depends on nouns in a great variety of 
relations ; such as : origm, kind^ material^ characterisik^ speck 
fication^ participation^ possession^ etc. — usually corresponding 
to English o/^ or the possessive. Detailed examples are need- 
less. 

341. Distinction is made between the subjective and the 
objective genitive — as expressing the subject or the object of 

r an implied action ; as in English ; a mothers love ; the love 
of a mother^ etc. In both senses the German genitive is 
freely used. But observe : 

{a) In lieu of the objective genitive, a preposition with ob- 
ject is often substituted; as, ber ©ebante an Oiott, the thought 
• of God; ber gegen ben tJeinb, hatred of the enemy. 

(b) In personal pronouns, in lieu of the genitive pronoun, 
the subjective sense is usudly expressed by the possessive; 
the objective by a preposition; as, fetne Siebe gn mir, his love 
of me. 

342. Usually the genitive follows the principal noun. But 

when personal, and otherwise often in poetry, it may precede, 
then excluding the article; as, meme§ ©reitje, the 

frontier of my kingdom. 

This — usu^ly, though not always, subjective in sense — 
is known as the possessive or “ Saxon ’’ genitive, and some- 
times has the effect (as in English) of personification or em- 
phasis ; as, ©Ttglatib§ Sdnigm. 

343. The partitive genitive (of which a part is taken) 
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usually limits a defining word ; as, bie afler graiien ; 

tnetc^er unferer ^reunbe, which of our friends ? but is some- 
times construed simply with a verb (though rarely) ; as, er 
trailf be^ {some) of the wine. 

Note. — Here occur some idiomatic phrases in which the partitive 
sense is less obvious; as, tiiel iKui^ebenS tnat^en, to 7nake a great fuss, etc. 

344^ For absence of genitive inflection with nouns of 
measure^ etc., see §314. 

(^z) But if the qualitative noun is modified, the genitive is 

usual; as, ein guten 25etne^5 — though not uniformly. 

% 

{b) A like apposition, without case inflection, occurs with 
names of places and of months preceded by a common noun, 
and in dates. As : bie 0tabt Sfom, the city of Rome; im 
mt 9D^ai; ben ad^ten (§ 316 ). 

345. (a) Very often, for a genitive with nouns, will be sub- 

stituted a preposition phrase (bOtt with dative), especially in 
absence of inflection or to avoid inconvenient forms ; as, bie 
©tra|eit tiott and in titles; as, ber ®5ntg boti Snglanb; 

also usually before numerals ; as, bie Slhxtter t)0Ti brei 

{b) Such substitution occui^ especially in personal pro- 
nouns (see §341, b), except in the phrase itnfer einer, one of 
us (i.e. of our sort) ; but literally, one of us ^ einer bott un§. 

(f) Also, the genitive relation is often implied — and some- 
times formally expressed — by a compound noun; as, ein 
geuerfunfe, a spark of fire ; ha^ Stage§f{(^t, the light of day. 

2. Genitive with Adjectives, 

346. The genitive is used to limit some adjectives, which, 
in general, may be recognized by English of Such are : 

hebiirftig, in want (of) conscious 

begierig, greedy faflig^ capable 
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fro§, glad 
geiDi^r certain 
^getDO^nt, accustomed (to) 
funbig, acquamted (with) 
leer, empty 
*lo§, rid (of) 

■mddjtig, master (of) 
*miibe, tired 


na^laffig, negligent 
*fatt, satiated (with) 
^fc^ulbig, guilty 
fic^er, sure 
nett, full 
^tnert, worth 
^murbig, worthy 


— and some others. As: fetner @c|u{b beltiu^t, conscious oj 
his guilt; beS SebetiS miibe, tired of life; tioCl fiilen SBemeS, 
full of sweet wine, ^ 

Note i. — Some of these adjectives, marked *, may also take an 
accusative (§358, h). Some may be construed with a preposition; as, 
Bcgterig toll ron, etc. See Remark, §351. 

2. may be followed by a bare noun without inflection. The 

indeclinable tjoller is only so used ; as, eiu Roller SBein (now rare, 
or archaic). 


Written Exercise. 

I. In the month of June we were in the old town of 
Riidesheim. 2. There we drank many a glass of good 
Rhine-wine. 3. The thought- of that happy time is still fresh 
in my mind. 4. The Germans’ hatred of the enemy is not 
as strong as their love of thee, thou beautiful Rhine 1 5. The 

Rhine is the most beautiful of all the rivers of Germany. 
6. In the main street of Riidesheim, on tlie bank of the 
Rhine, stood his father’s house. 7. One of us is not capable 
of such love of a river. 8. The Germans say that the Rhine 
is not Germany’s frontier. 9. The light of day showed us 
the Rhine in all its beauty. 10. The water shone in the 
sunlight like sparks of fire. ii. We were glad of the beau- 
tiful weather and we never got tired of the stately river, x 2. It 
is worth while to go to Germany to see this noble river. 13. It 
is a river worthy of a noble people, 14. Conscious of their 
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might the Germans sing ^^die Wacht am Rhein”. 15. But 
they have other good songs worthy of the Rhine. 16. Do 
you know the songs of the Rhine ? Yes, I know one : 
Rhein, am Rhein, da wachsen unsere Reben ” (vines). 


LESSON XLIV. 


THE GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 


347. Wit^ a few verbs the genitive is used as primary 
(single) object — often expressed by a preposition in English. 
Such are : 


a<f)ten, to care (for) 
beburfett, to med 
betifen, to think ^ 
gebenfeit, to remember 
entbe^^ren, to dispense (with) 
entraten, to dispense (with) 
ermangeltt, to lack 

As : i(^ benfe bein, I think Oj 
I need not your advice^ etc. 


'barren, to wait (for) 
ladien, to latigh (at) 
pfiegen, to foster 
fcbonen, to spare 
f^jotten, to mock (at) 
toarten, to wait (for or on) 
and some others. 
thee; icb hebarf betne§ nid)t, 


Note. — Some of these verbs may also take a preposition with ob- 
ject; as, la^en iiber, to laugh at; benfenan, to think^ op etc.; and some 
an accusative; as, f^one mifb, spare me. With verbs the objective use 
of the genitive is, in general, rarer than formerly. See Remark, §351. 

348 . {a) With some verbs which take a direct accusative 
of the person, the genitive is added as secondary object (o4 
the thing) — usually expressed by English of (ox from). Such 

— — 1 “’ — ~ 

*S)cnfcn, with genitive, is now rare or only poetical With prepositions it 
discriminates: bcnten an (acc.), as object of thought; benfe oft an fenc 
of those days; bcnfen bon, as opinion: toa§ benfen ©ie bon il)ni, of him; bettfeti 
<mf, as purpose: et bcnft awf Bcrrat, he is ihhtking of (meditates) treason— sSh 
expressed by English of 
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are verbs meaning to accuse^ 
prive, roh, etc. Such are : 
anilagen, to accuse 
bcid)it(bigen, to accuse 
fieiipredien, to acquit 
uBerfil^ren, to convict 
erinnent, to j-emind 
mabnen, to war 71 


acquit^ convict ; to warn; to de~ 

berau 6 en, to rvb 
entbeben, to relieve 
entlebigen, to relieve 
enttaffen, to dismiss 
berfic^ern, to assu?'e 
iDurbtgen, to deem wortJif 


— and some others of like meaning ; as, ber Sieb ^at mtc^ 
metneC^ ®elbe§ beraubt, has robbed me of. In passive the 
genitive remains : tc^ bin tneine^ ®elbe^ beraubt^morben, etc. 

(S) Especially in many reflexive idioms, the primar}^ object 
being the reflexive accusative. As : er freut fic^ feme's (Sie=* 
geS, he rejoices in his victory ; et fi^dmt ficb KtneS '^etragenS, 
he is ashamed of his conduct ; erinnere mid^ beffen, I remein- 
her that^ etc. 


(^) Also, with some impersonals ; as, mid^ jammert be$ 
SSolfeS, I am so7'ry for the people; eS lo^nt ber SWit'^e nic^t, it 
is not worth the trouble. 


Remark. — In the foregoing cases (and hereafter) it is hardly possible 
to give complete lists, and none othfers can be entirely satisfactory. The 
details of usage must be learned by use. 


The Exclamatory Genitive. 

349. Nearly connected with the foregoing objective geni- 
tive is the use of the genitive with interjections, to express the 
fobject or source of the implied emotion ; as, D be§ ©litcf fb 
d^en, oh^ the happy man. 

The Descriptive Genitive. 

350. As predicate of fein or tnerben, or without verb, the 
genitive is used in descriptive or limiting sense. As : fie 
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toaren atfe gfeii^er SWeinung, of the same opinion ; tvi\ toa^ beb 
tie^ ifh ^0 what belongs to your office ; tuat toiU 

ba§ 5U tUTt, I did not intend to^ etc. ; eiti 2)^ClTlTt laiiger 
©tatur^ of tall stature^ etc. 


The Adverbial Genitive. 

35 ]*. The genitive is used adverbially : 

{a) Usually with adjective modifier, with a verb of like 
meaning, to express manner (the cognate genitive). As : er 
ftarb einei 2:obe§, he died a happy death (see §362). 

(р) To express indefinite time (within which); as, eine^^a? 
ge§, one day ; be§ 5 ( 6 enb§, in the evening (evenings, generally). 

(с) In various phrases, as oi place : reefiter §anb, on the rights 
hand; or manner: fdjnefien Sc^ritte^, with quick step ; or 
other limitation ; as, nic^t meine§ SStffeni, not to my knowledge^ 
etc. Many like forms are recognized and written as adverbs 
(§286,4 

Note. — By false analogy we have be§ hy nighty from 

bie night. 

Genitive with* Prepositions. 

For the genitive with prepositions, see §309. 

Remark. — The increasing use of prepositions in modem German, 
in lieu of the objective genitive, should be especially noted. The geni- 
tive with most verbs (§347) is now increasingly rare, or only poetic. 


Written Exercise. 

I. The young man needed money. 2..^ One night he 
robbed a rich man of his money. 3. But a policeman met 
him when he was hastening home with quick steps. 4. The 
policeman remembered his face, for he had been accused of 
theft before, but had been acquitted. 5. He was arrested 
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and convicted of the crime. 6. The thief said to the judge ; 

Spare me, I will lead a better life, for I am ashamed of my 
former life. Now I will become a useful member of society.” 
7. The judge replied: Society can very well dispense with 
your services for (auf, acc.) three years.” 8. Ail the people 
in the court were of the same opinion. 9. The judge did 
not deem him worthy of another word, but sentenced him to 
three years' imprisonment. 10. The judge only did what 
belonged to his office, ii. On account of his good conduct 
the prisoner was discharged after two years. 12. Although 
his former bad companions mocked at him, hef became an 
honest man. 13. Whenever he thought of his former life he 
was ashamed of himself. 14. He soon found, however, that 
is worth wffiiie to be honest. 15. Now he is a rich man, 
but he dispenses with many things in order to help poor 
criminals. 16. Within my knowledge there is not a more 
honest man in our town than he is now ; may he die a happy 
death 1 


LESSON XLV. 

THE CASES continued: THE DATIVE. 

Dative with Verbs. 

352 . The dative is used, primarily with verbs, to express 
the remoter object (usually personal) concerned in the action 
{to or for whom) — usually called indirect, 

{d) As indirect object with verbs, which may also have a 
direct accussfdve object. Many examples have occurred. 

Note i. — In English this indirect object stands -usually without 
preposition when next the verb; with to^ when separated from it. As: 
I gave John a book: or, I gave a book io John, In German the simple 
dative is used, in either case, -withon* preposition. 
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2. This to of the indirect object of action (dative) must not be con- 
founded with to (nad^ or gu) with verbs of direciioft or motion. 

(p) In some cases the indirect dative object is expressed by 
from — the “ dative privative.” As: er tia^m mir mein (^elb, 
from me. 


353. {d) Often the dative expresses, more remotely, the 
interest of the person — usually pronominal — in the action 
or statement: the “dative of interest.” As: td mir boc|, 
do it for me {I fray ) ; fie ift mir ein 'ijJIagegeift^ she is a torment 
to 7ne. 

(h) Or, even more remotely, the dative expresses the point 
of view of the person concerned — called the “ ethical dative ” 
— often hardly translatable. As: mac^eu @ie mir ba, 

what are you doing there (/ want to know) ? bfeibetl @ie mir * 
gefunb, keef well {I hope). 

(c) Here belongs the “ dative possessive ” — a frequent 
idiom. As : fie fiel i't)m nm ben she fell upon his neck^ 
etc. Often also in phrases : as, i!)m JU @^ren, in his honor; 
mir ju 2iebe,/^r my sake, etc. 

354. The dative is used as single object, usually personal, 
with some verbs which seem to be transitive in English. As : 


anttoorten, to answer 
Begegnen, to meet 
baxifen, to thank 
bienen, to serve 
broken, to threaten 
erlauben, to allow 
febleit, to la£k 
ffuc^en, to curse 
folgen, to follow 
gefflSeti, to please 


geborcBcn, to obey 
glauBen, to believe 
Betfen, to help 
nu|eit, to serve 
raten, to advise 
fcBabeit, to mjure 
f(^Ttieid}eIn; to flatter 
Iraiten, to trust 
tro^en, to defy 
giimen, to be angry 


— and others ; also many compound verbs, the dative corre- 
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Spending to the sense of the prefix — especially the prefixes 
ah, an, hei, entgegen, nad), t>or, gu, and the inseparable ent and 
miber. 

Note. — Such verbs — most of which are of very frequent use — 
require special attention, in consequence of confusion of objective forms 
in English. 

355. The dative — usually personal — is used in many 
verb-phrases: 

(a) In impersonal passive; as, mir mutbe gerateix, / was ad- 
vised (§274, b), 

(b) In impersonal phrases; as, e§ tnt ntir leib, lam sorry; 
a^nt mir, / forebode; ge!§t mir I a 7 n doing well 

(§260, c). 

if) With some reflexives; as, id) getraue mir, I venture; id^ 
bilbe mir ein, / imagine^ etc. (§239, b). 

Note. — The dative often stands (elliptically) on the address of a 
letter; as, (2)em) §errn SBeife (or (ben) §errn, etc.). 

Dative with Adjectives. 

356, * The dative, usually personal, depends on many ad- 
jectives, expressing benefit^ favor ^ fitness^ likeness^ nearness, 
superiority, or their opposites; also with participles, and ad- 
jectives derived from verbs which govern the dative — in 
most cases expressed by to or for. As: fei mir gticibig, he 
gracious to me; ba6 iff mir her^a^t, that is hateful to me; ba§ 
iff atteu TlU|Ii(^, useful to all. It is impossible to enumerate 
such adjectives. In general, the dative is the most usual 
form of adjective dependence. 

Note. — As with the genitive, so instead of the dative some of these 
adjectives may take a preposition with object — though less frequently, 
especially with pronoun objects; as, for example, feinblid^ geSen, nciE)c ga, 
etc. 
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Dative with Prepositions. 

357 . For the dative with prepositions see §§166, 170, 
309, €. For the dative in exclamations, see §323. 

For the Dative Factitive (with gu) see hereafter, §361. 

Remark. — The chief difficulty of the dative arises from the confu- 
sion of objective forms in English. Many English forms now apparently 
accusative, were dative in earlier English. 

Observe also that the dative is predominantly the case ofihe person; 
also that, unlike the genitive, it is most freely used in personal pronouns. 

Written Exercise, 

I. Yesterday I met my old friend Mr. Smith, and he asked 
me if I could help him with some literary work. 2. He said : 

“ I have been advised to ask you and I imagine you are the * 
best man for the work,^’ 3. I answered him: ‘‘You are 
flattering me, there are many men who could serve you better 
than I. For instance, Mr. Brown could help you better, 

4. He replied : “ I do not trust Mr. Brown, he will promise 
me to do the work, and afterwards he will say that he is very 
sorry, but he has no time. You do it for me I” 5. Then I 
promised Mr. Smith that I would help him. 6. He thanked 
me, and said : “ I know that the work is hateful to you and 
that you are only doing it for my sake.^^ 7. As I was going 
home Mr. Smith’s little dog followed me and would not obey 
his master when he called him. 8. I threatened the dog with 
my stick but he continued to run after me. 9/ Then Mr. 
Smith laughed and said : “ You are taking my dog from me, 
but if you want him, you can have him, I \^ili give him to 
you.’’ 10. So I took the dog home with me. ii. I imagine, 
however, I shall not be sorry to give Mr. Smith his dog back 
to-morrow. 12. The animal has a habit common to all young 
dogs, he follows everybody (r^lat.) he meets. 13. I forgot 
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to ask Mr. Smith how his wife was. 14 . I know she has not 
been well for some time. 15 . It is really a great honor to 
me that Mr. Smith begged me to help him. 16 . I hardly 
venture to hope that I can really help him much. 


LESSON XLVI. 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 


358. The accusative expresses the direct object of transi- 
re verbs. Examples are needless. 


{a) In this relation the accusative appears in most reflexive 
and impersonal verb-phrases. 

(b) The accusative — mostly pronominal — is used in some 
verb-phrases, made up of fetn or merben with certain adjectives, 
as if the object of the combined phrase. Such adjectives are; 


anfic^tig, in sight (of) 
beiuufet, conscious 
geiua^r, aware 
getrolnt, accustomed 
lo^, rid of 


mube, tired 
fatt, satiated 
j^ulbig, indebted 
^ tt)ert, worth 
gufrieben, content 


— and a few others. As: id) fann i^n nidit fo§ tuerben, I cannot get 
rid of him; bin e§ 5ufrieben, I a^n content with it (/ agree); id) 
bin einen Safer f(^ulbig, I owe hhn a dollar. (For use of some 
of these with genitive see §346). 


Note. — In such cases the accusative is now more common. Here 
CS was an old genitive, which came to be felt as accusative. 


Double Accusative. 

359. A few verbs take two accusatives — person and thing. 
Such are; to teach; sometimes f often, to cost; and with 

pronoun of the thing: bitten^ to^feg; \x<xqgtifto ask; uberrebeil, 
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to persuade; as, er (efirt meinen (go^n bie g^mie', he teaches 
my son chemistry; baiS foftete mid) (or mil*) etnen Staler; fra** 
gen @ie mid) ha^ nid)tf do ?iof ask me that. 

Complimentary or Factitive Accusative. 

360 . (a) A second accusative appears in the predicate, 
after >erbs of namings nennen^ taufen; to baptize. As: id) 
nannte tl^n meinen greunb, I called him my friend. See §339, b. 

if) Most frequently this accusative appears as an adjective 
(the ‘^objecSve complement” — of course uninfiected) ; as, 
er mac^te fie gliidiic^, he made her happy; — and is then, in 
some phrases, written as a separable prefix (§219, c)\ as, er 
f(^Iug feinen ©egner tot (totfd^fagen), he struck his adversary., 
dead. 

Note. — The following paragraph belongs more properly under the 
dative, but is placed here with reference to English analogy. 

361 . But after verbs of appointing ^ electing^ makings etc,, 
implying change of condition^ the second (in English, factitive 
or complementary) object is expressed by the dative with ju 

— contracted with the article in the singular, but without ar- 
ticle in the plural. As: bie Itniderfitdt l^at i^n jum iprofeffor 

— fie pi i(?rofefforen — emannt, has appointed him professor — 
them professors; er na^m fie gur gran, he took her for wife. 

Adverbial Accusative. 

362 . {a) An accusative of kindred meaning is used, ad- 
verbially, with some intransitives; as, er ftari^ eitiett ]^errlxc|eit 
2:0b, he died a glorious death. This is sometimes called the 
cognate accusative. See§35i,^r. 

(f) The accusative expresses, adverbially, measure or ex- 
f^fit — as of time,! distance^ amount.^ etc. As: eitiett SKonat 
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alt, a month oli; ber Srieg bauerte bret ^fa'^re, lasted three 
years; baS foftet eittett Safer, etc. 

Note. — This relation is often more fully expressed by an added 
adverb; as, cr arbeitete ben gan5en Xag burcft, ihe whole day through; 
brei Sa^rc lang, three years long; and, especially with intransitives of 
motion^ by a compound of l^er or I)tn — written also as separable prefix. 
As: i(^ giltg bie 0 trage f)tnauf, I we 7 tt up the street; al§ bie 0 trage 
^inaiifging (or ^inauf ging), as I went up the street, etc. ^ 

(;:) Also definite time, when; as, fomitien ®te btefeil 9 lbenb 
— nailften SDiontog, etc.; also (as §331), jiceimat ben Sag, 
twice a day. Compare the genitive of indefinite time (§351, V). 

The Absolute Accusative. 

, 363 . The accusative is used descriptively (often =« with) 

in so-called absolute sense, yet really adverbial. As: er 
ftanb ba, ben SDegen in ber §anb, ben ®Ucf auf bie (Srbe ge^ef^^ 
tet, he stood there (with) his sword in his hand, his look fas- 
tened, etc. 

Note. — Comparing this use with that of the genitive (§350), it ap- 
pears that the genitive expresses the more permanent characteristic ; the 
accusative, th^^e temporary circwnsioTnce, 

For the accusative with prepositions, see §§167, 170, 
309, d. 

Written Exercise. 

I. The poor student owed the tailor forty marks. 3. He 
could not get rid of the man, although he told him that the 
clothes were not worth a mark. 3. Every day, when he was 
going down the ^street, the tailor stepped up to him and, hat 
in hand, begged politely for his money. 4, ‘‘ Where is my 
money said the tailor. “Do not ask me that,’^ said the 
student, “ for do I know where my own money is 5. The 
whole night through the poor,, student dreamt of the tailor. 
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6. It cost the student's father forty marks to get rid of the 
tailor. 7. What did he ask the tailor? He asked him who 
taught him tailoring. — 8. He called me his friend and ad- 
dressed me with “ du.” 9. She lost her purse and did not 
become aware of it till she came home. 10. She loses so 
many things that her mother is quite accustomed to it. 
II. The war lasted only a month, but many brave men died 
a glonous death for their fatherland. 12. The soldiers stood 
around him, sword in hand. 13. When was Mr. Brown ap- 
pointed president of the company ? He has been president 
only a month. 14. We rowed down the river much quicker 
than we rowed up. 15. When shall I come? Come next 
Friday evening. 16. The whole day long it rained, but the 
next day it was glorious weather. ^ 


LESSON XLVII. 

THE verb: concord. 

364 . The general rules of Toncord in subject and verb are 
the same as in English. Note however: 

(a) More freely than in English a singular verb is used with 
two or more singular subjects, especially when these follow 
the verb, or are closely related in meaning. As: bebeutet 

btefe ^ngft unb i8ermixrung, what is the meaning of this anxiety 
and confusioftf 

if) For concord with following logical subject, after intro- 
ductory bag, bieg, see §236. 

ic) For concord with relative pronoun having personal pro- 
noun antecedent, see §257, b, 

(d) A plural verb is used with some formal titles ; as, ®urc 
HJtajeftat ^aben bef oblen, majesty has ordered^ etc. 
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THE TENSES. 

The Present. 

365. (a) The present is used, much more freely than in 
English, for the future — especially for the immediate or cer- 
tain future; as, fomme glexc^, I will come directly; fie lebt 
'nid)t fobatb bu gebieteft, she will he dead as soon as 
you so order — most frequently with, yet also often without, 
an adverb of time. 

(^) The present is also freely used, as in English, in lively 
narration of past events — the ‘'historical presept.’i 

{c) For a continuous past, including the present, German 
uses the present where English uses the perfect. As; tnie 
longe fmb (Ste how long have you been her el id) teme 
©eutfcl fc^Ott Jtnei I have been learning German for 

two years. Similarly, the past for English pluperfect; as, id) 
inar erft gtuet afe mein SSater ftarb, I had been here 

just two years when my father died, 

(^) The present is also used as an emphatic imperative; 
as, bu ge^ft fogleid^, go at once, ^ 

Remark. — It has been already noted that German has no auxiliary 
tense-forms corresponding to English progressive (I am readings etc.), 
or to the emphatic or interrogative forms with do. These are expressed 
in German by the simple verb-forms — which, however, should be care- 
fully discriminated in translation. 


The Past and the Perfect. 

366. These tenses are not so sharply differentiated as in 
English. The perfect, in English always a present perfect^ is 
in German often a past perfect, or simple aorist. In this 
sense : 

if) The perfect often expresses action as simply completed 
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in the past ; as, bie 3i6mer ^abeit ble gange ^elt erobert, the Ro- 
mans conqttered the whole world; and especially in the recent 
past; as, id) '§abe gefteiit gefe^en, I saw him yesterday. 

(b) The past, or preterit — also used of a simple past — is 
used of related or successive past actions : hence especially 
in connected narrative; also of a continuing past or impeffect. 
As : fd}uf bie SSelt in feci}§ ^agen unb am fiebenten, 

G^d created the world in six days, and rested on the seventh ; 
jno maven 0ie, ii^ 0ie tief ? whey^e were yon when I called 
you ? id) fcbticb, 0ie eintraten, I was writing when you came 
in. 

(r) Yet often — especially in elevated style, the simple past 
is used to express an absolute or indefinite past where Eng- 
lish uses the perfect. As : id) mei^ ge^eime iBege, bic noc^ fein 
^[llenfdj betrat, I know secret paths which yet no man Juts {every 
trodden; bie Seiben, bie trir Utten, the sorrows we have suffered. 


The Future, 

367. (< 3 :) The future, and especially the future perfect, is 
often used to express probability or conjecture. As: ba§ 
^inb trirb (toofjl) l)Ungrig fdn^^the child is probably hungry ; 
fie irirb ttad) ber @tabt geretft fein, she has probably gone to the 
city. 

(^) The future also expresses an emphatic imperative ; as, 
bu irirft gleic^ ge^ett, you will go at once (§ 365 , d). 

Note. — Observe again that the simple future, shall or will^ is al- 
ways tnerben; the modal senses shalh will being expressed by fodett^ 
inolleii. 

The Subjunctive Tenses. 

368. The tenses of the subjunctive do not express actual 
time, but are used, generally, in relation to the tenses of the 
leading (indicative) verb — t^e present corresponding to a 
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present or future ; the past, to a past indicative or conditional. 
But note : 

(a) As the present subjunctive often implies future contin- 
gency, the past subjunctive often expresses time. 

(d) Important modifications of subjunctive tenses occur, 
especially in the indirect subjunctive (as hereafter). 


Written Exercise. 

I. How long have you been in America ? I have been here 
about two years. 2. How long did you take to learn English ? 
I had not (feme) been here six months, before I could talk 
fairly well. 3. How did you learn so quickly? I heard 
‘nothing but English, and I had-to talk English, for nobody 
understood German in the house where I lived. 4. Well, 
you probably have (a) talent for languages, for I was six 
months in Germany and yet I cannot speak much German. 
5. You probably lived among Americans and talked English 
most of the time. 6. I was in Dresden and of-course I spoke 
English with Americans. 7. "^ell, you cannot learn much 
German if you talk English all the time. 8. You, who (§257) 
have been in Germany, ought to talk some German. 9. Does 
not Mr. Smith talk German ? Oh yes, he talks quite fluently ; 
he has probably, been in Germany. 10. Those are the Ger- 
man books which I have already read. ii. I am going to 
New York to-morrow ; shall I buy some German books for 
you ? I should be very much obliged to you if you could get 
some dramas of Hauptmann or Sudermann. 12. Will you 
fetch the books from ray house, or shall I bring them to you ? 
I will come directly after supper and fetch the books: you 
will probably be at home then ; or in case you are not there, 
I shall wait for you. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

369 . I* The uses of the subjunctive in German are so 
various as to be hardly capable of comprehensive definition, 
and ttey so shade into each other that strictly logical classi- 
fication is hardly possible. This difficulty is increased by the 
lack of corresponding idiomatic forms in English, and by the 
diversity of the forms of English translation. Remark also: 

(a) The term subjunctkfe implies use in subordinate clauses. 
But this is not always true. 

{b) The subjunctive in German is less subject than in Latin 
or French to definite rule, and depends more largely on often 
delicate shades of meaning; hence requires the more careful 
attention. 

(^r) Besides the (rare) English subjunctive, the German sub- 
junctive requires various forms of translation: indicative, im- 
perative, infinitive, and various auxiliary verb*phrases ; as, 
let^ may^ can^ shall^ will^ e4c. Besides all these the subjunc- 
tive sometimes has delicate shades of meaning which it is 
hardly possible to express in English. 

2. The most fundamental and familiar uses of the sub- 
junctive have been already shown (Lessons XVII, XVIII, 
XIX) under the several heads: i. The contingent subjunctive ; 
2. The indirect subjunctive; 3. The unreal subjunctive. — - 
These all exhibit, in varying degree, that lack of positive 
affirmctiion which may be given as a comprehensive (though 
only negative) description of the essential character of the 
subjunctive. 

These Lessons should now be reviewed. The following 
Iicssons include some additia?ial statements and illustrations. 
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THE CONTINGENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

This group includes all statements of doubtful reality or 
fulfillment — hence of contingent affirmation — and embraces 
several subdivisions. 

370. The subjunctive forms of ist and 3 d persons are 
used as imperative (§177, < 2 :) — the imperative or hortatory 
subjunctive — usually translated by let. This form is in ist 
person always, in the 3 d person usually, inverted; as, ge'^eu 
\m, let us go; fage ber 2 ?ater, let father say ; betfSKenfc^ 
fui^e bie ©otter ntd^t, let man not tempt the gods. 

371. Of kindred meaning is the subjunctive expressing a 
*wisk — the optative subjunctive — also often inverted ; as, 
gebe ©ott, or ©ott gebe, God grant ; fang febe ber ®5nig^ long 
live the king; often with mbgen; as, mbge er balb fommen, 
may he^ etc. 

{a) In a dependent (ba^) clause the optative subjunctive ex- 
presses a request or command — or negatively, a prohibition^ 
as, ic^ bitte, bab er balb fommvj; icb triinfcbe, bab fie i^n nii^t fe^e, 
that she shall not see hhn — often also translated by to with 
infinitive ; as, I beg — forbid — hhn to write. 

ip) A wish sometimes takes, in the past subjunctive, the 
form of a condition (whose desired result is implied) — espe- 
cially with bocb or nur — the optative condition; as, njenn er 
nur balb fame, if he would only come soon (I should be glad). 

Note. — As below (§384,^), this form also expresses an tmreal or 
impossible wish. 

«• 

372. Nearly akin is also the subjunctive in dependent 
clauses, expressing (as a remoter wish) a purpose.^ or a con* 
ceived result — the subjunctive of purpose. 

(a) This subjunctive is usiMy dependent on bamit, in order 
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iJiat; or that (as §177) — often translate.d by to with in- 
finitive. As: id) fc^ide — fd)idte — i^n in bie 3c^u[e, bamit er 
(Sngliid) leme — kmte^ to learn English, 

ip) Or stands in a relative clause, expressing purpose^ or 
restilt^ as implied in the antecedent — sometimes called the 
subjunctive of characteristic. As : jchidt un^S einen ^Jknn, ber 
uns fii^re, send us a man who shall lead ns (to lead us). 

Ip) Here, however, it is to be noted that after bamit or ba^, 
especially in the present tense, the indicative is often used 
where w^e 'ihould naturally expect the subjunctive. As: ich 
fc^icfe i^n ^ad] Xeut)d)tanb, bamit cr jchnefler bentfd) lemt ; forge, 
baB bein §0x5 gliibt, i^he care that your heart be warm ; or 
(as §371,^), id] ^a6e hcfohkn, ba^ man ihn suriicfroeift, I have 
ordej'edjhat he be refused^ etc. 

373. The subjunctive expressing concession or permission 
. — the concessive subjunctive — often stands in inverted order ; 
as, fei fo, or fei fo, he it so ; er fprec^e, tnuiS er mill, let 
him say %vhat he will. 

Note. — Here perhaps belongs the occasional use of benn, then^ 
with the subjunctive, meaning tinless; as, id) tiie e§ nid)t, er fc^reibe mir 
benn, / will not do it unless he write^me (then let him write). 

374. A contingent subjunctive expressing mere pqssibility 
is usually called the potential subjunctive (may, might). As : 
ba§ fonnte ina^r fern, that might be true; voie bent auc^ feb 
however that may be; eitt Hemet fbtmte mii) retten, ^ 
small boat might save me. 

375. A form of the contingent or potential subjunctive, ex- 

pressing only a softened affirmation or approximate statement, 
is known as the diplomatic subjunctive. As : baiS bdc^te tc^ 
Itid^h I hardly thmk so; tndre tpo^l gu it is probably 

too late; er Indre faft emgefd^lafett, he had almost fallen asleep; 
Tlic^h ^ ton^Uf not so far cos I know. 
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^ Written Exercise. 

I. Let us go home now and tell father what we have seen 1 
2. God grant that we may find him at home 1 3. The chil- 

dren had been forbidden (§274, 5 ) to tell what they had seen. 
4. Oh, if he would only return 1 ” said the poor children 
when they found that the father had gone out. 5. If mother 
could only be herel 6. The father had left the door open 
in order that the children might get into the house if they 
should return while he was away. 7. Where is the man who 
shall tell us what these children had seen 1 8. The father 

has ordered that they come home early. 9. But he may say 
what he will, they do not obey. 10. The children will not go 
into the house unless the father comes home, ii. The 
* father might not believe what the children say, but however 
that may be, they will always believe it themselves. 12. The 
poor boys had almost fallen asleep when the father finally 
came home. 13. It is probably too late to hear what the 
boys have seen. 14. Let them speak, the story might be 
true. 15. If he would only speak I 16. I begged him to 
speak, but he was silent. 1 7r A word might save the poor 
man’s life; may the word soon be spoken I 18. However that 
may be,, I will now tell the children’s story. 19. May this 
wonderful story not be too long. 20. It might be true, but 
it is hard to believe. 


LESSON XLIX. 

THE INDIRECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Remark. — This use of the subjunctive (see §179) is a 
marked characteristic of German, It is very largely used — 
often where hardly expected^^^ and hence requires special 
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attention. Only a brief outline can here be attempted. Re- 
mark however : 

376. (a) This subjunctive does not imply doidf as to the 
statement^ but only that it is made as alleged or viewed by 
another — hence not directly affirmed. 

(f) The same use extends also to statements concerning 
one’s ^elf, if of a different time or point of view from the 
present. As: mil* trdumte, id) fei emgefc^lafen, I dreamed I 
had fallen asleep; mir trdumte^ id} ^dtte (wings), 

(c) Often ffie verb of saying, thmkmg, feeling, etc., is only 
implied. And the subjunctive form may continue through 
any series of sentences, apparently independent. 

(d) The omission of that , d) is especially fre- 
quent in tliis form of subjunctive sentence. 

377. The regular rule for the subjunctive tense, and the 
most constant exception, are stated in §179. It may now be 
noted again that the confusion of subjunctive with indicative 
forms occurs more frequently in weak than in strong verbs. 
See §176, Remark. 

if) But frequently — and more commonly in later usage — 
the past subjunctive is preferred, where such confusion of 
form does not occur. As : er fagte, er f dnnte fommen, meiX 

er fran! tudre (instead of fonne — jet), he said he could not come 
becatise he was sick. This form is, indeed, now quite regular. 

378. A direct past (preterit) is habitually expressed, indi- 
rect, by a subjunctive perfect, or — in case of ambiguous 
form — by a pluperfect. As : er bebauert — bebauerte — ha% 
er P f}3dt gefmttmen fei, he regrets — regretted — that he came 
too late; thit Ceugnett, ba§ Wit btefen ®d}ritt gerateti fatten, we 
. deny that we advised this step — instead of the past subjunc- 
tive. 
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379. A direct future will give an indirect future subjunc- 
tive ; but, in case of ambiguous form — or often otherwise — 
the past future, then in form like the conditional. As: er 
fagt — fagte — er wexht gu ^aufe bleiben, he says he will — 
said he would, etc.; fie fagteti^ fie tDiirben 5 U §aufe bteiben, 

ber SJegen boriiber feiit tuiirbe (or boriiber tncire), ihey said 
they would remain at home until the rain should be over. 

Note. — The same general rule for subjunctive tenses applies also 
to the perfects : — present (or perfect) ; past (pluperfect) ; future (future 
perfect) — the tense form in each case being expressed by the auxiliary 
— which will be present or past, as required above. 

380. An imperative is expressed indirectly by folfett, with 
an infinitive. As : ber Sefjrer fagt^ bu fohft fc^treigett; er fagte, 
toir fotlten fc^toeigeti (direct: fi^tt>eige; ft^meigt). 

381. But, in general, the indicative is used when the indi- 
rect statement is known or conceded as fact — hence as di- 
rectly affirmed. As : er iDufte, ba^ fein ^mber nicf)t fommen 
fonnte, totil er franf tnar ; gefe^t, id) tat e^, suppose I did it 
(I grant that I did). 

{a) Especially with a present tense, an indirect statement 
or question often appears as indicative, where a subjunctive 
might be expected (as §372, c). As: er fagt, er tnirb Balb foms 
men; ic^ frage, 06 bu ba^ @elb ^aff. 

382. Nearly akin to the indirect subjunctive is the use of 
a past or pluperfect subjunctive, in exclamation or question, 
to express a presumed statement whose truth is emphatically 
denied — the p^st here expressing present time ; the pluper- 
fect, past time. As: bu rieteft ba§, you advise that! (you 
say) ; er !^dtte ba§ getan, he did that (you say — I don’t be- 
lieve it) ; Uiauu l^dtte ii) ba6 getau, wh^n did I do that (as you* 
say)? 
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Note. — This form — sometimes called the duhitaiive subjunctive 
— might perhaps with equal reason be classed under the unreal subjunc- 
tive. The “exclamatory” or “ expostulatory ” subjunctive would be 
a better designation. 


Written Exercise. 

I. My father told me that he was going to New York and 
would hot be back before to-morrow. 2. He said he had had 
a telegram from a business-friend who had come to New 
York from Chicago, but who was going back again day after 
to-morrow. 5. He told me I \vas-to tell mother (§330) that he 
hoped to return to-morrow, but that she was not to be anxious 
if he did not come. 4. Father could not say for certain 
whether he would be back to-morrow or day after to-morrow. ^ 
5. He telephoned from the office that he was going to New 
York, but mother was not at home and the servant telephoned 
back that mother had said she would not be back for (auf) 
two or three hours. 6. Father regretted that he had not 
known yesterday that he would perhaps not be back to-mor- 
row evening, for Mr. Smith 'had said that he and his wife 
were coming to visit us. 7. He felt that it was best to take 
the next train instead of coming home to tell mother. 
8. Father told me I was to tell mother all this as soon as I 
came home. 9. Mother knew that father had gone to New 
York, because the servant had told her what father had 
telephoned. 10. She thinks he will come back to-morrow, 
because he hates to stay away longer than is absolutely 
necessary, ii. I hope he will come to-morrow, but suppose 
he does not come, we can easily tell Mr. Smilh that father is 
in New York. 12. Mother asked if father took his overcoat, 
and when I told her that his overcoat was hanging in the hall 
she exclaimed : ‘‘ He has gone in this cold weather without 
his overcoat (you say)! 
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LESSON L. 

THE UNREAL (CONDITIONAL) SUBJUNCTIVE. 

383. (a) The use of the subjunctive — past or pluperfect 

— in expressing an tmreal condition^ or supposition contrary 
to fact, is briefly shown, §180, For omission of XOtnu, see 
§181. 

{b) The entire sentence — the dependent member {pro- 
tasis) stating the condition, and the principal member {apo- 
dosis) stating the consequence — is known as a conditional 
or hypothetical sentence. 

384. Either member may be omitted : 

{a) Frequently the condition is only implied, or indicated 
elliptically. As : gdbe id) gent, that I would gladly give 

(if I could); roer l^dtte ba§ geglaubt, who would have believed 
that (if he had been told)? an S^rer 'Stede l^dtte ba§ nic^t 
getan, {if I had been) m your place; bit ^dtfeft ba§ nic^t fageit 
joflen, you should not have said that, 
ip) Or the conseque7tce (dpodosis) is not stated, in which 
case — especially with bo(^ or nur — the statement is often 
equivalent to an unreal (or impossible) wish. As : tDenn mein 
^?ater nur ^ter tudre (but he is not) ; raenn mir bod) nnfere $ferbe 
ge'^abt fatten, if (I wish) we had had our horses (but we did 
not). 

Note. — Here, in the past subjunctive, the form coincides with 
§371, b. The unreality^ as expressed by the mood, is in both the same 

— the distinction of meaning being found only in the subject-matter or 
in the context ; bui the pluperfect, expressing/^zj*^ time, is always unreal. 

385. In lieu of the pluperfect subjunctive, in the principal 
member of an unreal condition, the past indicative is some- 
times used, as if to express the perfect certainty of the result 
As: mit btefem burd^f<^6| id) (5ud>, with this arrow / 
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should have shot you ; fonft fanfa fie nic^t bett 2 Seg, otherwise 
she would not have found the way — usually, however, only in 
poetic style. 

386. But a- condition which expresses either a simple future 
contingency, or a fact, is stated in the indicative — the present 
tense being used for the future. : luetin er morgen fommt, 
if he comes to-morrow ; toentt er ba^ gefagt if he has said 
that (assuming that he has) ; tnenn bie 9?bmer ta|jfer toaren, 
fo loaren fie auc^ f(ug^ if the Romajis were brave ^ they were also 
prudent. 

% 

387. Akin to the unreal subjunctive is the frequent use of 
the past or pluperfect subjunctive after a negative, expressed 
or implied — expressing the unreality of the excluded state- 
ment. This might be called the subju?ictive of exclusion,* 
As : ic^ Ijabt feinan greunb, ber mir lieber mcire, I have no 
friend that is dearer to me ; gibt feme @eir>o^nt)oit, bie nic^t 
etnen tiefen ®nmb ^dtte, there is ?w custom that has not a deep 
foundation; er fi^Idgt — fdjfug — o^ne ba§ it^ i^n belei== 
bigt l^dtte^ without my having offended him. 

Note. — More rarely, also, the^present subjunctive — then nearly 
like §372, b. As : teiu SUfenfib tft jo ftarf, bag er ber greunbft^aft eutbeb** 
ren fonne, no man is so sirong, that he can do without frie^tdship. 


The' Conditional 

388. See §182. Remark also 

{a) Like the conditional subjunctive (§384) the conditional 
is often used when the condition (protasis) is only implied. 
As : ?0^orb loiirbc nticb entebren, fnurder would dishonor me (if 
I should commit it) ; bii^ mitrbe id) je^t nicf)t leben, but for 
you I should not-i etc. ; fottft tnurbe er ba^ mcf)t gefagt l^aben (= 
]§atte nidjt gefagt), otherwise^ etc. • — the present conditional be- 
ing either contingent or unr^l^ as §384, note. 
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(d) But tjie conditional must not be confounded with the 
genuine subjunctive (indirect) of the future (§3 79); as, i(^ fjoffte, 
8ie tuiirbett batb fommen; nor of the passive (tuerben); as, xmx 
fi^idten non nnferem UberfhiB, ba^ einige geftdrft toiirben, we sent 
of our ahmdance^ that a few anight be refreshed (subjunctive 
of purpose). 

The Imperative. 

389. The imperative hardly calls for special remark. Note 
however : 

{a) In the imperative proper (2d person) the expression of 
the subject (bu, iftr) is emphatic. As: bu mir au§ bem 

SSege; bu ©ebulb mit mtr, do have patience with me; forgt 
t§r fiir eud^, do you look out for yourselves. 

ib) Other forms (really subjunctive) require the subject to 
be expressed (§370). 

390. Several substitutes occur for the imperative. As : 

{a) Periphrase with laffen; as, lafe un§ ge^en; eucf| nicfit 

nerfii^ren, let not yourselves be seduced. Also tnoHen, as, tvoU 
len tntr eine 9letfe madden, let us make a journey — a softened 
request. ^ 

if) As already mentioned, with emphasis, the indicative 
present (§365) or future (§367); and, elliptically, an infinitive; 
or a perfect participle (§322). 

For the imperative indirect.^ see §380. 


Written Exercise, 

I. Yesterday it was wretched weather, to-day the weather 
is beautiful ; wlp would have thought it ! 2 . You should not 

have gone out yesterday. 3 . If I had only stayed at home I 
4 . If the weather had only been better! 5 . We all got so 
wet ; had we only had our umbrellas ! 6 . Had I only not 

got so wet I 7, If to-jnorrowfN is fine I shall come; but if it 
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rains do not expect me, for the doctor has forbidden me to 
go out in wet weather again. 8. If he has said that he will 
come, then he will come; you can always rely on him. 
9. There is nobody whom I would rather see than him, he 
was always my dear friend. 10. He knew it without (ol^ne 
baf) my having said a word. 1 1. It must be true, otherwise 
he would not have said it. 12. That would be dishonorable ! 

13, It was necessary, otherwise I should not have done it 

14. Do not let yourself be persuaded (§203, ^), if you feel that 

it is not right 1 5. Karl, do be diligent, do not be so lazy I 
16. Had you^nly learnt a little more grammar I 17. I know 
you have learnt grammar. 18. In three years you would 
have learnt German. 19. Had I only known that 1 20. Let 

us speak the truth 1 


LESSON LI. 

THE MODAL VERBS. 

391 . See Lessons XXI, XXII. The usual form of the 
past or perfect {/lave) with modal verbs is given §201. 

(a) Yet when the perfect sense belongs to the infinitive and 
not to the modal, the perfect infinitive is used, as in English. 
As: er fann ba§ ni(^t gefagt he cannot have said (it is not 
possible that he said) ; fie tnu^ fel§r jung gemefen fein, she mmt 
have been very young; er foil getan l^aheit, he is said to have 
done it; er trollte mid^ fritter gefannt f)ahtrt, he claitned to have 
known me, 

(b) And similarly, though less frequently, in conditional 

phrases (§384). As: module bort getuefen feixi, I should like 

to have been there (I wish I had been). Compare: ic^ ^citte 
bort feiit mogen, I should have liked to be there, 

392 , The distinction of mood in the modal verbs gives 
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rise to differences of sense, sometimes obvious, but sometimes 
requiring special attention, from lack of corresponding forms 
in English. As: id) fonilte Tlic^t I could not go (when 

invited) ; id) fonnte nii^t ge^en, I could not go (if invited) ; er 
mag ge^eti, he may go; er moge ge^en, may he go ; ba^ burfte 
— ba§ biirfte — feitt, that might have been — might he — 
true^ etc. 

Note. — In general, as a practical rule, it may be added that wherx- 
ever English uses a past form for present or future time, the subjunctive 
is required in German. 

393. In addition to their more regular senses the modals 
are used in a great variety of idiomatic — often colloquial — 
phrases, which must be learned by experience. The more 
, usual senses are here recapitulated for reference : 


Senses of Modal Verbs. 

394. I . ^Jiirfen — primarily, but now rarely, need — usually 
with nur: as, @ie biirfen nur fragen, fteed only ask. Usually, 
permission,^ may^ may or must not: as, barf id^ ge^en, may I got 
man barf nic^t ranc^en, one must* not smoke; or coficession (may, 
might) — usually subjunctive (§375): as, ba§ biirfte tua^r fein, that 
might be irtte; also dare: as, raer barf mtr ba§ fagen, who dares say 
that to ?ne (now more usually tner iragt mir ba§ fagen). 

2. ^5?otttten — knowledge : as, fann ® entfc§ ; usually, 

ability {can) : as, ba§ ^inb fann lefen ; er fonnte e§ nid)t gu (Snbe brin^ 
gen, he could not (was not able) to finish it; — so usually of per- 
som, hence, of things ; possibility {can,, may): e^ fonnte nid^t Oots 
lenbet njerben, it could not be fi?iished (it was not possible) ; ba§ 
fonnte — fonnte ber iJall fein ; that ?night be — might have been 
the case; ^so, permissioji: bu fannft geben,/<?z<{ may go, 

3. 3Jlogen, primarily so now rarely; ^ contingency 

{may,, might): as, mk ba§ qw^ fein mag, however that may be; 
concession, probability: eg tnitg fo fein, it ?nay be so; er moi^te 
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ba§ benfett, he probably thought so; indmatiofi^^prefere7ice : ba§ 
id) nii^t tun, I daii like to do that; id) mod)te mitj'en, I should 
like to k7tow; inorfite iieber fterben, / had rather die; wish: 
tnbge er balb fommen, ffiay he cotne soon; moc^te c» gefd)el^en, would 
that it might happen. 

Note. — Observe that in some uses biirfen, fonnen, mdgeu nearly 

coincide. 

n 

4 . SO^ttffen, necessity^ compulsion (jnust, have to): as, i(^ tnu^ — 
tnufete — muBte Be^a'^Ien, 1 7nust — had to — should have to pay; 
logical necessity: ba§ mu^ fo fein, that must be so; er mu^ getan 
i^aben, he ?nusf have dorie it. 

5 . SoUctt (objective) control by a^iother., shall: as, cofmftand^ 
bu follft nic^t ftcl)len ; obligation^ duty {shall ^ am to^ should^ ought 
to): ic^ fotC bleiben, I ain to stay (am ordered to); er follte (subj.) . 
ba§ nid^t tun, he ought not; iuenn eS fo fetn foil, if it must be so; 
expectation.^ intent., ^neaning : er foCl morgen fommen, he is expected 
to cotne to-morrow ; nja§ foSen btefe SBorte ? what do these words 
fnean f hearsay (from another): er foU — foUte — fe^ir reicb ]*ein, he is 
said — was said — to., etc. ; supposition (subjunctive) : menu er fter* 
ben follte, if he should die; mie fotite ba^3 jein, how could that (pos- 
sibly) be f 

6 . SSSoUctt (subjective) : will., wish., want; as, id) toifl ba§ nid)t 

tun; 100 toid er r)in, where does he want to go; toitt ba§ fagen, 
what does that mea7t (intend)? request: looClen 0ie bie ©iite l^aben, 
will yoji have the good7iess f im^nediate future: al» er (eben) f^rec^en 
too^te, was about to speak ; assertio7t: er mill e§ — toiH nicbt — 
getan he asserts — deities — - that he did it; also, habit., re- 

quirement: biefe ^flanjen tooden nid)t filer toadiien, will not — do not 
— grow here; fofdje 0 tubien tooffen ffeiBige Slrbeit, require diligent 
work. 

Note. — 1¥iU, would, meaning habitual action, are expressed not by 
nJOEen, but by the simple tenses, present or past. As : a fool will always 
talk too much, rebet immer gU oief; whettever he saw me, he would ask^ 
fragte cr, etc. 
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• fiojfcn. 

7. For use of laffen as causative auxiliary^ see §203 ; especiaD} 
b. This form is of frequent use. 

For (affen, with reflexive, as substitute for passive, see §272, b. 
As substitute for imperative, §390, a. 


Written Exercise. 

I. The cat cannot have broken the cup, for she was not 
in the room. 2. The poor cat is always supposed to have 
broken everything. 3. If she was in the room she must have 
been very quiet. 4. I should like to have seen her in the 
joom. 5. The carpenter could not come yesterday, but he 
could come to-morrow. 6. He has not been able to do the 
work, 7. He is said to have stolen money. 8. I cannot 
believe it, but of course it might be true. 9. Well, you need 
only ask and you will hear that it is true. 10. It may be so, 
but *I should like to know who is supposed to have said it. 
II. I don’t like to hear such things of a man, and I only 
hope it may not be true. i2.WVe will ask him if he should 
come. 13. You ought to have asked him yourself. 14. He 
is to come this evening. 15. He asserts that he did not do 
it. — 16. She was just about going home when her husband 
came. 17. If he should die she will be a poor woman, for 
he has no life-insurance. 18. He ought to have insured his 
life. 19. That can not be so easily done if you have no 
money. 20. You must have been very young when you in- 
sured your life.« 21. This old negro claims to have seen 
George Washington. 22. Well, he must have been very 
young when he saw him, and he must be very old now. 

23. He is said to be more than a hundred years old. — 

24. I could not go if I would.^ 25. Yes, but you could go if 
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you had to! 26. Who dares say that to m^? 27. I know 

German, but you must not talk so fast. 28. Will you not 
have the kindness to talk a little slower ? Certainly, I will 
speak as slowly as I can. 


LESSON LII. 

THE INFINITIVE, 

395. See^iii; also §i68. 

(a) It has been seen that the use of the simple inhnitive and 
of the gu (to) infinitive coincides quite nearly with English 
usage. • 

(if) Observe, however, that the English verbal in --ing is 
often substantive (infinitive or “ gerund This form has no 
exact correspondence in German, and therefore requires spe- 
cial attention. 


The (Simple) Infinitive, 

» 

396. The simple infinitive is freely used as abstract noun 
— usually English -ing. As : ba^ 3?au{^en iff derboten^ 

smoking is forbidden ; fd^neCe^ Saufett greift an, quick running 
fatigues ; bie gotge be§ 8ugen$, the consequence of lying; ba§ 
©tngen fii|er Sieber, the singing of sweet songs; @eben bringt 
©egen, giving brings blessing; ba§ tft gUtll Sac^CTl, that is laugh- 
able (for laughing). 

Note. — But if modified by an adverb or object, the infinitive is 
written as a verb ; as, ju Ifiufcn ijl gcfa'^rfic^, too fast runnings etc. 

397. The simple infinitive is used elliptically (as in Eng- 
lish) in exclamation or rhetorical question — the infinitive 
absolute; as, ic^ bid^ deriaffen, I forsake you! toamm mi(| 
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toeien, why wake me ? — also in imperative sense ; as, nuxi 

taufen, now run quick. 

398 . The simple infinitive is used witii some verbs : 

(^z) With the auxiliaries, tuerben (future) and the modals; 
with laffen, and the like verbs (§204). See also below, §402, 
note. 

ih) As predicate with fein ; to be called (be) ; nennen, 

to call (English as, ba 0 iff — ba§ f)ei^t — (JJott t)er]iid)en, 

that is tempting God; ba§ Ttenne ic^ liigen, / call that lying. 

ip) With some verbs expressing a state: bleibeit, finben, 
:^a 5 en, fte^en — English present participle. As blieb ftel^en, 
he remained standing (he stopped) ; ic^ fanb — l^atte — ; ba§ Suc^ 
bort liegen, I found — had — the book lying there; bu ha 
]^ord)en — listening f 

{d) With some verbs of motion : ge'^en, fasten, reiten ; as, id} 
gel^e jagen, I go (a)hunting; id) reite fpa5ieren, I take a ride — 
and a few others ; of implied motion, more rarely ; as, fii^ren, 
legcn, fcbicfen, etc. 

ie) In a few set phrases: gut !^a6en; ui^tl tun As: er 
^at gut reben, he fnay well talk (talks in vain) ; er tut nid}t§ aB 
reben, he does nothing but tal^. See also tat, §185? note 2. 

The Infinitive with 

399 . The gu infinitive is never written as noun, but may 
stand in a noun relation : 

id) Less frequently as subject, unless modified \ as, im ©onis 
mer p teifen iff angenel}m, to travel in sununer is pleasant. 

{b) But regularly as logical subject : iff angenel^m gu rei^ 
fen. 

400 . Also absolutely: 

(a) In exclamation, as §397, though less frequently; as, ba^ 
©{^tuert l^icr p §ie|en, to dran% your sword here! 
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{b) Or parenthetically; as, er pog, io 5U fagen, he Jlew, so to 

Speak. 

401. The 311 infinitive depends, generally, on nouns and 

adjectives, defining their meaning, in various relations. As; 
bet Sie 3U fe!^en, the wish to see you; bie 

rei^ Sti tnerbeti, the art of growing rich; ber gWcffic^ 

regier^ 3U l^aBen, the glory of having reigned; 3U fterben Bereit, 
ready to die ; leiijt 311 tierftel^eTl, easy to understand ; begierig 
gu l^oreti, eager to hear; f(^re(f{tc^ angufc^auen, terrible to he- 
hold. ^ 

402. The gu infinitive is used, in general, in dependence 
on verbs, except the cases mentioned (§398). The close 
correspondence with English /^-infinitive renders detail un- 
necessary. Some points of difference will be noted later. 

Note. — In some cases usage varies ; to bid^ 

ferncn (§204) may also take the gu infinitive, especially if it is modified. 

403. As predicate after fern, bteiben, fte^en the gu infinitive 
acquires a passive (supine) sense. As, ba§ iff faum gu erfla# 
reit, that is hardly to be explc^ned; titefeiS bleibt tto^ gU tUTl, 
yet to be done ; ba^ uid^t gU atlberu/ that cannot be changed. 
(Compare : a house to let.) 


Prepositions with gu Infinitive. 

404. I. When referring to the subject of the leading verb, 
the gu infinitive may be preceded by one of the following 
prepositions, which stands always at tiie beginning of the in- 
finitive clause : * 

(a) By without., or by ftatt, anftatt, instead (of) — Eng- 
lish -’hig. As : er ffanb ba, o^ne mid) gu febett,, without seeing 
me; ex fpielt immer, (an))tatt feme Arbeit gu hiu, instead of doing 
his work. 
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(3) By uxii (urn . . . gu) : 

1. Expressing (in order) to; as, ic^ ftubiere 

fleifeig, urn fcfjnetl §u lemen, in order to learn. 

2. Limiting an adjective or adverb, modified by p, 
too., or genug, enough; as, er gtng gu fdinefi, um mid) gu 
fe^en, he was going too fast to see me; er ift alt genug, um 
ba§ §u £ierftel}en, he is old enough to understand that. 

But um is often omitted when the sense is clear. 

Note i. — The infinitive phrase . . . aj- ^ is fo . . . gu, as being not 
translated ; as, er mar fo gut, mid) gu Befuc^en, he was so good as to visit 
me; or a bag clause, as below (§406, c). ^ 

2. In some such phrases unb is used idiomatically; as, fcien @ie fo 
gut unb befu^en @ie xnic^, be so good and, etc. 


Written Exercise. 

I. There is a German proverb : “ Talking is silver, silence 
is gold.” 2. Smoking is forbidden in the picture-galleries. 
3. Why stay here, if you do not like the place? 4. That is 
wasting money, buying things which you do not need I 

5. Did he do all this work?* Weil, I call that working I 

6. Suddenly he stopped : there at (ju) his feet he saw the lost 
money lying. 7, The master found the gardener lying under 
a tree instead of working, 8, The gentlemen took a ride, 
the ladies took a drive, 9. He may well talk I He has done 
nothing but sleep when we wereworking. 10. It is pleasant 
to sit under shady trees on a hot summer-day. 1 1. To copy 
your exercise, when you could do it very well yourself 1 You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself I 12. The storm was 
terrible to behold : the boat sank, so to speak, beneath each 
wave. 13. My elder brother helped me to swim ashore. 

14, That is hardly to be believed, but yet it is true. 

15. Without getting angry ho quietly ordered the man to 
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leave the room. i6. The foolish boy went out into the rain 
and got wet instead of staying at home and keeping dry. 

17. We must walk fast in order to get home before night. 

18. The train was going too fast to stop and so the accident 
occurred. 19. The water is warm enough for (jUm) bathing. 
20. Mr. Brown was so good as to lend me the book. 


LESSON LIII. 

^ INFINITIVE EQUIVALENTS. 

405 . Some uses of the English infinitive cannot be so ex- 
pressed in German. This is especially the case when the 
subject of the infinitive (expressed or implied) is not the same* 
as that of the leading verb. 

406 . With changed subject the gu-infinitive after o^ne, 
.(aTl)ftatt^ um, must be substituted by a finite verb-clause : 

{a) After o'^ne, (an)ftatt, by a noun-clause with bafe. As: er 
ftanb ba, ofjtte ba^ icf) i|n fa ft, without 7 ny seeing hwi; anftatt 
baB er iiitr feint, ging tc^ f^bft gu tftm, instead of his coining 
to 7 ne^ etc. 

{b) Instead of nnt . . . gn, in order to^ a purpose clause with 
bantit or ba§. See §372. 

(^r) Instead of (inn) ... git, limiting an adjective or adverb, a 
comparative clause with bafe. As: er ift mir 511 gut, bal 
left iftn neden foUte, too good for fne to tease Mm. 

407 . Prepositions other than (att)ftatt, tint, cannot be 
used with an infinitive. When, therefore, a, noun-clause de- 
pends on such preposition, it is first represented, in the lead- 
ing clause, by a ba-compound (§237) and then : 

{d) If the subject is unchanged, the infinitive with gu may 
follow in apposition ; as, ichfibeftefte barauf, iftn gu feften, I insist 
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on seeing hhn; \6) benfe nic|t baran, 0ie jtt tabein, I do not 
thmk of blaming you. 

(b) Or a baB-clause ; as, er rettete fid) babuvd], ba^ er ft(^ eilenbc^ 
t)erftecfte, ke saved himself by hur7'iedly hiding. 

Note. — Of the two forms {a^ b) some prepositions, as an, auf, mit, 
Don, nor, ju, prefer the former, though variably; others, as burd), gegen, 
fiber, require the latter. 

408. If the subject is changed, the ba§-clause must be 
used (as §407). As : \6) befte^e barauf, ba^ er ge^brt trerbe, 
I insist on his being heard; erfantite i^Ti barati, ba| er [tam^ 
mefte, f recognized hhn by his stammering — the mood in such 
cases being determined as usual. 

409. If, however, the English --ing wdth preposition is not 
objective but adverbial^ it is expressed in German by an adverb 
clause. As : after reading your letter.^ I wrote, nad^bem id) 
.^firen -? 3 rtef gelefen (^atte), fc^rieb ic^ ; before leavmgtown he 
visited me, e^e er bit Stabt berftep, befui^te er mtd|. 

410. In general the noun infinitive (§ 396 ) is used only in 
an abstract sense. When a definite action is meant a finite 
verb-clause must often be used. As : your smoking so much 
is injurious, ba^ @te fo biet rau^en ; his coming is doubtful, ob 
er fommen irirb (inerbe), iff 3 tpetfel(}aft. 

411. The English infinitive with to often requires other 
forms in German : 

id) Especially after many verbs with changed subject. As : 
I wish hmi to do it, ba| er e§ tue ; I know him to be a thief 
bab er ein S)ieb iff ; I believe it to be true, bab tra^r iff ; order 
him to come, ba^ er fomtnen foil, etc. *, or passive : he is known 
to be a thief jman mei^, bafe er ein ®ieb iff, etc. 

Note. — On the other hand, with unchanged subject after verbs of 
saying and thinking, German often admits the infinitive when not pos- 
sible in English. As : he thinks he is an artist, er glaubt, eiit 4 ^iinftler 
in fein. 
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{&) Also, in condensed relative or interrogative sentences. 
As : he is not the man to do that, ber ba^ tun tourbe (who would) : 
/ have 710 ofie to send^ ben id} jc^iden tbnnte ; / k 7 iow 7 iot vuhat 
to do, tmiC' idi tun foil. 

(c) For the infinitive phrase is to, see follen; for is about to, 
see ipoden (§394). 

’ Position of the Infinitive. 

412 . As has been seen (§115), the infinitive in compound 
verb-forms stands after all other adjuncts. Note also : 

(a) An infinitive without gu is construed as a simple verb- 
adjunct; as, idj fa^ if}n fdjteiben; ber iBrief, ben id) fd)rei6en 

(b) Also, an infinitive with 5U, if without adjunct, and de- 
pending on a simple tense, is often so construed. As : er png 
px meinen an ; er p ineinen anfing (but also, er fing an §u 
tneinen, etc.). 

(c) But the gu infinitive with adjunct is construed as a dis- 

tinct clause. As : er fing an, ^eftig gu lueinen ; ba id) munjc^e, 
mit att fhredien — though, with very short adjuncts, ex- 

ceptions may occur. 

(d) Of successive infinitives the governing one stands last, 
reversing the English order. As: er mirb ba§ nicpt tun fonnen; 
3|r ^)abt mic^ ermorben laffen inonen, yot^ have tried to have me 
7nurde7-ed, Observe that an infinitive clause is punctuated 
with a comma. 

Written Exercise. 

I. Without my saying a word he seemed to know what had 
happened. 2. Instead of his asking me, I had to ask him. 
3. The story is too long for me to tell you now. 4, Do 
not tell me everything I — Well, I am not thinking of telling 
you everything. 5. He pleased me very much by telling me 
the whole story. 6. How did you recognize her ? I did 
not recognize her, but sister rec<|gnized her by (an) her talking 
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in (mit) such loud voice. 7. My sister insisted on (auf) my 
talking to her. — 8. The Irishman said that his friend was 
condemned to be hung, but that he saved his life by dying in 
prison. 9. After reading the book carefully I changed my 
opinion. 10. Before buying the shoes I tried them on. 
II. Do not talk so much, your talking in the class disturbs 
the students. 12. His visiting us is not at all certain. 13. Do 
you want me to do it? Certainly I want you to do* it, who 
else ? 14. I don’t believe it to be true, for he is known to be 

an honest man. 15. Did you order me to do it? I did not 
order you to do it, but I begged you to do it, ^ for I have no 
one to ask but you. 16. ITe thinks he is a poet, but he is 
not the man to write poetry. 17. Don’t you know what to 
do ? Yes, I know what to do, but I don’t know how to do it. — 
Weil, I was about to show you what to do. 18. My father 
saw me writing the letter. 19. I saw him coming down the 
street. 20. When he saw me he began to run quickly to- 
wards me. 21. My old neighbor has wanted for a long time 
to have a house built, but he has never been able to sell his 
old house ; so he has been obliged to stay in it, although he 
does not like the neighborhooS. 22. He will soon be obliged 
to move. 23. We have been obliged to live here because 
father’s factoiy is close by, and he has always wanted to live 
near it. 24. He ought to have been allowed to speak. 


LESSON LIV. 

THE PARTICIPLES. 

413 . The participles — present and perfect (§iii) are 
essentially the same as in English, yet with some differences 
of use. 
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Note i. — Some compound English participial forms are not found 
in German ; as, /laznng Imjed^ being loved, having been loved. The form 
pefiebt morben, in the passive, occurs only in connection with the aux- 
iliar)% 

2. Distinction must again be made between the English -ing as 
present participle and the same form as infinitive (or gerund). 


The Present Participle. 

414. {a) As already stated the present participle is not 
used, as in English, to form verb-phrases — is coming, is 
writing, etc. ( 1 ^ 112 ). 

{h) Also the present participle is not used as a predicate 
except in purely adjective sense. As : fie ift reijetlb, she is 
charming: ba^ ift fe^r bebeutenb, that is very important 

415. Standing for a clause, the present participle expresses 
only concomitant action or manner, and can refer only to the 
subject of the sentence. As: mir bie §aTtb reid^enb, grii^te 
er mid) freunblic^, offermg me his hand, etc. ; i^n lieblic^ am 
fel^enb, fptad^ fie, looking tenderly at him, etc. 

416. Otherwise the Englisl:^ present participle is usually 
expanded into a clause. 

{a) When descriptive, into a relative clause. As : the peo- 
pie living there, hit Seute, bie bort mobnen ; I saw a boy going to 
school, ber in bie ©c^ule ging. 

ip) When adverbial, into an adverb clause, with conjunc- 
tion. As : going to school, I ?net a boy, al§> in bie 
ging ; not being at home, I did not see him, ba ic^ nid)t 
irar; doing your duty, you have nothing to fear, icettn bu beiite 
^fli^t tuft, etc. • 

Note. — i. In a few phrases the present participle is used idiomati- 
cally; as, eiue trtclfenbc ^ milking cow ; bie betreffcnbe grage, the 
question concerned. 

2 . For English present participlenwith fomuien, see below, § 419 , b. 
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The Perfect Participle* 

417. The perfect participle corresponds so nearly with its 
use in English : in forming compound tenses ; as participle ; 
as adjective, etc., that hardly any detailed statement of the 
more regular uses is necessary. 

Note. — For the substitution of the infinitive form in perfect of 
modals and some other verbs, see §199. 

418. Many words, properly perfect participles, are used as 
mere adjectives, and as such have sometimes special senses. 
As: etn gele^rter 9}iann, a learned man; berebt^ eloquent; be® 
ja'^rt, aged; boCfommen, — and others. 

419. The perfect participle has some idiomatic uses. As : 
{a) Absolute (elliptical) ; as, gefe|t, i(^ tat suppose I did 

it; or with accusative (§363) or parenthetical ; as, biefengall 
au^genommen, this case excepted; or as imperative (§322), and 
in some abridged phrases ; as, gut begonneU; bcilb gemonnen, etc. 

(p) With fommen, expressing ma7tner ; as, er fam getaufen, 
runnmg. 

{c) With to call, t^ he {called), as if infinitive. As: 

ha§ t(^ gelogett, I call that lyings ba§ b^i|t fcbuefi geidpies 
ben, that is quick writing (§398, b). 

420. In consequence of inflection, the perfect participle, as 

adjective or noun, is used more freely than in English, im- 
plying various subordinate relations : as, relative, time, cause, 
manner, etc. — often requiring in English to be expanded into 
a clause. As ; je^t barf bte befiegte emgeftef)eti, 

now 1 may confess the weakness which I have conquered; 
jittre bor ber (£nt{|aitbteten, trenihle before her when beheaded; 
ber Sritte f)a|t bie @efure|tete, the Briton hates her because he 
fears her; or by a noun clause : as, ba§ what has 

been told; ba^ SJotgefattene/ vdhat has (had) happened. 
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Note. — A number of adjective Tvords are formed like perfect parti- 
ciples, to which no verb corresponds; as, ; Begabt, 

p/led, etc. (as also in English). 

The Future Passive Participle. 

421. For the form and use of the future passive participle 
(or gerundive) see §276. It is formed only from transitive 
verbs, hnd used only attributively. 


Position of the Participle. 

422. (a) iK compound verb-forms, see §115. 

(i>) When equivalent to a clause, the present participle regu- 
larly, the perfect participle usually, stands after all its adjuncts. 

(<r) As adjective^ a participle, if attributive^ is preceded by * 
all its adjuncts, often requiring to be expanded into a clause 
in English. As : biefe grope, fci^dne, bon ber geliebten ^bnigin 
lieu erbaute Strode, this great and beautiful church {which had 
been) newly built by the beloved queen; einem bon etnem 
gngfdnber ntuliii) gej’(f)rie6enen SSui^t^/rom a book lately wrip 
ten by an Englishman — or mqph longer examples. But (ap- 
positive): ber .gelb, bon fetnen getnben nmgeben; or, nmge* 
ben bon fetnen geinben, surrounded by his foes. 

Note. — This attributive construction is often — especially in earlier 
language — extended to great length, giving great condensation of ex- 
pression. But in general, complicated forms are now avoided, especially 
in conversation, and in the fine literary style. Such forms are, however, 
frequent in scientific writing, and in newspapers — also in letters — 
where great condensation is desired. In general, they are not to be 
imitated by the student. 


Written Exercise. 

I. Going home from church I met Miss Schonkopf. 
2. She looked charming in tier winter furs. 3. Shaking 
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hands she wished me a Merry Christmas and a flappy New 
Year. 4. Thanking her I told her that she herself looked 
like a Christmas card. 5. Blushing prettily she told me that 
the furs were a present from her father. 6, We could not 
talk long, for all her friends coming out of church wanted to 
speak to her. 7. After having asked her if I might have the 
pleasure of calling on her I had to say good-bye. 8. Having 
been to school with her when we were children, I formerly 
knew her very well. 9. Not having seen her for so many 
years, I hardly recognized her at first. 10. She came walking 
down the street, the perfect picture of a pretty German^ 
maiden, ii. Smiling prettily she said that her father and 
mother would be much pleased to see me, having often asked 
, after me and wondered what had become of me. 12. Her 
father is a learned man : it is a true pleasure to hear him talk. 

13. This beautifully bound book, illustrated by a great artist, 
was a gift from him to (an, acc.) me when I was a boy. 

14. Being himself a German like my father, he was a great 
friend of my late parents. 15. Well begun is half won ! so I 
think I will call on her aged parents. — 16. The gifted 
speaker spoke with winged words. 17. The letter received 
by me this morning was from an old, long-forgotten friend. 
18. That is a book still to be written. 19. It was a picture 
not to be described. 20. May this book, written with great 
care, be a blessing to students learning Germanl 

Concluding Remark. 

The essential uses of the Parts of Speech, not included in 
theToregoing Lessons (of Part III) have been, it is believed, 
sufficiently indicated in the several Lessons under each topic 
in Part II — at least so far as is necessary for the purpose of 
an elementary grammar. Thj^ Lessons of Part III include 
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the more important differences of German and English s}m- 
tax. The more minute details of usage, and especially idio- 
matic or occasional forms, are to be learned by experience, 
and by constant observation in reading and use — or, for the 
advanced student, by consulting the larger grammars, which 
now, happily, are abundantly accessible. 

Note. — Most of the foregoing exercises will probably suffice for 
more than one lesson ; but the subdivision or selection is left to the 
teacher. 

It is supposed that the writing of German will be continued by the 
use of a book of German Composition, especially for practice in con- 
nected discourse. 
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I. ORDER OF WORDS: SUMMARY. 

1, The rules for word-order have been given gradually, in con* 

nection with the successive topics.*- A brief summary will now 
be added, for convenient reference or review. r 

2. The chief point is the position of the finite verb : 


(^z) Verb following subject normal ordtr. 

(3) Verb preceding subject mver*^ed order. 

{c) Verb at end of clause transposed order. 


Note. — Observe that if there are no verb adjuncts, the normal and the 
transposed order are identical: subject and verb. 

3, These positions occur regularly thus : 

1. Principal Sentences: 

{a) When introduced by subject • . , normal, 

{b) Introduced by verb-adjunct. . . . inverted. 

— in both of these the verb holds the second place. 

2. Dependent Clauses: ^ 

(^) When introduced by connective . . transposed, 

(b) When bafe, t^at, is omitted .... as principal sentence. 
{c) When iuenn, if, is omitted . . • . inverted. 

3* Without Introductory Word: 

{a) Interrogative sentences ..... inverted, 

if) Imperative, Optative, Concessive , . inverted (usually). 

Note. — Parenthetical sentences are construed as i, by i. e. inverted. 


ISee the followiiig sections; Normal and Inverted Order, §76; Transposed 
Order, §§153, 200; Compound Verb-Forms, §1x5 J Adjectives, §148; Complex 
Sentences, §163; Condensed dependent Clauses, §x8xj Objects. §211; Verb- 
Prefix, §§220, 231 ; Relative and Interrogative, §259 j Passive Forms, §277 ; Ad- 
verbs, §291; Conjunctions, §§295, 297, 301; Prepositions, §309; Infinitives, 
§4125 Participles, §422, 

2S6 
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Special Cases of Verb Position. 

4. The following special cases are to be noted : 

{a) A transposed verb precedes two infinitives or other verbals 

(§277) 

(b) Frequently an adverb phrase stands after a transposed verb 

(§291* 4)- 

(c) After a conditional or concessive clause, inversion of principal 
^ sentence is sometimes omitted (§163, d). 

(d) Also, after some introductory adverbs (§300). 

{e) For repetition of subject, after inversion, see 12, p. 290, 

Position of Words not Verbs. 

5. The general principle seems to be that the more important 
elements tend towards the end of the sentence — so that usually 
a modifier or dependent word stands before the modified or gov-* 
eming word. Thus, in verb adjuncts : 

(a) As the most important modifiers of the verb, the separable 
prefix, the perfect participle and the infinitive stand last — 
and in this order, when occurring together. 

{b) For the same reason an infinitive, and usually a participle, 
stands at the end of its clause ; and of two infinitives or 
participles, the govem^g one stands last. 

(c) Also, a predicate noun or adjective; and (with this exception) 

Itid)t and other negatives, when modifying the verb or the 
entire sentence, stand after other adjuncts. (See §291, 3.) 

(d) The same principle appears in the usual order of objects 

(§211); the direct after the indirect noun, the noun after the 
pronoun ; and in pronouns, the heavier after the lighter. 

Note. — It is this principle also that determines the transposition of the de- 
pendent verb, which is felt as the chief modifier of the principal sentence, and 
which also marks the limit or end of the dependence. 

6. For the order of adverbs, see §291; for* modifiers of the 
noun, §342; of adjectives, §148. 

7. In general the order of words not verbs is the same in ail 
sentences. Except that: 
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{a) In inverted or transposed order a pronoun object or an adverb 
may jfrecede a subject noun (§291, b). But in normal order 
an adverb may not stand betvreen subject and verb. 

8. For the simple connectives, which do not influence order, 
see §295 ; for other conjunctions as influencing word-order, see 
§§298, 30 1 ; for the loose, or parenthetical use of some adverbials, 
see §300; for words causing different order in different senses, 
see §301,^. 

Note. — For reference the regular order of possible verb-adjuncts (all of 
which, however, can hardly occur together) may be shovr.i thus: i, Pron. Ob* 
jects: •«. accusative, h. dative; 2. Adverb Time; 3. Noun Objects: a, Dat., 
b. Accus., c. Gen.; 4. Adverb: a. Place, A Manner; 5. Objects with prep.: 
a. person, b. thing; 6. nic^t; 7. Pred. noun or adj.; 8. Last, the non-personal 
part of the verb; sep. pref., part., infin., in their order (§5, d)» 


Emphatic and Poetic Order. 

9 , {a) Emphasis may largely influence word-order. Almost any 
word may thus become introductor}’’ ; as (participle) geflogen Wax 

gone were all; (infinitive) ermorben fann fie mic^, murder me 
she can; (or finite verb) tiegt bod^ ber 6ee fo rul^ig, so quiet lies the 
lake, 

(b) In poetry there is great freedom of position, under influence 
of rhythm as well as of emphasise 

Dependent Clauses. 

10 . Too great complexity is to be avoided, especially in the 
construction of dependent clauses. For this reason, such a clause 
will often stand outside of the logical framework to which it be- 
longs. As : ba§u Iie| fetti 58 ater feme Qtiif ber gletc^ bei ber 
§anb ergriff, his father . . . who; er blteb fteben, etnen 0tein gu be= 
trad^teti, ber auf begi SSege lag, etc. Especially the concurrence of 
two transposed verbs must be avoided ; as, rate er ben SBrief ben 
er eben erbatten as he read the letter^ wMch^ etc. See also 
infinitive clauses, §412. The present tendency in modem German 
is, in general, towards simpler iorvaa of ponstruction than formerly. 
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Remark i. — By fixed position of verbs, as well as by freer use of the comma, 
German may support complicated sentences hardly possilJle in English. But 
English may avail itself, in translation, of greater freedom of word-order ; espe- 
cially in dependent clauses and in the position of adverb modifiers. The Ger- 
man order should not be imitated, to the sacrifice of idiomatic freedom. 

2. The position of the verbs in German is the key to the relations of the sen- 
tence, and will usually solve seeming difficulties. Hence the general rules should 
be early learned, and the student should note and account for all variations. 
Once fully learned, then rules are a most helpful guide. 

n 


II. REPETITION OR OMISSION. 

11. In German, as in English, the repetition of a word or words 
common to two or more terms may usually be omitted, giving rise 
to contraction (analepsis). The general principle is the same in 
both languages : viz., 

Omission may occur whenever the common tferms belong in like^ 
form and in like relative position to all the respective terms. 
Otherwise the common term must be repeated. As, for example: 

One subject with several verbs; 

One verb with several subjects; 

One verb mth several objects; 

One object with several verbs ; 

One auxiliary with several v^bals (participles or infinitives) ; 

— and so on, in general. 

Note. — Exception occurs in German when a normal verb, with the same 
subject, immediately follows an inverted verb (§295, b)» As: bann ging er na^ 
|)auie unb rief fetne §Tau. 

12. In general, repetition or omission will occur under like con- 
ditions in both English and German. But sometimes differences 
arise : 

(a) When the same grammatical form does not apply — requiring 
generally repetition in German when not necessary in Eng- 
lish. As, his wife and ckild^ fcine tinb fein ^inb; with 
or without him^ mtt i^m ober ol)tte he met and greeted 
me^ er bcgegnctc mtr unb griigte mid); when he had come 
and seen, ai% er gcfontmeu tuar unb gefe^en ^atte (different 
auxiii^), etc. 
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(^) When the relative position is not the same. As : er l^at 

angefe|cn unb gegrii^t; but : er fa^ mid) an unb grilgte mii^; 
he left the city and then wrote, er t)erUe§ bie 0tabt Unb bann 
fcfirieb er; or, without repetition : nub fd)rieb bann, etc. See 
§ 291, a. 

Note. — Sometimes repetition is used for emphasis; but this belongs rather 
to rhetoric than to gmmmar. Special cases should be noted as they occur. 


III. ACCENT: SUMMARY. 

The following summary of the chief rules of Accent is added 
for convenient reference (from Joynes’ Shorter Gerrnan Reader): 

1. Uncompounded words: Accent root-syllable — usually the first. 

2. Words formed by p 7 'efixes: Accent separable prefixes ; in- 

separable, 7 tever ; — the negative un-, usually'; ant-, ur-, always. 

3. Other compounds : Each component retains its own accent ; but: — 

{a) Chief accent on first in nouns, adjectives, verbs. 
if) Chief accent usually on last^ in other parts of speech. 

4. Foreign words: retain original accent; hence, usually, accent last 
syllable. 

Exceptions — or doubtful cases, whenever occurring — are 
marked in the text or in the Vocabulary. 
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I. WORD-FORMATION (SBortMfbung). 

Remark. — The processes of word-formation do not properly belong to ele* 
mentary grammar. But as an aid in acquiring and retaining a vocabulary some 
of tlie more important forms will be bnefly given for convenient reference. 

1, ^Vhile, theoretically, words are derived from primitive — 
often obscure or conjectural — roots, practically, for the present 
purpose, all words of which no simpler form exists may be consid- 
ered as primitive. Only those forms will be considered which ex- 
hibit change. 

2, The processes of word-formation are known as derivation 
and composition — the latter term applying to the union of distinct 
and complete words. But the line is not always clearly drawn be- 
tween the two. Derivative atSxes were, at first, probably distinct 
words ; and inflection itself is only a more constant form of deriva- 
tion. In what follows, only the most usual and obvious forms will 
be considered. 

A, Derivation. 

3, Derivation is effected : '* 

(a) Without affix — with or without internal change. 

(d) By affixes — with or without internal change. Thus : 


a. Derivation Without Affix. 


4, Derivation is indicated by change of root-vowel (^fbfaut). As, 


binben, to bind; 

fling en, to sound; 
fd^iegen, to shoot; 

to shut; 


ba§ SBanb, ike ribbon 
ber 33unb, the bond 
ber ^lang, the sound 
ber the shot 

ba§ @(^ro§, the lock 
ber the dose 


5, But also — though less frequently — the root-vowel may re- 

291 
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main unchanged? and then the stems are practically identical. As, 
fafleu, to fall ; ber SaH, the fall; fd^lagen, to strike; ber ©dilag, the 
stroke; to sit; ber the seat, etc. 

Note. — Thus are derived — without affix — some verbs and nouns, and a 
few adjectives — called strong denvatives — mostly from strong verb-roots. 
Formally, the derived word is as simple as the verb-root, but the latter is as- 
sumed as the primitive form. 

6. Derivation is indicated by vowel-modification (Umlaut)* As: 

fallen, to fall fallen, to fell 

S^roft, comfort trbften, to comfort 

tot, dead toten, ip kill 

offen, open offnen, to open, etc. ^ 

Note i. — In general, umlaut is a sign of derivation (or of inflection) and is 
to be removed to find the primildve. 

2. Umlaut — itself the result of affix, influencing the original vowel — is usu- 
ally accompanied by affixes (as hereafter). 

• 3. Umlaut is sometimes disguised; so, frequently e for a: as, ^Xitxxi, parents, 
from alt, old; or as umlaut of i, ie; as, fi|en, fe^en; liegen, legen (as below); 
but such cases cannot be given in detail. 

7, Here belong — with various relations of the root-vowel, the 
so-called causative or factitive verbs — weak transitives from 
strong intransitives (as also in English). As : 

fal^ren, to go fii^ren, to lead 

fallen, to fall {fiUen, to fell 

liegen, to He legen, to lay 

jl^en, to sit fe^cn, to set 

trinfen, to drink tranfen, to drench 

and others. 

8. The final consonant may also undergo change. As: 

biegen, to be^td bixefen, to bow 

tnac^en, to watch toeden, to awaken 

triefen, to drip ber 2:!robfen, the drop 

gtc^cn, to draw ber 3^8^ draught (as §4) 

# 

9, Sometimes an infiected or an enlarged form is used as the 
base of derivation. As: 

( 2 ) A plural; as, blSttcrn, to turn leaves (bie sBliitter). 
if) A comparative ; as, nal^em, to bring nearer (nSl^er). 
if) An enlarged stem ; as, reiftigen, to clean (rein). 
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The foregoing may suffice to indicate the different forms of 
derivation without external affix. The student may note examples 
— and also English analogies as they occur. 


3 . Derivation by Affix, 

10. Derivation by affix is more common than by internal change, 
thougl^ sometimes accompanied by it ; and suffixes are more com- 
mon than prefixes. 

For convenient reference the affixes will be exhibited alphabeti- 
cally, with only brief illustration. 


I. Derivation by Prefix. 

11. The prefixes of derivation modify variously the meaning of, 
the simple word. They apply also to secondary derivatives ; as, 
abergfaubig from ^(bevglauben, etc. 

Note i. — The most important prefixes are those which form the inseparable 
verbs. These have been shown Lesson XXIV. From these verbs come a large 
number of other derivatives, which, however, do not need to be separately shown. 

Note 2 . — In some cases a prefix has been obscured; as, c;e, in g(e)Iau6en, 
^(e)tu(f ; ber in fvefien (Dereffen) ; and in some other cases (not here included) 
a prefix is rare or doubtful. 


Prefixes of Derivation; Alphabetical List. 

12. repetition, excess (rare) : 

(adverb) : abermalS, a^am 
(nouns) ; ber 5f6erg (aube, stipersUHon. 
affer=, ‘ after,’ not genuine (nouns) : 

ba§ posthii7nous child 

ber ’^^UxtoniQf/alse ki?ig, 
against, back, related to Cttt (rare) : 

bie ^utlnort, Ihe answer, 
fie? (verbs, §216); some adjectives: 

bequetrt; convenient 
bereit, ready % 
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(verbs, §2x3) ^ 

Cttt= (verbs, §216) > including also derivatives, as Note i. 

er» (verbs, §216) ) 

‘arch,’ chief, very; a few nouns and adjectives : 
ber (Sr^engel, archangel 
crifaul, very lazy 

gCv origin obscure, meaning various (verbs, §216); in nouns often 
collecUve : 

(nouns) : ba6 OeBirgc, mountain range 

ba§ ®(e)luif, luck 
bie paUefice 

(adjectives) : ge^eim, secret 
faithful 

mp, ‘mis-,’ astray, wrong (verbs, §227); in nouns, takes the accent; 
ber mist^se 

ber 5 D 2 t 6 'gnff/ mistake 

tttts, negative; for accent see §50 b 

(nouns) : ber Uttfmn, nonsense 

(adjectives) ; tttlteu, tmfaiihful 

UTlbcnf^bar, unthinkable 

itts, original, ancient — related to cr*. 

(nouns) : ba® Urbtlb, prototype 

bie Urfai^e, cause 
ber Urtnalb, ike primeval forest 
(adjectives) : iiratt, primeval 

bet* (verbs, §216) 

$cr= (verbs, §216) 

Note i- — For ^titter, ttiibcr, and some other prefixtes used as inseparable in 
verbs, see §227. 

2. As already stated (§215) the inseparable verbs are usually called compounds; 
but not properly so. t- See §2 above. 


^ The prefix UTi=, always accented in nouns, is also accented in most adjectives, 
especially if the simple form is in use ; but not usually in verb derivatives ending 
in -bar, -jam. Special exceptions occur; as, itnenbTi^, infinite; and in 
some cases usage is variable. 
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2. Derivation by SufBLx. 

X3. The most common form of derivation is by suffixes, which 
are very numerous. These are sometimes accompanied by root- 
change; sometimes also by prefixes, as examples will show'. 

(a) As stated §6, umlaut is often connected with derivation by 
suffix — in some cases quite constantly; but no general 
rule can be given. 

14. Sometimes the same suffix is used in different senses, with 
different parts of speech. 

(a) Sometimes the suffix is itself obviously derivative ; as, -artig, 
from kind ; or compound; as, erei (=er+et); or in- 

flectional; as, -Ung6; and some are still used as distinct 
words, as, doU. See §2. 

All of these are for convenient reference included in the list, 
with brief examples. 


15. Suffixes of Derivation: Alphabetical List. 

earfig (adjectives) — manner : ^unbartig, doglike 

grogarttg, magnificent 

sttt (nouns) — rare : bic §eimat, the home (^eim) 

sfiar (adjective) — producing-* fruitful 

furd^tbar, terrible 
sometimes passive : benfbar, thinkable 

(verbs) — intensive: ^orc^en, to hearken (^oreu) 

. f(^nard)eti, to s7iore (ji^narren) 

(nouns) — neuter diminutives (English -kin). See §970 
ba§ 58aumd^cn (ber 53aum) 
ba§ 9JJab(f)en (bie i0Jagb) 
sometimes with : ba§ Biic^efc^en (ba§ S5u{^) 

sb (nouns) from verbs — rare : ber 53ranb (brcKiien) 

sbc (nouns) from verbs : bie ^reiibe, the joy (freuen) 
bte tenbe, the news (fetiiien) 
ba§ ©emalbe, the painting (nialeti) 
bie ^ierbe, the orfiament (jteretl) 
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*C (nouns) ; frequent ; many feminine (abstract) : 
from verbs, often with root change : 

bie ®abe, the gift (geBeit) 
bte the speech (fprcci^eti) 

from adjectives — with umlaut — abstracts : 

bte goodness (gut) 

bie height (t)0^) 

and many weak masculines, derivatives and appellatives : 

bet ^Ote, the messenger (bteteil) 
bet Ipreuge, the Prussian 

— and neuters, with prefix ge^*; ba§ ©ebitge, the mountain 
range 

#ei (nouns) — foreign, accented (French ie)\ 

from verbs; bie fiaiiery (fd^mei(^eln) 

from nouns ; bie Sieitetet, the cavalry (9ieitet) 

— also in foreign derivatives. 

(nouns) — instrument : bet S)e(f el, cover (betf cn) 
bet gliigel, wing (fltegen) 

— or diminutive : ba§ 33unbel, bundle (biuben) 

— so in proper names; ©rebel (= ©ret^en), (Margareta) 

»ei (verbs) — intensive; often depreciative ; with umlaut; 

griibetn, to gravel (graben), brood 
frbmmetu, to cant (ftomm) 
or diminutive ; lac^etu, to smtle (lai^eti) 

*Ctt (nouns) — from verbs: bet ©rabeit, the ditch (gtabeu) 

bet @Iaube(n), the faith (gfaubeu). See §119 
and infinitive nouns (§97). 

*ett — (adjectives) — material — gofbeti, golden (©olb) 

__ (adverb). See §286, c. For ^eng, see 3, below. 

*et (nouns) — masculine agent, or appellative : 

from verbs : bet ^cidet, baker (badeti) 
from nouns: bet ©artucr, gardener (©arteu) 
bet ^Sdjtneijer, Swiss (0(^mei3) 
—•also used adjectivelyr indeclinable. See §I47> a* 
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*er (verbs) — intensive : fiap^crn, to rattle (f{a$»|3Cn) 

fc^lafertl, to be sleepy (fc^Iafeti) 
c^tzV (= er-f-ei): bte 0ffaocrei, slavery (Sffai?) 
also depreciative : bie ^Ipiclerei, mere play (0ptet) 

'ZtUi (= er, gen. fem.-}-Iei) — numerals. See §319. 

=Ctn (adjective) — material : ^olscrn, wooden 
jictnern, of stone 

(adjective) — numeral. See §319. 
sfaltig, 'faUig (adjective) — numeral (Eng./^?/^f). See §319. 
s^aft (adjective); fraui^aft, sickly (franf) 
als'b : txial^r^attig, real (mal^r) 

(nouns) fern, abstracts (Eng. hood^ head') : 

bie freedom (frei) 

bic 5 D^tenfd^^eit, humaftity (2)^eEf(^) 

st£^, a few masculine nouns (see -rid}) 

ber ^ranti^, the crane (^rane) 

a few nouns ; ba§ S)idi(^t, thicket (bid) 

A few adjectives (related to -ig below) 

Xzxx^i, foolish (Sor) 

sit' (foreign nouns) — related to ti, above : 

— only in foreign word^ For accent see §55. 

bie ^l^itofo^^ic, philosophy 

=tcr^ (verbs) — accented — usually foreign : regie^ren, etc. 

A few German : Buc^ftaBieren, to spell ( 53 uci^ftaB) 

-ier^ is also ending of some foreign nouns; as, ber Offigier^^eto 

sig (adjectives) — frequent (English -y ) ; 

Bluttg, bloody (iBIut) 
mad^tig, mighty ( 3 Uia(^t) 
pronominals : tttcintg, mine (mein) 
einig(e), some (cin) 

— combines also with -f eit, below. 

sitt (nouns) — fem. appellative — with umlaut : 

bic ©rdfin, the countess (©raf) 
bie ^oni^in, the queen (^bntg) 
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(adjcQdves) — frequent (English 

eart/ify ((^rbe) 

(depreciative) : finbifi^, childish (,^inb) 

•Icit, (nouns)— fern, abstracts, from adjectives; 

bte SBttterfeit, bitterness (bitter) 
—sometimes mth 4g — bie ^leinigfeit, the iriJU (flein) 

*Ict, see *ertei 

»Iein (nouns)— neuter diminutives (§97): 

bag ^inbietn, the Utile child (^inb) 
bag grdutein, the young lady (grau) 

•let (nouns) masc. agent (from el + er) : ^ 

ber ^iinftler, the artist (funft) 
ber S^ifd^ter, the joiner (S^ifd)) 

4 t«i^ (adjectives) — frequent (= like^ --ly) : 

inaimltcb/ manly (SJtann) 
tnogUt^, possible (mbgen) 

- — or diminutive ; rotlid^, reddish (rot) 
or enlarged form : fiirc^terlid), terrible (gurc^t) 

— with 4g: gracious (®nabe, gnSbig) 

— also as adverb ; bitterlit^, biiierly (bitter) 

•Kttg (nouns), masc. (Eng. ling ') ; 

ber foundling (finben) 

ber grembting, stranger (fremb) 

*Kng§ (adverb), see §286, c, 

(adjectives) — deprivation (Eng. less)% 

friendless (greunb) 

smal (numerals), see §319; (adverb), see §286, c, 

*ma|ig (adjectives): from measure: 

regelmagig, regular (9tegcl) 

*ttcr (nouns) — few — masc. agent (from s»er) ; 

*' ber ©locfner, the bell-ringer (Olode) 

(nouns) — usually abstracts; neut. and fern. ; 

bag ©leit^nig, the parable (gleid^) 
bie ^erintnig, the knowledge (tennen) 
bag testimony (geugen) 
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(adjectives) : geiftreic^, intelligent (®eift) 
fiolfreid^, populous (^olf) * 

»rtG^ (nouns) — few — masculine (= er 4“ above); 

ber (Suteric^, drake ((gnte) 
ber ©cinferid^, ga7ider (@aiiv) 

:jaf (nouns) — usually, not always, neuter: 

ba§ @d)idfa(, the fate (fd^icfen) 
bie Sriibfal, the trouble (trubeu) 

% 

sfam (adjectives) — English -some : 

l)ettfam, wholesome (§cU) 
langjam, slow (laitg) 

5f(^ (verbs) — few ; intensive (see -d^) : 

^errfc^en, to rule (§cit) 

=fdjoft (nouns) fern. — usually abstract — (Eng. -ship^ -scape ') ; 
hit *%vennb\d)a^tf friendship (greunb) 
bie 2anb[c{)afh landscape {2anh) 

-fel; weakened form of sfol : a few nouns : 

ba§ the riddle (rateii) 

ajeUg (= ffli+tg) a- adjectives: 

ntui)feUg, troublesome (iJliubfaO 
(ordinal numerals, and superlatives), see §§315, 186. 

(A few nouns) : bie ^unft, art (feititen) 

st (ordinal numerals, §315). 

A few fern, nouns : bie ©eburt, birth (gebareti) 

bie (Sd^rift, writing (jd^retben) 

Note t “ excrescent ” ; as, eigcntlid^, properly ^ etc. 

jncineutmegeit (mcinetmegen). See 

§ 309 » 

stcl (numerals), see §319 

sfttltt (nouns, § 1 09). English -dom — usually neuter ; 
ba§ ^onigtum, kingship (^onig) 
ber ffteid^tum, riches (rcic^) 

tfttttg (nouns) ; fern, abstracts, from verbs (Eng. -ing) ; 
bie iBetnegutig, motion (Betnegen) 
bie Sarnung, warning (marnen) 
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(adjectives) — Englisli -full (£ul) : 

leibtjott, sorrowfzd (l^eib), etc. 

(adverb) — direction; (Eng. ward{s)). See §286. 
jiibtnart^, southwards (0ub) 

)S0XX0dTtQ,/or7vards (t»or) 
sjtjeifc (adverbs) =: manner. See §286. 

(verbs) few : ad^gen, to groan (ac^) 
bujcn, to call thou (bu) 

A few isolated forms are omitted. Note that some suffixes, as to 0 , 
reld^, boli, might also be included under compounds. 


B. Word-Composition. 

16. Word-composition is much more widely used in German 
than in English. Besides recognized compounds, many — espe- 
cially nouns — are freely made on occasion. These are often not 
found in any dictionary. 


a. Composition of Verbs. 

17. The composition of verbs has been explained in connection 
with the conjugation. See Lessons XXIV, XXV, XXVI. 

The inseparable prefixes are included §216. 

Note. — The separable verb-prefixes are simply adverbial modifiers, which 
by habit of use have come to be regarded as part Of the verb, and so, in some 
forms, written in one word with it. See §225. 

h. Composition of Nouns. 

18. Compound nouns, both constant and occasional, are very 

common. For accent, see §52 ; for hyphen, §61. 

# 

10, In all genuine compounds there are only two components, 
though either or both of these may also be compound. Thus : * 

fenfea'^nfa^tifarte, railroad-ticket^ includes four words — but only 
two components, each a compound. 
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This must be noted in determining the principal and secondary 
accents. 

20. The last component is regularly a noun. The first — known 
as the determining component, which in some way limits or de- 
pends on the second — may be of various forms. The combined 
meaning is usually obvious ; but in some cases special senses are 
required. 

21. ’^be composition is usually made by simple juxtaposition of 
word-stems. As : 

(noun — noun): bie iBaumtnofCc, the cotton 
(adjective — noun); ber ^belfteill, the jewel 

(verb — noun) : bie <Sd§retbfeber, the writing-pen 
(adverb — noun) ; bie SCu^enfeite, the exterior 
(preposition — noun) ; ber Umlaut, change of sound, etc. 

22. Sometimes the first component shows a modified form : , 

(a) A genitive; as, ba§ daylight; ba§ ^irtS^aU^, the 

inn, 

{b) By analogy, a genitive form is sometimes shown in feminines ; 
as, ber ©eburtStag, the birthday. Or an old genitive form 
is retained ; as, ber @ontietlf(^citl, the sunshine, 
if) A connecting c is sometimes used ; as, ba§ £cfebudb, the read- 
ing-book; baS S^agemerf, the dafs work; or e may be 
dropped, as, ba§ @d^ulbu(^^, the school book, 
id) In some cases the first component is plural ; as, bie ^inber«» 
[tube, the children's room ; btt^ ifiSorterbucibr the dictionary, 
(e) Quite irregular are a few loose compounds of adjective and 
noun, in which the adjective is infiected; as, ber 
fter, the high priest ; bc§ §o]§CUpriefter§, etc. 

23. A few compounds are simply phrases ; as, ba§ SBergi^mein* 
the forget-7ne~not (mein, old genitive). 

24. When a compound is common to two oi; more consecutive 

words, it is usually written only once, and indicated in the others 
by a hyphen. As: tinb <Sonntage, holidays and Sundays; 

SBofaUdnge unb sfiirge, length and shortness of vowels; auf=^ unb abs 
laufen, to run uf and down. 
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c. Composition of Adjectives, 

25. Compound adjectives are made quite like compound nouns 
— the last component being an adjective or participle. Accent, 

§52. 

{a) Simple juxtaposition, as §21 (above): 

(adj. — adj.): light-bhie 

(noun — adj.) ; feefranf, seasick 
(verb — adj.) : tnerftciirbig, remarkable 
(adv. part.) : luol^lgehoren, well-born 
(noun part.) : l^eilbriugenb, salutary 
(b) With modified form, as §22 ; 

(genitive) : liebenStnurbig, amiable ^ 

(plural) : gcbanfenteit^, thoughtful 
{c) And by analogy, as §22, b : 

liebeSftanf, lovesick 
!)offnuttg§oofi, hopeful 

Note i. — As stated above (§2), the line is not always clearly drawn be* 
tween compounds and derivatives ; as in boffnungShott, etc. 

2. Also, as in -nouns, the compound adjective may contain more than two 
words, but only two components ; as, bo^acbtungStolI, very respectfully » 


d. Composition of Adverbs. 

26. The form and accentuation of compound adverbs have been 
explained § 287 . 


e. Other Compounds. 

27. (^z) Compound prepositions are such as: anftatf, gutoib'er, 
gegenix'ber; or disguised, as binnen (= bet — innen), 

ip) Compound conjunctions are such as: obgleid^', je? 

botf)', etc. Accent as § 52 ,^. 

Note. — Phrase» like jobalb, jotangc, etc, are written in one word if conjunc- 
tions ; but separately, if adverbs. 

Remark i. — The apparently great predominance of compounds in German, 
as- compared with English, is due in part to different habits of orthography. 
Many words in English are written separately which are, practically, compounds 
—and are sometimes felt as such. 4^; ai all; all right; steam engine^ etc. 
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(while, for no better reason, also^ already^ steamboat, etc. are written as com- 
pounds). Usus 7iorma scrtbendt. 

2, The greater development in German of derivative as well as compound 
forms is also largely due to the fact that m English secondar}' or derived senses 
are to a great extent expressed by Latin derivatives, even when the simple prim- 
itive is still retained. As : 

to bring; but: confer, defer, refer, transfer, etc. 
to lead ; but: adduce, conduce, deduce, introduce, etc. 
hand ; but : manual, manufacture, etc. 

^ foot ; but : pedal, pedestrian, etc. 

instead of native derivatives or compounds, as in German. See §30, below. 


11. HISTORICAL RELATION OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH. 

28. As has already been abundantly apparent to the student, 
the German and English languages are closely related. They both 
belong to the Germanic (or Teutonic) family, which includes also 
other languages of Northern Europe — the Scandinavian, as 
Danish, Swedish, etc. — but to somewhat different branches of 
this common family. 

29. Modem German represents the so-called High German, of 
the central and southern “highlands”; while the language intro- 
duced into England by its Teutonic conquerors — the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon (or “Old English”) — represented the Low Ger- 
man branch, of the coast or “ lowlands,” and is most nearly akin to 
modern Dutch and other Low German dialects of the coast lands 
(Platt-Deutsch). Both of these branches consisted originally of 
different dialects, which, however, became gradually united or 
reduced. 

30. Thus geographically and historically separated, the two 
branches of this common stock became more and more divergent, 
under diverse influences. In English especially the introduction 
— mainly through the influence of the Norman Conquest — of 
foreign, chiefly Latin and French words; the habit, thus formed 
of borrowing from abroad instead of developing native stems (§ 27 , 
Remark 2 ), and the constant increase of such words (amounting 
now to far more than half of al^, have given to the vocabulary a 
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mixed character, in which non-Germanic elements apparently pre- 
dominate; while, in grammar, the reduction or loss of inflectional 
forms, and the consequent simplification of the syntax, have ob- 
scured the close relation which originally existed between the 
German and English grammars (as still seen in Old English ’’ or 
Anglo-Saxon). 

31. But, in spite of all additions and changes, English is still, 
fundamentally and essentially, a Germanic language. Itf most 
primitive and essential vocabulary, most of the words of necessary 
use, all that remains of its grammatical forms, inflections, etc., and 
its most essential grammatical machinery, syntax, connectives, 
etc., — all this is still of Germanic origin and kinship. This rela- 
tion is of the most intimate and fundamental character — quite 
distinct from the processes of borrowing or derivation, as from 
Latin, Greek, French, etc. Thus German and English are cognate 
languages : their forms or words of common origin are known as 
“ cognates.” 

32. Yet the secondary relation to Latin, French, etc. is usually 
more obvious than the profounder relation to German, because 
such borrowed or derived words are usually taken over with but 
little change, while cognates have usually undergone more or less 
divergence. Thus it happens that the intimate relation of German 
and English is not at once apparent to the beginner, and hence 
German seems, at first, more foreign and more difficult than it 
afterwards proves to be. 

33. The study of the respective changes undergone in German 
and English, and of the relation of their cognate forms, belongs to 
historical or comparative grammar ; but a few illustrations of the 
most obvious relations and of the more constant changes will be 
added for reference. 

Note i. — How far tlie recognition of cognate forms should be insisted upon 
in elementary teaching is a disputed question, which must be left to the judg- 
ment of each tocher. 

2. Of course it is not forgotten that ^ a still wider sense Latin and French 
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are also cognate or kindred languages rrith German and English ; but such dis- 
cussion does not belong here. 


III. GERMAN AND ENGLISH COGNATES. 

34. The following examples will illustrate some of the most ob- 
vious cognates ; 

Jja) Many words are quite identical or differ but slightly in ortho- 
graphy. As : arm ; §anb, Mnd; ^rass ; 

Jisk ; qolhtUf ; or with variation of ending only; as, 

Sunge, §alle, hall; fiuben, (to) find; fingen, (to) 

Hng — and many others. 

ifi) Many words show only vowel change. As : greitnb, 

friend; neu, new; £)t|r, ear; @telll, stone; or with vari- 
ant ending ; as, %d%t,fig; nose ; SSef!pe, wasp ; brauen, 
(to) brew ; f listen, (to) feel; ^etfcu, (to) heal — and many* 
others. 

(c) Some words, of nearly like form, show a change of meaning. 
As: iJIder {^iCYe)^ field ; ^ein (bone), §unb (hound), 
do^; (mesil), fiour ; 0tut)( (stool), chair; S)euti^ 

(Dutch), German — and many others. 

Such cases are, in general, easily recognized and remembered. 

35. While the vowels, as the fiuid elements of speech, are quite 
inconstant, the consonants more frequently remain unchanged. 
But in some groups there is found a tendency to variation — or 
shiftmg — within the same organ, or class, as follows : 

{a) The (mute) consonants may be arranged, according to the 
organ of utterance, intot(i) labials (lip-sounds) ; (2) hnguals 
(or dentals), tongue (or tooth) sounds; (3) gutturals (or 
palatals), throat (palate) sounds. 

(-5) And according to mode or intensity of utterance, into (r) hard 
(surd or voiceless) ; (2) soft (sonant or voiced) ; (3) aspirate 
(breath) sounds, as in the table below. 

(^r) But in German there are no aspirate linguals (as in English 
thin^ this) their place being taken by the corresponding 
sibilants, f (voiceless)^ and g (sonant). And in English 
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there is no guttural' aspirate (like German (ij). Hence the 
table will be as follows : 

HARD SOFT ASPIRATE 

Labial b f (bf) b 

Lingual t b (t^) f, 5 

Guttural f g (d)) 

Note. — This classification depends on the simple laws of utterance by the 
natural organs of speech. Such classification and description of sounf^s might 
be further pursued ; but only such simple statement is here intended as may be 
directly helpful to the beginner. 

36. Now, within the same organ, we find the following corres- 
pondences respectively : ^ 

German Hard Aspirate Soft 

English Soft Hard Aspirate 

-or, as may be represented by mnemonic letters — the correspon- 
dences to be read up or down : 

High German: H. A. S. ) the corresponding initials suggest- 
Saxon English: S. H. A. f ing the sequences. 

Note. — The German, here and in the following examples, is placed first, as 
the form which the student needs to identify ; but this does not mean to imply 
that the High-German form is more primitive than the English (Low German) 
cognate. 

f' 

37. The variations are most regular in the linguals ; less regu- 
lar, especially in initial sounds, in the labials ; least regular in the 
gutturals, which in English have undergone great disintegration 
and modification. The examples will follow in this order — giving 
in each case German {a) hard; (^) aspirate; {c) soft. 

Examples.* 

I. Linguals: 

{a) German t ) S^raum, dream; deed; tun, do; cttef, idle; 

English d > Mattel, saddle; SStut, blood; rot, red ; tot, dead. 

I These examples are taken from the Appendix to Joynes’ German Reader, 
Other examples should be noted as the^occur. 
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(6) German f, 8, 5 | ^a^m, tame; jc^n, ten; ju, ie; Beffer, better; 
English t > Staffer, water ; raffeln, rattle; %yx%, foot; §er5, 
heart ; net for 35 ), 

(r) German b 7 ban!en, thank; bi(f, thick; bte§, this; Gruber, 
English th ) brother; ^ehev, feather ; S5ab, bath; Xoh, death, 

2 . labials. 

{a) German p bop^et, double; grippe, crib; 3?ippe, rib; 0toppel, 
^English b i stubble; (more rarely initial) ^olfter, bolster. 

(b) German f, ^if > auf, tip; sleep; tief, deep; apple; 

English p > top; but only pf initial : $fab, 

(c) German b 7 ^atb, calf; fetb, self; taub, deaf ; eben, even ; 
Englisb'f, V ) fiebeit, seven — but not when initial. 

3. Gutturals (see §37). 

{a) German! 7 ^riidfe, bri{d)ge; dde^ e(d)ge; S3anf, bench; 

English g, ch > ^inn, chin; fauett, chew; ftreefen, sire{t)ck, 

{b) German ^ (when not initial) 

English k, gh: bretf)en, break; i 8 ud^, hook; yoke; 

milk; boc^, though; high; lai^en, laugh; 
slaughter, 

German ^ t when not initial, undergoes similar changes. As; 

nigh ; rau^, rough; fel^en, see; jte^cn, tow^ 
etc. 

if) German g; mitial, usually f ; as, ^ehen, give; ge^en, go; oty; 
as, (^axxi, yarn ; Qa^)nni, yawn, 

Elsew^here, vocalized, w, or y (t); as: iO^agen, 
maw; 0 age, saw; ^ 0 %dffowl; fa gelt, say; Sag, 
day; \xo^iiQ, frosty ; SUtagb, maid ; 0 eget, sail., etc. 

Note. — These irregularities in the English gutturals — as to both form and 
pronunciation — are to be specially noted. 

38 . Change is often prevented by the presence of another con- 
sonant ; as, dJoIb, §anb, (Stein, gauft, ferf)ten, treten, etc., and is, in 
general, less regular initially than elsewhere. 

39 . The liquids, /, r show frequent variation. 

(fi) Interchange: bosom ; fetter ; hemp, 

{r with f, 3 ) : (Sifen, iron ; frieren,/rtf<f 2 f^ ; fiiren, choose; mar, 
was, etc 
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(i) Omisiion: anber, other; folc£|er, ouch; ■which ; un8, 

US, 

{c) Transposition (r): Breiineit, btirn ; brltt, third; burc^, through, 

40. Letters are sometimes added or omitted sometimes only 
ortho*graphicaliy — or even by error. As: SBriide, bri{d)ge ; ftte= 
den, stre{t)ch; 5Donner, thun{d)er; Samm, lam(b)\ ^amm, com{b)\ 
(gitanb, z{s)land; fonnte, €ou{l)d. 

Such variations belong in part to the curiosities of English ca- 
cography. 

41. The relation of German to English might be further profit- 
ably pursued through the several parts of speech, and cognate 
forms illustrated in inflection, derivation, etc. But this belongs 
rather to comparative grammar and cannot be undertaken here. 
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WORD-FORMS AND PARADIGMS. 

Remark. — The special forms of individual words belong to the dictionar}? 
and cannot be brought within the limits of elementary grammar. Word-lists 
can hardly be made complete and, unless complete, are unsatisfactor>- or even 
misleading — and, as mattter of fact, are but little used by students. Hence no 
attempt'^s made here to furnish such lists — except the most important words in 
a few small groups. Others should be noted as they occur. See also Review of 
Nouns, Lesson XI. 

I. Inflection of Nouns. 

1 . Weak Nouns (Lesson IV). 

The weak masculine monosyllables are a small but important 
group. The most important are: 

S)ei* bear; fellow, lad; d^rifh Christian; 

prince ; ®raf, count; v^elb, hero; §err, master (§ 85 ); §irbt 
shepherd; ?nan ; Moor ; ^an,/ool; ox ; 

^xini, prince ; XdXffool; and the compound 3>orfa5r, ancestor; 
and a few others. Those marked f sometimes end in -e. 

2. Strong Nouns, Class I (Lesson VI). 

Here the only possible question is of umlaut in 7nasctiline plurals. 
The majority do not modify, but about twenty take the umlaut. 
Among these, some of the most important are : 

S)er apple; iBruber, brother; ©arteu, garden; jammer, 

hammer; 2J^antel, cloak; nail ; £)feit, stove ; <gd)tnager, 

brother-in-law; father ; ^Q^^,bird — and others. 

A few nouns are variable in plural; as, bet gaben, ike thread — 
and some others. 

3. Strong Declension, Class II (Lesson VII). 

This declension is quite complex: 

{a) Masculine monosyllables usually modify in plural. But some 
thirty or more do not. As: ber arm; dagger; 

§auif), breath; hoof; ^VLUhfdog; Saut, sound; 3Jbnb^ 
moon; '^mtt,poznt ; ^d^u^,shoe; Xaq, dap, etc. 

309 
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(d) Masculin^e polysyllables usually do not modify ; but the follow 
ing foreign nouns modify the last vowel : ber aliar^ 

, hshoJ> ; ©cucral', general; canal; ^a)3(an', 

chaplain; cardinal; 2}ioraft', morass; ^.palaft', 

palace. 

(c) This declension includes some thirty odd feminine monosylla- 
bles, mostly words of common use, which are therefore soon 
learned by experience. They all modify in plural. Examples 
are: bte Brant, i>ride; Bruft, breast; (San§, 

goose; §anb, hand; ^xa\i, force; ful), cozo ; power; 

S0iagb, maid; mouse; night; nut; 0tabt, 

city^ etc., etc. 

id) Also fifty or more neuter monosyllables, nfostly comm%#n 
words. These do not modify, except ba§ the floaty and 

(variably) ba§ Boot, the boat ; ba§ ^o’^r, the reed. Examples 
are: ba§ Bcln, leg; Brot, bread (loaf); !5)ing, thing; §cft, 
copybook; net; ^ferb, ^0% horse; ^utt, desk; @d)af, 

sheep; 0d)tff, ship; ©i^trein, hog; game ; S[^txt,work, 

and others, including all ending in -r ; ba§ Ster, the beast; 
ba§ %OXf the door, etc. 

These two groups (<;, d) must be specially noted. 

4. Strong Declension, Class III (Lesson VIII). 

{a) Here occur a few masculine monosyllables : bcr ©cift, spirit; 
®ott, God; Scib, body; iDkttii, man ; Dxt, place; ^aub, edge; 
SBaXi), forest; 3Surm, worm — and the compounds, ber Boje* 
tuib^t, the villain; ber Bortnuub, the guardian. 

(3) Also a few neuters, with prefix ge^ viz. : ba§ ®cmad^, apart- 
ment; feeling; @eftc^t,y5z^^ ; sex ; (Selgenft, 

spectre; %tX!Qts.vl^f garment — and the foreign : ba§ Stegttnent', 
regiment; ba§ §of^itaI^ (or ^^ttd'), hospital — all with final 
accent. 

6, Mixed Nonnp (Lesson IX). 

The list of mixed nouns is somewhat unsettled, in consequence 
of variant forms, singular or plural. 

{a) The most regular masculines are : htx ^mtx, farmer ; ^onful, 
consul; Sorbeer, laurel mast; muscle; 0ee, 
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; 0taat, s^aU; 0tra§I, ray; or- 

nament, etc. 

(B) The mixed neuters are: ba€ 2 Iuge, eye; 58 ett, bed; (Snbe, end ; 
^tmh,s/nrt; £j^x,ear; ^t^^pain; and the foreign nouns: 
baSSufeft', insect; interest ; ^UXiitV , jewel ; @ta= 

tut^ statute. 

(c) Some nouns, usually mixed, are variable, some ^ shovring also 

a weak singular ; others f a strong plural. Such are : ber 
©etiatter, godfather il^acf)bar, neighbor^; ^antoffel, slip- 
per t ; Untertan, subject^; ^Better, cousin t ; 3 tit§, interest f. 

A few other variables are here omitted. 

Note. — Xtx thorn, has pi. Potmen; in other senses, Corner — also 

Some. ^born, spur, has Sporen or — also 

(d) The defective noininaiives (§119) are (with some variation): 

ber S3ui^ftaB(e), letter; gel}(eit), rock; ^xkht{n), peace ; gunfe, 
spark; thought; <^{xi\xht, faith ; §aufe(n), heap; * 

S^arnc, name; 0ame(n), seed; ©(^abe(n), harm {pi. a); 
0ci)merj, patn (also gen. -e§) ; 2Bitte, will; — and the neuter 
ba§ §cr3, heart (sometimes, archaic, ba§ §cr5e). 

2. Special Forms in Nouns. 

G. Variants. As has been seen in the foregoing statements, 
some nouns present variable forms in singular or plural, or both, 
and thus belong, variably, to different declensions. Such forms 
must be carefully noted as they occur. 

7 . Compound Nouns. Exceptions to the general rule (§126) are: 
ber Sf6fd)eu, horror (bie ©d^eu) ; bad ©egenteil, opposite (ber S^eil); bie 
^ntinort, answer (bad SBort) ; ber SO^ittmod), Wednesday (bie 

and some apparent compounds of ber SD^itt : bie ©ro^mut, generosity, 
etc. S)ie D^nmad^t, swoon; bie i8olImad}t, authority, have plural 
-en, though bie ?0^ad)t forms plural bie ^ci<^te. ^ 

8, Double Plurals. Some nouns have two plurals, corresponding 
to different senses of the singular: 

bad 58 aiib pL SBcinber, ribbons ^anbe, bonds 

bie ^au! iBatife, benches ^ SBanfexi, banks (money) 
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ba§ 

2)iHge, thmgs 

S)tnger, wretches 

ba§ 

(^efid]ter, faces 

®e]'irf)te, sights 

bav §orti 

§6rTier, horns 

^^orne, kinds of horn 

ba^ .Capital' 

Jlabttaler, capitals 


ber Sabeix 

Sciben, shops 

Sabett, shutters 

ba§ 2axih 

Sanber, lands 

Sanbe, districts 

ba$ Sii^t 

Sit^ter, lights 

Sic^^te, candles 

ber SD^ann 

3Ranner, men 

QJiannen, vassals 

ber EJlonb 

SOflonbe, moons 

50?onben, montJw 

ber 0rt 

£)rter, places 

Orte, regions 

ba§ 

Xvi6:}tx, cloths 

^UC^e, kinds of cloth 

ba§ ©ort 

©brtcr, single words 

©orte, connected words 

— and occasionally different words have like singular: 

ber 0trau6 

nosegay 

pi. ©triiuge 

W ff 

ostrich 

@traii§c(n) 

ber 

toll 

Botte 

ff ft 

inch 

3o«e 

9. Some nouns are distinguished in meaning by different gen- 

ders — with or 

without difference in 

plural. Details must be 

sought in dictionary. The most important are : 

^anb 

. ber — f volume 

pi. iBcinbe 


ba§ — , see §8 


^auer 

ber — f see §8 



ba§ — f cagf 

SBauer 

iBmtb 

ber — , union 

Biinbe 


ba§ — , bundle 

^uxibe 

^rbe 

ber — , heir 

(SrBen 

ft 

ba§ — , inheritance 

— 

^eibc 

ber — f heathen 

§eibeii 

ft 

btc — , heath 

ff 

§iit 

ber — f hat 

§ute 

ff 

btc — f guard 

— 

^unbe 

ber — , customer 

^unben 

tf 

bie — , information 

— 

Setter 

bci; — ^ leader 

Setter 

ff 

bie — , ladder 

Settern 

m^xi 

ba§ — , marrow 

— 
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3^3 



bie 

— , border 

pi. i!Jlar!eji 

ff 

bie 

— , a coin (see §314) 



her 

— , shield 

0c^ilbe 

// 

bag 

— , escutcheon, sign 

@d)ilber 

0ee 

ber 

— . lake 

0een 

ff 

bie 

— , sea 

ft 

@teuer 

bie 

— , tax 

eteuem 

ff 

bag 

— , kehn 

0teuer 


ber 

— , pencil 

gtifte 

ft 

bag 

— , institute 

ft 

%dl 

ber 

— , part 

j^ile 

ff 

bag 

— , share 



ber 

—Jool 

2:oren 

ff 

bag 

—t g^te 

Sore 

SBerbienft 

ber 

— , earning 

^erbienfle 

ff 

bag 

— , merit 

ft 


— and others, of less frequent occurrence, or variable. 

10 . Some nouns have no plural ; others are used only as plural. 
These forms — which depend mainly on the meaning — should be 
noted as they occur. 

Remark. — The above examples suffice to show that the gender and declen- 
sion of nouns will constantly require attention. Without attempting to commit 
lists to memory, the student should carefully note peculiarities as they occur in 
reading and practice. In this way the most important words are soon learned. 


3. Adjectives. 

11. In adjectives the only question is as to umlaut in compari- 
son of monosyllables with stem a, 0, u. 

The rule requires umlaut, but many very common adjectives are 
excepted, which must be learned by experience. Such are: falfd), 
false; fro'§, glad; giatt, smooth; quick; minb, round; fanft, 
soft; ftol5, froud; tuH, mad; tioH, full, and about thirty others. 
Usage varies in a few words; as, \vomm, f ions; tiar, clear; gatt, 
tender, and a few others. The umlaut is always indicated in the 
dictionary. ^ 
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In regular weak verbs the past indicative and past subjunctive«have the same forms. 
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1 See Alphabetical List. 
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(a),. Compound Verb Forms. — Auxiliary ^aben* 


ge^abt bofieit 
io have had 


INFIN. PERFECT 

gelobt bttben gerufen baben 

to have praised to have called 


PERFECT IN Die. 


PERFECT SUBJ. 


bu baft 
er bat 
toir baben 
tbr babt 
fie babett 


gebabt, I have had 
I gelobt, “ praised 

gerufen, “ called 


, PLUPERFECT INDIC. 


t(b babe 
bu babeft 
er babe 
toir babeu 
ibr babet 
fie babeu 


gebabt 
> gelobt 
gerufen 

{see §174, note) 


PLUPERFECT SUBJ. 


teb batte 
bu batteft 
er batte 
!D»r batten 
ibr battet 
fte batten 


gebabt^ / had had 
> gelobt, “ praised 
gerufen, called 


teb batte 
bu batteft 
er batte 
trir batten 
ibr battet 
fie batten 


gebabt 
V gelobt 
gerufen 


FUTURE INDIC. 


FUTURE SUBJ. 


i(b toerbe 
bu toirft 
er mirb 
totr toerben 
ibr toerbet 
fie toerben 


baben, I shall have 
y loben, “ praise 
rufen, call 

{see §114, note) 


i^ toerbe 
bu loerbeft 
er merbe 
loir toerben 
tbr toerbet 
fie njerben 


baben 
I loben 
rufen 


FUTURE PERF. INDIC. 


FUTURE PERF. SUBJ. 


teb toerbe 
bu toirft 
er toirb 
iotr toerben 
ibr toerbet 
fie toerben 


I shall have 

gebabt baben, had 
gelobt baben, praised 
gerufen baben, called 


i(b toerbe 
bu toerbeft 
er toerbe 
toir toerben 
ibr toerbet 
{ie toerben 


gebabt baben 
V gelobt baben 
gerufen baben 


CONDITIONAL PRESENT 

f 


tdb toiirbe 
bu toiirbeft 
er tniirbe 
toir toiirben 
tbr toiirbet 
j^e toiirben _ 


baben, I should have 
y loben, “ P^ciise 

rufen, “ call 

{see §182, note) 


CONDITIONAL PERFECT 


icb toiirbe 
bu toiirbeft 
er toiirbe 
toir toiirben 
ibr toiirbet 
fie toiirben 


/ should have 

gebabt baben, had 
I gelobt baben, praised 
gerufen baben, called 
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\^(h). Compound Verb Forms — Auxiliary-* 0eitt. 


geiuefeit feitt 
to have been 

PERFECT INDIC. 

Un 
bu bift 
et ift 
toix finb 
it)r fetb 
fie finb 


IN FIN. PERF. 

gelanbet fern 
to have landed 


id) fei 
bu feieft 
er fet 
tolr feien 
feiet 
fie feieit 


getommen fern 
to have come 

PERFECT SUBJ. 

geiuefeu 
> gefanbet 
gefontmen 

{see §174, note). 


getuefett, I have been 
I geianbet, “ landed 
gefomnteu, come 


PLUPERFECT INDIC. 


PLUPERFECT SUBJ. 


t# tear 
bu warft 
er tear 
tDtr tearen 
i]§T toar(e)t 
fie toaren 


geteefen, I had been 
gelanbet, “ landed 
gefommeu, “ come 


id) todre 
bu todreft 
er todre 
tuir todren 
if)r todret 
fie tudren 


getuefeit 
V gelanbet 
gelomxnen 


FUTURE INDIC. 


FUTURE SUBJ. 


teerbe 
bu tuirft 
er teirb 
tetr teerbett 
i^r tuerbet 
fte toerben 


feitt, I shall be 
> ianbett, “ land 

!ommen, “ come 

{see §114, note). 


ic| tuerbe 
bu tuerbeft 
er toerbe 
Juir luerben 
"t^r tuerbet 
fie tuerben 


fein 

lanbeu 

tommen 


FUTURE PERF. INDIC. 


FUTURE PERF. SUBJ. 


id) tuerbe 
bu toirft 
er tuirb 
tuir tuerbeu 
i§r tuerbet 
fte merben 


I shall have 

getuefeu fein, been 
gelanbet fein, landed 
gefontmen fein, come 


i(| tuerbe 
bu tuerbeft 
er tuerbe 
tuir luerben 
il^r tuerbet 
fie tuerben 


getuefen fein 
gelanbet fein 
gefommen fein 


CONDITIONAL PRESENT 


CONDITIONAL PERFECT 


tuiirbe 
bu tuiirbeft 
er tuiirbe 
tuir tuiirben 
i|r tuiirbet 
fie tuiirben 


fein, I should be 
lanben, “ land 
fominen, “ come 
{see §182, note). 


xlH) tuiirbe 
bu tuiirbeft 
er tuiirbe 
tuir tuiirben 
il^r tuiirbet 
^ fte tuiirben 


I should have 

getuefen fein, been 
gelanbet fein, landed 
gefommen fein, come 
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For occasional irregularities, see Alphabetical List. 

For Reflexive Paradigm, see Less. XXVIII ; for Passive, Less. 
XXXII; for Separable Verb, Less. XXV. 

CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. 

Remark. — The strong verbs may be variously classified, from different 
points of view. But such classification is of little help in learning the verbs. 
For, such is the variety of form, that to know to what class a verb beb ngs, the 
verb itself must first be known, and then the classification is needless. In fact, 
the strong verbs, in general, must be learned and remembered as tyidivtduals^ 
mth constant reference, in case of doubt, to the Alphabetical List or to the dic- 
tionary. The value of the classification is mainly for reference, after the verbs 
are knoivn. 

Thb simple distinction in §150, based on the relation of the stem-vowels, has 
been found helpful as an aid to the memory. It is therefore made the basis of 
the following arrangement — as the simplest, and perliaps therefore the most use- 
ful to the student. 

15 . The strong verbs are here classified (as §150) into three 
groups, or conjugations), according to the succession of vowels. 

{a) The vowel of the past is always unlike that of the infinitive. 
ip) The vowel of the perfect participle may be : 

1. Like that of the infinitive (1-2-1) — Group I. 

2. Like that of the past (1-2-2) — Group II. 

3. Different from both 0^' these (1-2-3) — Group III 
— thus giving three groups or conjugations. 

Each group is arranged alphabetically. Vowel-change in pres- 
ent singular is indicated. For the vowel of the imperative singu- 
lar, see §160. 

For special irregularities, see Alphabetical List. 

1. Group I (I - 2- I) 

• I. a — te — a 
(a) bfafen (a), 
brateti (a), roasi 
faEen (a), fall 
flatten (a), hold 


laffcit (ci), let 
raten (a), advise 
f(^fafen (a), sleep 
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a — i — a 

^ and 'tdith short past : 

{b) fangeix (a), catch l^angcn (a ), hang- 


2, a—VL — a 


batfen (d), 

fdjtagen (d), strike 

fatjvea (a), dm-e 

tragen (a), bear 

graben (d), dig 

U)ad)feu (d), grow 

laben (d), load 

tuafdjen (d), wash 

fc^affen, create 

3. e — a — 

c 

effeu (i), eat 

lefen (ie), read 

freffen (i), devotir 

Uieffen (i), measure 

gebcit (i), give 

fe^en (ie), see 

genefen, recover 

treten (i), step 

gefdjeben (ie), happen 

bergeffeit forget 

4. Single Verbs. 

^ l}auen, ie, au, hew 

laufeit (dll), ie, au, run 

Iieigen, le, et, bid 

riifcu, ic, u, call 

fommen, a, 0, come 

ftogen (o), ie, 0, push 

'i^See special irregulaf^ihes 

, below (IV, a). 

II. Group n (I 

-2-2) 

I. ci — ic — 

ic 

bleibcn, remain 

jd^reiben, write 

gebet^en, prosper 

f(^reien, scream 

leibeu, lend 

fd^tueigeii, he sile?ii 

meibext, shun 

fbcicn, spit 

breifeit, praise 

fteigeu, mount 

reiben, rub 

treiben, drive 

fd^ciben, part 

tueifeu, show 

fc^eineu, seem 

geiijen, accuse 

2. ei — i — 

. -* 

-\ 

befieigen (fid)), be busy 

gtciten, glide 

beigen, bite 

greifen, seize 

bleid)en, tttrn pale 

leifen, chide 

gleid)eit, resemble 

fneifeii; piuch 
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* Icibejt, suffer 

\^mdim,fiing 

^fetfcn, whistle 

* fc^iteibeit, cut 

reigen, tear 

fd^reiteu, stride 

reiteu, ride 

fbfeigen, split 

f(i)tetcl)en, sneak 

ftreicben, stroke 

fcf)teifen, whet 

toeid^en, yield 

fc^teigen, slit 


* See special irregularities^ below (IV, a'). 

3. ic — 0 - 

— D 

See note below. 


biegen, bend 

fcbiebeiT, shove 

bte ten, bid 

fdE)liegen iff),^shut 

ftiegen,^ 

^fieben (5), boil 


fbriegeti (0), sprout 

fliegen i^)fflow 

[tieben, scatter 

freeze 

triefen (5), drip 

geniegen (5), enjoy 

tterbrtcgen (b), vex 

giegen (0), pour 

berlieren, lose 

fricd^en (0), creep • 

tbiegen, weigh 

ried^en iff), smell 

* gtel^en, draw 

Note. — In this group, the 0 is short in 

verbs with stem f, g or d^. 

* See special irregularities^ below (IV, a). 

4. C 0 “ 

— u 

bemegert, induce 

hffegen, nurse 

brefcf)eu (i), thresh 

quellen (i), gush 

fed^tett iff), fight, fence 

jc^eren (ie), shear 

fied^teu (i), weave 

fc^melscn (t), melt 

^eben, lift 

fi^tnellen (i), swell 

Hielfen (i), milk 

tnebeiT, weave 

Note. — Note the verbs without vowel change in present. 

5. And the following small groups, with different vowels in infinitive: 

a~-0- 

-0 

^c^atlen, sound 

a — 0- 

-0 

ferment 

tbcigen, weigh 

I'c^inaren, suppurate r 
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an — 0 — 0 



faufen (au, 6), swil^ 

fcBnauBcn, s^tort 


faugeti (au), suck 

fc^rauben, screw 


i — 0 — 0 



glimnten, gleam 
fitmmen, climb 

oertnirren, cofifuse 


5 — 0 — 0 



(cr)tojc5^ett (i), die out 

fi^tnoren, swear 


n — a — a 



furen, choose triigen, betray 


liigeri, lie 



(gtc^eHf ftanb, geftaiiben, to stand; tun, tat, getan, to do, show 

special 

irregularities. 



III. Group in (I 

-2-3) 


I. e — a — 

0 


Befel^ten (ie), co7nmand 

. fd^etten (t), scold 


Bergen (i), hide 

fprecfjcn (i), speak 


Berpen (i), btirst 

ftedben (i), sting 


Breeden (i), break 

pe^len (ie), steal 


empfet)Icn (like Befet)(en), to re- 

fterben (i), die 


co7nmend ^ 

treffen (i), hit 


erft^reefen (i), take fright 

OerberBen (1), spoil 


getteu (t), be worth, count 

toerben (i), sue 


^elfeu (i), help 
ne^men (i), take 

inerfen (i), throw 


Note. — Here also: gebaren (te), to bear (old geberen); also irerben, with 

pret tuarb. The pret. tuurbe is later and irregular. 


2 . i — a — 

0 


Begiunen, begin 

fd^ftritumen, swim 


getninnen, ‘W 2 n 

pnneu, think 


rinuen, mm 

jpinueu, spin 


3 , t — a — 

tt 


Btnbeu, bind 

bringen, press 


* bingen, hire 

^btUffnd 
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gelitigeti, succeed 
fling e:t, somtd 
riugen, wrestle 
*fd)mben,/<qy 
}cf){ingen, sling 
fc()n3 ingen, swing 
fi^tninben, vanish 


fmgeit, sing 
jtnfen, sink 
faring en, sprmg 
ftinfen, sU7ik 
tninben, wmd 
IXoin^en, force 


^SDingen, fd^inben, have also past bung, fd)unb. 


Note. — It may be noted that this entire group has a nasal stem (-nb or-ng), 
4. i (ie) — a— c 

Bitten, to beg * ftijettA to sit 

liegen, to He ^ 

* See special irregularities^ below (IV, d). 


(SJe^en, to go^ is specially irregular, in this group. 


IV. {a) The following verbs may be noted for special irregulari- 
ties. See Alphabetical List. 

effeu leiben fi^en jiel^en 

ge^en fcBneiben ftet)en 

fjauen fieben tun 

( 3 ) Attention should also be given to the quantity of the stem- 
vowel, and to the use of single 01;, double consonant, as influenced 
thereby ; as in fommen, ne^inten, treffen, treten, and other 

examples. 
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ALPHABETICAL VERB LIST. 

The following list contains all verbs which depart from the regular 
*(weak) conjugation: 

For convenience of learning and of reference the verbs are arranged in 
synoptical form, in a table containing all standard or usual forms; — 
except th^ single weak forms are not given when included in a foot-note 
(as in faden, etc.)- Forms antiquated, or now incorrect, are included in 
[ ]. Forms still in use, but not commended, are included in ( ). When 
two forms are given without further indication, the more usual is in ge- 
neral placed first.'' Quantity is marked only in special or doubtful cases. 

The pffacipal parts are printed in full-faced type. Along with the 
infinitive is given the most usual English meaning, which when cognate 
is printed in small caps. 

To show the relation of vowels, the present and imperative are place’H 
next after the infinitive, and the preterit subjunctive after the preterit or 
past indicative. When these forms are not given they are regular; that 
is, the present and imperative as in w^eak verbs ; the pret. subj. from the 
pret. indie., according to the usual rule. 

Compound verbs are given only w’hen the primitives are not in use. 

Remarks. — The following remarks are prefixed for convenient refer- 
ence: > 

1. In verbs with root e, and some with i, having past a, another form 
of the past subjunctive in o, sometimes ii, is often preferred, to distinguish 
more clearly in sound from the present indicative; as befb^Ie, fiegbnite, 
pffe — often from earlier forms of past indicative. 

2. Verbs with sibilant stems, f, 5, often contract the 2d pers. 

sing. pres, indie., both in sound and spelling, so as to be identical with 
3d pers., as: bu or er btt mafdjeft, or toafdjt; er toafdjt, 

etc. 

3. An old 2d, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. and 2d sing, imper. in eit occurs 
(chiefly in poetry) in some verbs with ic roots: biegen, bieten, fhegen, 

fltelen, geme^en, gxe^eit, Iriec^en, etc., as; fiengft, beugt; Beug; 2d, 3d 
pres. f(eu|t (Rem. 2), impv. etc. 

4. Often in impv. e is dropped when there is no vowel-change, as: 
Steib, lauf, etc. j but no rule can be gi-ien. 
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INFIN. 

2 , 3 SING. PR 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P SUBJ. 

P. PART^ 


2. Mttft 

.... 

But 


gcfiatfctt 

BAKE 

-Bcircit 

Befc^Icn, 

3. biictt 
see gebaren 
2. befie^lft 

befieBt 

BcfaBl 

befoBte 

BefoBten 

command 

3. befieBU 

2. befleiBeft 


6ef(tS 

befaBle 

BepffCit 

apply 

Bcgittnen,2 

or befleifet 


Begann 

begonne 

Bcgonncit 

BEGIN 

Bciften, 

2. betBeft 



beganne 

"geBiifctt 

BITE 

Bclleii,® 

or beiBt 

2. Ibtttft] 

LbiU] 

[botf] 

.... 

[gebotfen] 

bark 

icrgcn, 

3. tbiUt] 

2. birgft 

birg 

Barg 

biirge 

geBorgen 

hide 

ficrftcn,^ 

3. birgt 

2. birit(eft) 

[berge] ' 
birft 

Barft 

barge 

bbrfte 

gcBorfien 

BURST 

3. birft 


Borft 

Bcnjog 

bcirfte 

Betoogctt 

induce 






Bicgcn,® 

.... 


Bog 

.... 

gcBogen 

bend 



^ot 



Bicten,^ 

.... 


— 

geBotcn 

offer 





gcBunbcn 

Btttbcjt, 

.... 

.... 

Banb 

.... 

BIND 






Bitten, 

.... 

.... 

Bat 

.... 

geBeten 

ask 






Blafen,® 

2. blaf(ef)t 


Blie^ 

— 

gcBIafen 

blow 

BleiBcn, 

3. blaft 

.... 

BltcB 

.... 

geBltcBcn 

remain 


1 


. 



I. Also weak, except in past participle. 2. Old forms in past, ftegoitlT, Segoirnte, 
3. Now weak. Old forms, as above, now obsolete. 4. Also weak throughout. 

5. Weak, except in this sense. 

6 . Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. fieugf, 6eug. 

7. Old (poetic) pres, and impv. facutft, beui, 

8 . Rarely also weak in preseht. 
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INFIN. 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

2. SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

’p. PART. 





.... 

gcBItj^cn 

^ BLEACH 







2. Brdtft 

— 

Briet 

.... 

gcBraten 

roast 

Sfc^ctt, 

3. brdt 

2. brirfift 

bri^ 

BtacB 


geBroc^cn 

break 

Srenncn, 

3. 

[bred)e] 

Brannie 

brenn(e)te 

geBrannt 

BURN 







— 

— 

Brai^tc 

brdd)te 

geBrad^t 

BRING 

-bet^cit 

5»enfc«, 

see gebetrjeR 


bad^te 

bdrfite 

gebaj^t 

THINK 






4er6en 

Mngeti,® 

j. berberbett 


buttg 


gebnngen 

hire 

bref^cit/ 

2. brif(^(ef)t 

brif^ 

bang 

btofdB 

brbfii^e 

gebrof^cn 

thresh 

-brte^en 

bringett, 

3. bnfrf)t 
.f, berbrieBen 


braf^ 

btang 

brofe^e 

gebmngctt 

press 



bnrfte 



bilrfeit, 

Pr. barf, 

.... 

biirfte 

gebnrft 

may 

i barfft, barf ; 
biirfen, etc. 
see befe^Ien 


• 



recommend 






eifea. 

2. iffeft, m 

iB 


.... 

gegeffen 

EAT 

fa^ren, 

3. tBt 

2. fdJ>rft 

[effc] 

mv 


gefaljrcn 

faHett, 

3. fd^rt 

2. fdUft 


ftel 


gcfaKcn 

FALL 

3* fdllt 






1. Also weak, intrans. As trans. always weak. 

2. Also weak, except m p. part. 

3. Also weak — usually in p. indie, aiil now always, in p. subj. 

4. Also weak. 
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INFIN. 

• 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

p. part;^ 

FOLD 

.... 



.... 

gefaiteit 

fangen, 

catch 

2. faitgft 

3 . fangt 

— 

ftitg 

(fienfl) 

(fienfle) 

gefangen 

FIGHT 

2. fi^l(e)ft 

3 . 

see bef elicit 




gefoi^tett 

'finben, 

FIND 

.... 


fattb 

.... 

gefunbeit 

braid 

-Pci|ctt 

2. 

3 . 

see Seflcifecn 

mt 




fiegen,® 

.... 

— 

p»g 

— 

geflpge« 

* FLY 







.... 



— 

gefJo^ett 

FLEE 






flielen,'' 

flow 

2. flic|eft 
or fliefet 


HS6 

— 

geffoffett 

■ftcigcn,® 

ask 

2, [fTdgft] 

3 . [ftdst] 

— 

Lftua] 

[fruge] 

.... 

Ircffen, 

eat 

2. frifieft 
or frifet 

3 . fri^t 

[fxeffel 



gefreffeit 

frtcren,. 

.... 

— 

frgr 

.... 

gefroten 

FREEZE 






3oreit,® 

— 

.... 

gur 


gegorctt 

jerment 






BEAR 

2. gebierft 

3 . gebiert 

gebier 

gcbar 


gcb»tett 


I, ‘Weak, except pt part flefaltett, as adf. 2 Also weak, except in p. part. See 4. 

3. Occurs only in tjefe^leii, ; fel&Ien, to fail ^ is weak. 

4. Also weak, except in p. part. In 2, pres, also \ and in fe(^teit, 

5. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. fleugft, fleugt, Heug. 

6. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. fleuci&ft, fteuc^t, fleuc^. 

7. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. fleufet, 

8. Weak, except (rarely) as above. r 

9. Also weak. Spelled also gfi^ren. etc. r 

::o. Sometimes weak in pres, and impv. Old geberett* 
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‘ INFIN.^ 1 2 

3 SING. PK. 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 1 

P. PA.RT. 

geictt, 2 

give 

* 3 

ai^ft ! 

(aielift) 

li 6 ( 

jab 

.... s 

cgcbcii 

. gt 6 t(stebt) 

[gic 6 ) 



jcbtc^ctt 

gcbct^cit, 


gcbic 5 

.... 

thrive 

gel^CJtr ■’ 

.... 


gins 

[gicng] 

[gtettge] 

jcgangctt 

GO 



gekng 

.... 

gcittttgctt 

succeed 

gcUcn, 

he "worth ' 

gcnefen, 

2 . 

3 . gUt 

gitt 

[gelte] 

gott 

genaS 

gbtte, gdlte 
[giilte] 

gcgoltcti 

gcnefctt 

get well 

gcute|en,i 

.... 


gcttSg 


gcitoffctt 

enjoy , 

gc?4i:^e“- 

3 . gef^ie^it 


gef^n^ 


gefcS^c^cn 

happen 

gctotnnctt, 

WIN 


.... 

gctomtn 

gettonne 

getociTtne 

geojonnctt 

-geifen 

gicicK-® 

s. Bctaeffen 

.... 

gSfe 

\ 

.... 

gegoffctt 

pour 

1 s. Begtittten 





-gittttctt 

glei^ca,® 


gKtft 


gcgli^eti 

be LIKE 

glci^cn,^ 

.... 


giife 


gcgUfJett 

glitter 

glcitctt,® 

.... 


gtitt 

.... 

geglittett 

GLIDE 

gUmmctt,® 

— 


glamw 

.... 

gcglammctt 

GLEAM 

grafecn, 

2. gxdbft 

— 

grub 

.... 

' gcgraben 

dig 

3. gxaBt 

1 





I. Old (poetic) fornas, pres, and impv. gencu^t, geneuB* 

1; usually «eak. 5- Often weak. 6. Somettmes weak. 
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IKFIN. 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

P. PART^ 

greifen, 

.... 

.... 

griff 


gegriffe« 

seize 







2. 50ft 

.... 


ptte 

gel^aSt 

HAVE 

3 . 1 )at 





5altctt,i 

2. pitft 

.... 


— 

ge^aiten 

HOLD 

3 . Iialt 




r 


2. I}aitgft 

.... 

^ittg 

(^ienge) 

ge^aitgett 

HANG 

3 . pngt 


(^icng) 




— 

— 


.... 

gc]|atte» 

HEW 





nr 

IJcBen; 

.... 

.... 


pbe 

gei^oftctt 

^ lift 




p6e 








• conceal 






^ei^en, 

2. 5et6eft 

.... 

^iet 

— 

gejetgcn . 

he named 

or ]^€i|t 






2. m\i 

m ^ 

^alf 


ge^olfcit 

HELP 

3 . l^Uft 

Belfe] 


plfc 


Icifen,® 


.... 

fiff 


gcfiffen 

scold 






fenttcii, 

.... 


tannit 

fentt(e)te 

gefiittttt 

know 












choose 



<. 



flcmwcn,’^ 

.... 


!(0mnt 

— 

geffcmmctt 

^ress 






fliefictt,® 

.... 

.... 

flofi 


geflofiett 

CLEAVE 






Hixnmcn,® 

.... 

.... 

fiomm 


geflommcn 

climb 









flang 

piiinse] 

gcfluitgejt 

sound 

m 






1. Impv. l^Qlt ! as interj. halL 

2. Sometimes written Sometimes also weak pres, to dist. fr, weak trans, 

^angen. 3- Rarely weak. 4. Weak, except in p. part. Der^Ol&ten, as adj. or adv. 

S. Usually weak. 6. regularly weak ; fiireit* 7- Usually weak. 

S, Also weak. 9. Often weak. 10. Sometimes weak in sense of resmnd {J,oud\ 
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INFIK. "* 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

P. PART. 


.... 

.... 

fitiff 

.... 

gcfntffcn 

* pinch 

2. (tbminft) 






— 

!am 


gefemmen 

COME 

ISttnen, , 

3. (fbmmt) 
Pr. fattn, 


fonnte 

!bnnte 

gefonnt 

CAN 

Ircif^en,® 

laitnft, !attn ; 
fbnnen, etc. 


[frifd)] 


[geMf^en] 

scream 

Iriet^cn/ 


.... 



gefr6(j§ctt 

creep 






l&en,® 

— 

— 

for 


gcfDtcn 

CHOOSE 






Ittben,® 

2 . lobft 

.... 

iuh 


gclaben 

LOAD 

Iflifea, 

3. tabt 

2. laffeftraBt 

tal 

lie^ 


geloffen 

LET 

lattfcjt, 

3. laBt 

2. laufft 

raffe 

lief 


getanfen 

run 

leiben,’ 

3. lauft 

.... 

Ittt 


gelitten 

suffer 

Jct^en, 

.... 

.... 

lielft 


geKe:^ctt 

lend 






Icfett, 

2. rtef(eOt 

Ite§ 

tag 


gctefcn 

read 

Kcptcn, 

3. lieft 

[tefe] 

fag 

.... 

gelcgen 

LIE 






-Keren 

-lingen 

see berlteren 
see geUttgen 

2. m(m 


m 


geiofi^ett 

go out 

3. Hfc|t 





(fire) 







1. Also weak. The form fneihett is regularly weak. 

2. The 6 forms in pres, are now rarely used. 3, Now regularly weak. 

4. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. ireuc^ft, freuiht, freuc^. 

5. From old fiefen ; also weak. 

6. Often weak in pres., more rarely Ni past. So also taben, to invite^ which was 
ally weak. 7. As trans. to hurt, and in derivs. herlcibeit, etc., weak. 

8. Also weak, especially when trans. toj^ut efut; also in p. subj., to dist from pres, 
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INFIN. 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

2 sr\G. 

IMPV. 

P. IKDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

p PARI*; 

lugcii,^ 

.... 


lug 


gclogctt 

LIE 







.... 

.... 

[mu^l] 


gemnfjleu 

grind 






meiben, 

.... 

— 

mieb 


gemiebcn 

shun 






mclfeti,® 

2. mil f ft 

milf 

molf 


gemolfett 

MILK 

3 . miltt 





mcffcit, 

2. miffeft 

miB 

ma| 


jemeffen 

?nmsure 

or mi^t 

[meffe] 




* 

1 3 . mi|t 





migUngett 

jt’t’ geltngen 





ntiigcn, 

Pr. mag, 

[moa] 

I mo^tc 

modjte 

gemot^t 

MAY 

magft, mag ; 






mijgen, etc. 





miiffen, 

Pr. mufo 

.... 

mugtc ' 

muBle 

gcmu^t 

MUST 

mufjt, mu| ; 






miifien, etc. 





ue^tttcn, 

2. itimmft 

ntmm 

na^m 

.... 

genomwcn 

take 

3 . Jtimmt 

[tiel^me] 




itejtnctte 

— 


tyiuntc 

neun(e)te 

gcnanut 

NAME 






-ttcfctt 

see geitefen 





-nic§cjt 

see genieBeti 






— 



— 

gc^iftffen 

’whistle 






^jfJegcn,^ 

— 

— 

i>f(og 


ge^j^ogctt 

cherish 



[Pftag] 



lircifen,^ 

2. preif(ef)t 

.... 

| 3 ne§ 


gc^jricfcn 

PRAISE 

3 . pxeift 





gueUcK,® 

2. 

quia 


.... 

gcquoKctt 

gzish out 

3 . quiEt 






1. Old tiegeit ; hence, poetic forms, pres, and impv. feugft, teugt, Ie«g. 

2. Now regularly weak, except in perf* part. 

3. Now usually weak throughout. 

4. Usually weak ; now always, except in thisf^ense. 

5. Originally weak t now very rarely so. 6. As trans. U saakt weak. 
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INFIN. 

f* 

2, 3 SING PR. 

2 SING. 
JMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

' P. PART. 

r&djcn,^ 



[rodi] 

.... 

(gerod)en) 

avenge 






ratett,^ 

advise 

2. rdtft 

3. rat 


vict 

.... 

gcratett 

reifictt, 



vied 


gcncfieu 

RUB 






reiSctt, 

.... 




gcriffcn 

tear 






teiteii, 

RIDE 

% 

— 

ritt 


geritten 

tcnncit,® ' 



tamtic 

rcnn(e)te 

gerattttt 

RUN 






ricd^cri,^ 


— 

tod) 



gcrodjcn 

smell 






rtttgcn,® 

wrestle 

.... 


rang 

[rung] 

[xungc] 

gctuugctt 

tinneit, 

Jlovj 


— 

raim 

ronne 

tdnne 

gevonttcn 

rufcti,® 

call 

.... 

— 

ricf 

.... 

gerufen 

fniscn/ 

SALT 


— 

f 

— 

gcfnigcn 

^aufCJt,8 

dri?ik 

2. fdufft 

3. fduft 1 

— 


.... 

gcfoffcn 

faugcit,® 

j 

.... 

fog 

— 

gcfogcn 

SUCK 






create 


— 

mf 

— 

gcfi^offett 

f^atten,“ 

sound . 

. . B • 

i 

fOiotl 

• • • • 

gefiljolteB 

1 


it 

1. Now regularly weak, except (rarely) ia p. part. See rtei^eu. 

2. Sometimes weak pres., rateft, ratet 

3. Sometimes weak ; so always ia trans. io melt (iron, etc,). 

4. See tddien. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and irapv. xeud^tt, TceU(f)t, reudi. 

5. The trans. rtitgen O^titg) is weak ; except, occasionally, ummng, iimrurtgett. 

6. Weak forms rarely. 7. Weak, except in perf. part. 8. Also weak in pres. 

9. Also weak ; trans. Idugeit, to suc^io, always weak. * 10. Strong only in this sense 
ii. Now usually weak. 
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INFIN. 

2 , 3*SING. PR. 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ, 

P. PAR-jp, 

-f^e^en 

f^eibctt, 

s. gefc^e^eii 




gefr^icbctt 

part 






ft^eincK, 

— 

— 

ftS^ien 


gef(|teneti 

seem 







2. 

Wilt 


fdiotte 

gef^oiieti 

SCOLD 

3 . fcftitt 

2. fc^ierft 

[Wette] 

fester 

f(f|or 

fd)dlte 

gcft^orctt 

SHEAR 

fc^icfien, 

3. fd)iert 

.... 

ft^oB 

.... 

"gcfd^obeit 

SHOVE 






Wic6e»,“ 

2. fditefeeft 


Wst 

.... 

gef^offett 

SHOOT 

or 


fd^unb 

[fc^dnbe] 

gef^ttttbett 

flay 

fcftlofett, 

2 . 


[f^anb] 

fc^tief 

.... 

gefc^lafen 

SLEEP 

f^Iogen, 

3. fc^lloft 

2. f^lagft 



.... 

gefc^IogeB 

strike 

3. f^tagt 

. * * « 


* • • • 

gefi^li^en 

creep 








.... 


gefd^liffea 

whet 






Mleigen, 

2, 



e « . . 

gef^liffen 

SLIT 

or fd^leiSt 

.... 

fc^Ipff 

* M » • 

gefc^Ioffen 

SLIP 







2. fd^IieBeft 

.... ! 

Wt«s • 

« « « * 

gtfii^Ioffen 

shut 

or fd|lte|t 


fc^lang 

* * • « 

gef(i^ltt«gett 

SLING 

• 

i 





1. Often weak, except in p» part. 

2. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. fc|eu|t, 

3. Weak rarely, except in perf. part. 

4. Often weak, in sense t>i glide ; always in sense of to drag. 

5. Old (poetic) forms in pres, and impv.^' 01 eu^ft, 

6 . Old (poetic) forms in pres, and impv* fc§leu|t, fc|leu^ 
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IN FIN. 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. IN Die, 

P. SUBJ. 

P. PART, 

f(3^mei^en, 

.... 

• • * * 

i^mi§ 

» • « • 

gefc^miffctt 

dash 

2.fi^mtla(ef)t 


MnwIS 


gefc^mo^en 

MELT 

3 . 

s, frfinieben 




gefi^ttittcn 

cut 

f(j^neien,® 

• • * • 

• » • • 

[ft^nie] 

• • • • 

[gef(^me(e)it] 

SNpW 

, y* . 

— 


.... 

gef^nobctt 

SNORT ' 

• • « • 

« • < • 



gefti^rpben 

SCREW 

fc^retfcn,® 

2. f(^ricfft 

fc^ridC 

fc^ral 


gcft^roifcn 

de afraid 

3. fd)rtc!t 




gefi^ricbctt 

write 

fd^reictt, 

.... 

.... 

fi3^ne 


geft^rien 

cry 

.... 

.... 

fc^ritt 


gcfc^ritteit 

stride 

fi^rinbcn, 

(obsolete) 


f(j^iStnb 

fc^riittbe 

gcfi^ruttbcn 

crack 

.... 


f(3^rattb 


geft^rotett 

clip 

2. fd^tnierft 



fi^lpore 

gefi^ttJmtt 

fester 

3. f(^tntert 


Wtt*ieg 

fi^lpure 

gcfd^tuicgcu 

be silent 







1. Also weak ; as trans. properly (though not always) weak '' 

2. In this form now usually weak. 3 Usually and properly weak. 

4. Now usually fd^naufieit, with weak forms. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. 
fc^neufift, f(^neu6t, fd&iteuft. 

5. Usually weak. 

6. Usually erfdirecfeit, with also weak impv. erf(i&vede. As tca-ns. fn^hienf regulariy 
weak. 7. Weak, except, sometimes, in p^ part. .. 

8. Has also weak pres. — no impv. 9. As traus. silence, weak. 
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INFIN. 

2 , 3 SING. PR. 

2 SING. 

IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

P. PART. 


2 . 



• • 4 • 

gefj^ttjoliett 

SWELL 

3. fcImitCt 

[fc^tpette] 


fi^toomme 

gc= 

SWIM 

fi^luinben, 



[fd^tpomm] 

fc^manb 

fd)!t)amme 

f^todnbe 

fdjtoomnten 

gefiS^itmnben 

vanish 



[fi^tpunb] 

fdjmmig 

[fd)tpunbe] 

f^lpange 

gcfrfjiimugen 

SWING 

fdjttiorcit, 



[fdimung] 

frfjttior 

[fdiiDiinge] 

fditpure 

gcfi^ttjorcn r 

SWEAR 

2 fiefift 

rte5(e) 

ft^Wur 

m 

fdjtpore 

r 

gcfe^ed 

^ SEE 

fein, 

3 iieljt 
see pa?‘a- 

[fcfie] 




• be 

fcnbett,^ 

di^m (181) 


fanbte 

fenbete 

gefottbt 

SEND 






ficben,^ 

.... 


fott 


gefottctt 

boil 






fmgeit, 



fang 


gefungen 

SING 






filtfeit, 



fanf 

— 

gcfunfen 

SINK 

fiitncn,^ 



% 

fann 

fbnne 

gefonnen 

tkmk 

2 . ft|eft 


fai 

fdmte 

gcfeffen 

SIT 

fottcit. 

Pr. foil, 


fomc 

foICte 

gefottt 

SHALL 

flialtcn,® 

foKi't, foil; 
foUen, etc. 




gcf^attctt 

SPLIT 

t- 






1. As trans. weak ; also, rarely, as intrans., except in p. part. 

2. The impv. ftehe usually stands alone, or as interjection. 

3. Also weak throughout. 

4. Usually weak. ^ 

5. Rarely weak — chiefly in p. pagt. gefinnti as adj. 

6. Weak, except in p. part. 
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- 

INFIN? 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

I.MPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

P. PART. 




fpie 


gcfljjeit 

SPIT 






f|jinnc«, 



fpautt 

fponne 

gefpomtett 

SPIN 




fpdinie 



2 fplelBeft : 





SPLIT 







2. fpridjft 

fpric^ 



gefpvorfjett 

SPEAK 

13 fprii^t 

[fpred)e] 




fpri(!|cn,3 

2. fpriepeft 

— 

fpro^ 


geftJtoffctt 

SPROUT ^ 

or Ipriept 





f})riaaen, 



fprang 

— 

gefpruitgen' 

SPRING 

i 





ftedictt, 

2. 


fta^ 


geftoc^ctt 

prick 

3. ftidjt 






2. ftictft 


ftaf 


[ilcftDcfeii] 

STICK 

1 3. ftidt 








ftaitb 

ftiinbe 

geftanbcn 

STAND 



[ftunb] 

ftiinbe 


ftc^len, 

2. 


m 

ftblile 

geftoI){eii 

STEAL 

3. ftieiiU 

[ftel)fej 

imi] 

\tat)U 


fteigcn, 


— 



gcfitegett 

mount 






fterficn, 

2. fth'Pft 

fttrh 

fiarB 

ftiirhe 

geftorben 

die 

3. ftirPt 

[fterPe] 


ftdrPe 


fticficn,® 

i • • • * 


ftofi 


geftofictt 

scatter 






ftittfen, 



ftanf 

ftanfe 

gcftunlett 

STINK 




ftiinfe 


ftogcn, 

1 2. fti5|(ef)t 

.... 

ftteft 

i 

geftogcjt 

push 

i 3. ftbpt 



.... 

gcftriiS^cn 

STROKE 







1, Also weak throughout. 

2, Also weak — and now rare. 

3, Old (poetic) forms in pres, anc^mpv. 

4, Usually weak throughoin, 

5, Also weak* Old (poetic) forms in pres, and impv. fteuBft, fteuht, fteu6. 
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INFIN. 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

3 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

P. PART.r 

ffcrciten, 

» • # * 


ftritt 

.... 

gcftrittctt 

STRIVE 






ttaqeUf 

2. tragft 

.... 

tmg 

— 

gctragen 

carry 

treffcn, 

3. txagt 

2 . triffft 

triff 

traf 


getru^ett 

kit 

treifieit, 

3. trip 

[treffe] 

triefi 


getnebctt 

DRIVE 






trcten, 

2 . trittft 

tritt 

trat 

— 

j^ctreten 

step 

triefen,^ 

3. tritt 

[trete] 

toff 


gctoffctt 

DRIP 






ttinfeit, 

.... 

.... 

tranf 

— 

getrunfctt 

* DRINK 






triigeTt,^ 

.... 

.... 

ttog 


getrogett 

cheat 






tnn,^ 

Pr. tue, 

tu(e) 

tat 


getan 

DO 

tierberBcn, 

tuft, tut; 
tun, etc. 
i 2. uerhtrhft 

herbtrb 

uetbarB 

berbiirbe 

tjcrborbctt 

spoil 

Uerbne|cn^ 

3. tierbirht 

2. herbriefeeft 


tierbrbg 

[herbarbe] 

ticrbroffcn 

vex 

Jicrgeffett^ 

tfrherbrie|t 
2. bergipft, 

hergit 

bcrgd^ 


sergeffcn 

FORGET 

3. betgip 

[bcrgep] 

HxUv 


tjcrtatctt 

lose 

2. lt}a(^f(ef)t 




gcttiaiS^fett 

grow 

3. toaci^ft 






If Now usually weak. Old (poetic) forms in pres, and impv. treufft, tteuft, treilf. 

а. Old trtegen ; kence old (poetic) forms in pres, and impv, treugft, treugt, treu§. 

$, Irregular. See paradigm (155). In popular phrase tdt is often used for foi, as 
atudl. with iafin. Impv. tu chiefly colloquial. 

4. Old- (poetic) forms in pres, and impv. Jj^ethreu^t, hetbreul;. 

5. Old form, herlteTeit; hente still occasionally* the p. part. Dertefett* 

б . Rarely weak in pres. 
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INFIN.' 

2, 3 SING. PR. 

2 SING. 
IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P. SUBJ. 

P. PART. 

iniigcn,^ 

see loiegen 





» WEIGH 






ioafi^cn,2 

2. toafd5(ef)t 

.... 


.... 

gemafd^ctt 

WASH 

3. 






.... 

.... 

mh 


ge)x*oBe« 

WEAVE 






-ttjcgett 

tueid^en,^ 

see betoegeit 




gcttiti^en 

yifld 

■\ 





ttictfen, 



touB 

.... 

getoicfen 

show 






mubcn,® 



tottttbtc 

inenbete 

gc«jcnbt 

turn 






wcrBctt, 

2. tbirhft 

toir6 

ttiarB 

tourbe 

gcttiorBen 

sue 

3. ibirht 

[tnerfie] 


toaxbe 

fejerben,® 

2 hJtrft 

toerbe 

toufbe 

toiirbe 

gettjorben 

become 

3, ftjtrb 


matb 


toorben 

ttierfen, 

2, ibirfft 

lotrf 

ttiarf 

toiirfe 

getojorfen 

throw 

3. tcirft 

[toerfc] 

> 

toarfe 


ttitegett/ 

— 

— 



gettJogeif 

WEIGH 



n 



stiinbettr 


— 

teianb 

— 

geniunbcn 

WIND 






-ttjmjteit 

iuitrett,® 

j'if^gelDtniTen 




(geioorren) 

iafigle 






ttJxffctt, 

Pr. 


tougte 

touBte 

gctoult 

know 

toei|; 
toiffen, etc. 






1. Usually luiegeil ; both often weak ; luageit usually transitive. 

2. Rarely weak in pres. 

3. Usually weak — always, except in sense of weave. 

4. Always weak in sense of soften (from adj. toeti^). 

5. Also weak throughout. 

6. Jijarb is used only in the singular ; tnorb^ only as passive auxiliary, or poetically. 

7. See iDhgeit* The two are equivalent forms, itjiegen more usual. 

8. Weak, except, rarely, in p. part. ; usually as ad}. 
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INFIN. 

2, 3 SING, PR. 

2 SING. 

IMPV. 

P. INDIC. 

P SUBJ. 

P. PART,, 

tuoUcjt, 

WILL 

Pr. luiil, 
tuitlfc ttjilt; 
tooffen, etc. 

mo tie 

moHte 

mottle 

gemoUt 


1 




gcfjte^ett 

accuse 


i 




Steven,! 



SOB 


gesogetf . 

draw 






SttJttigcit, 

force 

« • « * 


SWmtB 


gestiJuttgett 


I. Old (poetic) forms, pres, and impv. seuc^ft, 5eUcf)t, SCUdf). 


' General Remark. — The classification of strong verbs (page 320) — 
and especially the forms of vowel sequence (§150) — will be found helpful 
for practice. Other classifications might also be given (as in some other 
grammars). But, after all, no classification can relieve the necessity of 
learning most of the verbs as individuals. How this may best be done is 
a question of method, for each teacher to decide. But at any rate, the 
habit should early be formed of verifying the conjugation of each verb as 
met with, and of consulting the Alphabetical List in all cases of doubt. 
In this way the most important verbs, which are of frequent use, may be 
soon learned without painful effort. 



GERMAN HANDWRITING [Sdjrtft]. 


The Liarge Alphabet. 


A,B C D E F G 





I J K L 


M 





The Small Alphabet. 
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German Handwriting. 



f f 

+1^ rk SS SZ = SS tZ 


Note. -» As has been stat^, p. x, it is not ne*;essa^ - at least not at first -- to wnte 
the German Sckrzfi. But it may become necessary to learn to read it. This can be done 
only by practice in rea<Bng actual handwriting. As an introduction, a few pages of the 


^cj5t?'z//will be added. 
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VOCABULARIES. 



ABBREVIATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. 


acc^ accusative 
adj\, adjective 
adv., adverb 
comp.^ comparison 
conj.^ conjunction 
daty dative 
gen.^ genitive 
imp.^ impersonal 
inir,^ intransitive 


irregular 
pers,^ person 
//., plural 
prep,^ preposition 
pron.^ pronoun 
subj\<, subjunctive 
*?., strong verb 
f,, auxiliary fcitt 
tr.i transitive 


A dash (— ) indicates the repetition of the title word. The genitive 
of nouns is indicated when it differs from the nominative, the plural is 
indicated whenever the noun has one. Thus: *2lbenb, ber^ -8, —6 = ber 
Slbettb ; gen. sing. ^benb§ ; nom. pi. Stbenbe. ^ indicates vowel modifi- 
cation. Separable compounds with verbs are indicated by a hyphen (:=), 
as, ab^fa'^rett ; inseparables are written as one word. Accents are given 
when considered necessary. Main accents are marked secondary ac- 
cents \ 

The parts of speech are named only in case of double uses of the 
same word, or when the English equivalent might possibly be ambiguous. 

Adverbs, unless of special form, are included under the adjectives. 



VOCABULARIES. 


german-english. 


off, away, down, 

bcr, -e, evening; am 

^ in the evening. 

clBer, but, however. 
aJ=f4te«, j-r t° start; (of a 
’vessel) to saU. 
ofigefeffeit, asmount! 
oS^tteftwett, S; to take off, away. 
a6»f(t)ti*cn, to send off. 

to copy. 

oB'fi^en, .S'., to asmount. 
n^, ah; oh; alas. 

Odlt, eight; in — 2agen,in aweek; 

^eute iiBer — SCage, to-day week. 
«*ten auf (acc-), to pay heed to. 

Oi^tje^tt, eighteen. 
ittbSDfot', her, -cn, -en, lawyer, ad- 
vocate. ^ » 

all, every; gone; mein ®elb tjl 
— , my money is gone, 
aficitt'f ad/.y adv.y alone, only. 
conj.y but, yet. 
everything, all. 

adv,y as, than; €onj\ as, when, 
dfo, therefore, so, accorchiigly. 
dt, old; comp. 
dtettt, to age, grow old. 
tttti = an bem* 

Stmctifa^lter, ber, / Ameri- 

can. 

Stmcnia'ncntt, bte, -tietl, Ameri- 
can woman. 

B5I 


Ott, p'f'^p' near, on 

to, alongside of, by. 
an^Setteit, to bark at. 

Otl4Ittfctl, to look at, glance at. 
att-brtngcn, irr.y to apply, fasten, 
anber, other; unter — em, among 
other things. 

anbetS, differently, otherwise. 
Cttbcrt^alb, one and a half.^ 
an^crfcnnctt, irr.y to acknowledge,^ 
att^fangen^ 6*., to begin, commence. 
attgcfd)toollen, swollen. 
an*fommcn, s. f., to arrive. 

bie, arrival, 
an^teben, to address. 

bie, -en, answer, 
ant'bjortctt, to answer. 

$ltt5Ug, ber, -S, suit of clothes, 

ber, ^ apple. 

bic, -n, drug-store. 
tC^rxl', ber, -S, April. 

Slrbctt, bic, -cn, work, labor, 
ar'bcitcn, to work. 

^ir^beitcr, ber, — , workman. 

^m, ber, -e§, -e, arm. 
arm, poor; comp. 

^rt, bte, -cn, kind, manner, 
artig, well-behaved, 
an^, also, even, 

auf, P'^^P* dcLi% and acc.y on, upon, 
at; to, for; adv.y open, 
anf'erftanbett, risen. 

^ttufgabc, bie, -n, task, exercise. 
auf=gc^ett, *5*. f., to rise. 
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Ottfgefeffctt, mount 1 
mtf=^altcn, to* stop; ftc^ — , to 

Stay, tarry. 
attf=ttta^Ctt, to open. 
3lufmcr!'fantfeit, bie, attention. 
auffi^CU, S.t to mount (a horse, 
etc.). 

mtf=fi>rtngcjt, S. f., to spring up, 

jump up, 

ouf=fte’^ctt, S. f., to get up, rise. 
aufM'teigen, S. f., to arise: to 

mount. 

f., to wake up. 
ba3, -It, eye. 

f au^, dat.^ out of, from, of. 

ber, ^e, expression. 
att^sfragClt, to crossquestion. 
OU^^gcbett, s., to spend. 
au^=gc^ett, S. f., to go out. 
mtl^gefticgctt, all out! 

ber, foreigner. 

att^=fc^ett, S,, to appear, look. 
dat.y besides. 

au|ct^alb, prep, gen., outside, 
gttlcrft, extremely. 
fltt^=)pcrfattfeit, to sell out. 

externally, outside ; 
— ierneii, to learn by heart 

fiaifett, -S'., to bake. 

Mittf ber, -S, — , baker. 

Babctt, to bathe. 

mMtx, ber, the Badeker 
guide-book. 

Sal^ttBcamtC {adj.-noun), ber, rail- 
road official. [tion. 

ber, railroad sta» 


Balb, soon; nearly. 

S3anb, ber, -eS, volume. 

SBanb, ba§, -e§, ^tx, ribbon, 
battge, frightened, anxious. 

S3anf, bie, bench. 

SBauf, bie, -eit, (money-) bank. 
S3cfe, bie, -Tl, female cousin, 
baucn, to build. 

^aucr, ber, -n, farmer.* pi. — j 
builder. 

^attcrttliitittttcl, ber, — , clod- 
hopper. 

SB aunt, ber, tree. 

SBannt^ett, ba^, little tree. 

Bcantttjortcn, to answer, 
bcbaneu, to till, cultivate, 
bcfe^leit, -S'., to command, order, 
ficftubctt, S., fid) — , to be. 
ficgegneu {dat) f., to meet (by 
chance). 

begittlten, -S’., to begin, commence, 
bcgrabctt, S., to bury, 
bcgriijieu, to greet, welcome, 
bc^altctt, S., to keep, 
rbc^aubcin, to treat, 
bci, prep, dat., by, near, at, with, 
at the house of, in; — attebeni, 
in spite of all that. 

Bcibc, pL, both ; bie -ii, the two. 
befanitt, known. 

Bcfommcn, -S’., to get, receive. 
belcUi^ten, to illuminate, light up. 
Begueat, comfortable, convenient. 
Bcrcit, ready; prepared. 

SBerg, ber, -e§, ~e, hill; mountain, 
to report, 
bef^^aftigt, busy. 

SBef^aftigitttg, btc, -en, occupa- 
tion. 
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ficfl^reiieit, S., to describe. 

feefc^tt, S.i to examine, scrutinize. 

^efouber^, especially. 

fieffet, better. 

beft, best. ' 

beftrafen, to punish. 

ber, -e, visit; pm 
on a visit. 

to visit, 
beten, to pray. 

betrancn, S., to amount to; fidj — , 

, to behave. 

SBctt, ba^, -e§‘^-en, bed. 

ber, -g; — , beggar, 
bcp^tcn, to pay. 

23icr, ba§, -e, beer. 

SBicrttJirt, ber, ~e, bar-keeper, 
^ilb, ba§, -er, picture, image. 

S3itbcrbu^, bae, -e§; picture- 
book. 

SBilb^auer, ber, , sculptor. 
SSittet', ba§, -§ and -'te, ticket, 

cheap. 

bhuten, within. 

p'ep, ac£,, till, up to ; conj., un^ 
til. 

SBittc, bte, -it, request, 
bittc, please. 

Bitten, S, (um), to ask, beg (for). 
BleiBcn, S, j., to remain, slay. 
25teiftift, ber, ~§, -e, penoil, lead- 
pencil. 

Biill^en, to bloom. 

SStume, bie, -it, flower. 

^OOt, ba§, --e§, -e and ^otc, boat. 
Bratt^ett, to need, want. 

Brcd^cit, to break. 

Breit, broad. 

Brcnncn, irr., to bum. 


Brief, ber, -eS, -B-e, letter. 

Bringen, irr., to bring. 

Brnt, ba§, -e'S, -e, bread, loaf of 
bread. 

Briitfc, bie, -tt, bridge. 

Bruber, ber, brother. 

Buc^, ba§, -e§, -^er, book. 
But^^anbhmg, bte, -eti, book-store. 

(S^Cttt, ber, cent. 

d^Briftn^, i, Christ, 
d^mt^e, ba§, car (pas'benger 

car). ^ 

(Sottfine, bie, -n, cousin (female). 

bn, adv.i there, here, then ; cmj.^ as, 
since; when. 

baBei', at it; at the same time. 

ba§, -e§, -“er, roof, 
bttfiir', for it, 
bal)Cr', therefore. 
baBitt^ thither, there, away, 
ba'mat^, at that time. 

^amc, bie, ~n, lady. 

bamit', adv,, with that, therewith; 

cojij.^ in order that, that 
boitfen, dat.^ to thank, 
bautt, then. 

bnranf , thereupon, on it 
bflrin^, thereig, in it. 
bttritttt', therefore, for that reason, 
barmi'ter, among them, undej 
them or it. 
bafcfBft; there. 

conj.^ that, so that 
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beitt, pass, adj.y tby ; {g^n. of hu), 
of thee. 

bcnfctt, irr., to think, 
benn, conj., for. 

betjctltge, that one ; — tDClc^er, he 
who. 

berfelbe, the same, he, etc, 
bc^l^atb, therefore, 
beutf^, adj^ German. 

^Cttff^Ittttb, bag, Germany, 
^tatnant', ber, -en, ~en, dia- 
mond. 

ber, -eg, -e, thief, 
bicfcr,* -e, -eg, this, the latter, 
bag -eg, -e, thing, 
bt&tbic'rctt, to divide. 
bb(i^, yet, after all ; usod for empha- 
sis: tun @ie eg bod), do do it I 
— nid^t, surely not. 
tot, ber, -g, -en, doctor. 
^s^VidV, ber, -g, -g, dollar, 
bonnctn, to thtmder. 

^^otf, bag, -eg, "“er, village, 
bott, there, yonder, 
bott^ljtn, thither, there, over there. 
bratt|en (barangen), outside, 
btei, three. 
btCtetlet, three kinds, 
btct5c|tt, thirteen, 
btcfd^cn, -5’., to thrash. 

bag, -g, — f third (part), 
btitteng, thirdly, 
butnm, stupid, 
bttttfcl, dark. ^ 
btttd|, prep, acc.y through, by, by 
means of. 

bfttfctt, *Vr., may, to be allowed; 
id^ barf, I may {neg.^ must 
not). 


cBeit, adj,^ even, level; adv.^ just, 
even ; — fo fel^r, just as much. 
(Srfc, bie, -n, comer. 
ebcJ, noble. 
cBc, conj.^ before. 
efitCtt, to honor. 

honest. 
cUctt, to hurry. 

cinott'ber, one another. [ine, 
ein=Bilbcn, fid^ — , ( dat,\ to imag- 
^ittbntrf, ber, -g, impression, 
ettlfttd^, simple, simply. '* 
eitt'gcfticgcn, all aboard ! 
ciuigc, several. 

eittigermcgett, to some extent, 
somewhat. 

Ctn=fattf cn, to purchase ; to make 
purchases. 

em4abeit, ^s*., to invite, 
citt'mal, once, one time, 
citttttttl', once on a time, just. 

bag, , the mul- 
^ tiplication table. 
cttt=rid^fcn, to arrange, 
eht-fdftlafctt, S, f., to fall asleep, 
ciitsfcljcu, S,f to perceive, 
einsftcigcn, S. f., to get in, 
citt^teigctt, ah aboard I 
cin^ig, only. 

bic, -en, railroad, 
©itelfcit, bie, -en, vanity, 
e^eitb, wretched, 
elf, eleven. 

(^latent, bte, parents. 

*5’., to recommend; — 
(Bie ntic§ §crrn ©♦, remember 
me to Mr. S. 
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(gttbC, ba«, end. 

©ttgiittbcr, ber, — English 

man. 

ber, , grandson, 
bie, -nen, granddaughter. 
CntBrcmieJt, irr. f., to catch fire, 
entpie^en, *S’. f., to flee from, 
eiitge'gen^ge'fjen, f., to go to 

meel; go towards, 
entiattg, along. 
etttlajfCtt, ‘S'., to dismiss. 
cutfd)ttlbtgen, to excuse. 
etttfte^Ctt, s, U lo arise, 
etttjiirft; enraptured, charmed, 
crfiarmctt, ftc^ — {gen), to have 
mercy (on). 

(grbc, bie, ~n, earth, ground, 
creilett, to overtake, 
crfa^reit, *5'., to experience; to 
hear, learn. 

(grfa^rttttg, bie, -en, experience; 

au§ — , from experience, 
crfiittett, to fulfil, 
cr^altctt, ‘S'., to receive, 
crittttcrtt, — {gen), to remem^f 
ber. 

crfcnnctt, irr., to recognize, 
ertaubeu {dat. ^ers), to allow, per- 
mit. 

ba§,-fe§,‘'fc, experience, 

event. 

(Srma^ttttng, bie, -eit, admonition. 
crrci^CJl, to attain, to reach. 
crfiSftlogcn, S, to slay, 
crfi, first ; adv., only, just, 
firstly. 

crftetc, ber, the former, 
crtrtttfctt, *5*. f., to drown. 

Ct^al^lcit, to relate, tell. 


cffeit, S., to eat, 

ba«," dining* 

room, 

ettJtg, ever, eternal; auf — , for 
ever. 

fasten, S. f. and 1^,, to travel; 
drive, ride (in a vehicle, etc.). 

ber, -eg, -“e, case ; tm — e, in 
case, 

faUeit, ‘S', f., to fall. 

conj., in case, 
gatni'lte, bie,--ii, family, 
faui, lazy, idle. 

fjcbcr, bie, -n, pen, feather. , 
imp-t to lack, to be want* 
ing; c§ mir an {acc), I am 
lacking in. 
fclerlt^, solemn, 
fctn, fine; genteel. 

^einb, ber, -eS, -e, enemy. 

^clb, ba§, ~e§, -er, field, 
jjcnftcr, ba§, -8, — , window, 
fertig, finished, ready ; — tnerben, 
to get done, 
fjcttcr, ba8, -8, — , fire, 
finben, *5'., to find. 

bie, -n, bottle, 
fjfctfrf), ba8, ~e8, meat, 
fleipg, industrious, diligent, 
ber, -68, ^ffe, river. 

ba8, -8, little river, 
rivulet. • 

fnJgCtt, f. {dat), to follow. 
fort=fa^rett^ *5'., to continue, 
fragen, to ask; e8 fragt ft(^, it is a 
question. 
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^rottlretc^, bag, -8, France, 
fjrojt, bte, -cn, ■woman, wife; Mrs. 
granlein, ba§, -8, — , young lady ; 

Miss, 
fret, free. 

ftei=ft>set^en, S., to acquit, 
fremb, strange, foreign; {adj.-noun). 
Stranger. 

frcffctt, .S'., to eat (like an ani- 
mal). 

grcubc, bte, -n, joy. 

frcttcn, fic^ — / to rejoice, be glad; 

eg freut I am glad, 
greuttji, ber, -eg, -c, friend. 
^reUttbUt^, friendly, kind, 
fjtrcunbfc^aft, bte, -en, friendship. 
f^CUUbfjJ^aftU^, friendly, 
griebc, ber, -ng, -ti, peace, 
friercn, s., to freeze ; eg frtert mtd), 

I am cold, 

bte, -en, respite, time, 
froft, glad, 
friil), early. 

friiier, earlier; former; adv,, 
formerly. 

^rii()fiitg, ber, -g, -e, spring. 

bag, -g, -e, breakfast, 
fril^ftttifcn, to breakfast. 

to feel, 
fiil^reti, to lead. 

Wsig, fifty, 
fiir, for- 

Prft, ber, -en, -cn, prince, 
giirffccntum, bag -g, ^r, principal- 
ity. ^ 

gut, ber, -eg, ^6^, foot ; ju — , on 
foot. 


guns, whole, all, entire; {adv. 
gar, very ; — nid)tg, nothing at aU; 

— nic^t, not at all. 

Oiarten, ber, -g, ^ garden. 

(partner, ber, -g, gardener, 
geben, s., give ; eg gtbt, there is or 
are. r 

^efiirgc, bag, -g, — , mountains, 
chain of mountains, 
gcfiorctt, bom. 

^ebaufe, ber, -ng,^n, thought. * 
gebairifCtttJOfi', thoughtful; deep 
in thought. 

gebenfen, irr. {gen.), to remember, 
gec^rt, honored; — cr §err, dear 
Sir. 

gefalfcu, *5*. {dai.), to please, 
gefattigft, adv., please, be so kind, 
gegen, prep, acc., towards, against, 
in comparison with. 

^cgcub, bte, -eu, region, district, 
gegeufeitig, mutual. 

,4ctcu, .S', u to go, walk. 
ge^or(3^eu, dat., to obey, 
geprctt, to belong. 

(^clb, bag, -eg, -er, money, 
(^clbforge, bte, -n, money cares, 
©clc'gcul^cit, bte,-en, opportunity, 
gcle^i't, learned. [ceed. 

gcltngcit, s. f., imper. dat., to sue* 
(S5cntac^, bag, -eg, ^er, apartment 
^ma% ber, -g, -e, husband, 
bie, -nett, wife. 

(Scmalbe, bag; -g, — , painting, 
geutaft, prep^ according to. 
gcuau, accurately, closely, exactly. 
^Cttfcr @cc, ber, -g, lake Geneva. 
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gettttg, enough. 

bas, -4, -e, luggage, 
gerabe, straight; just, 

gertt or gcrttc, gladly. 

ba?, -e, business. 

gefiJiel^cn, -S’, f., to happen. 

brother and sister ; 
brothers and sisters. 

(^efe^f ba§, »e€, -e, law. 
geftcrn, yesterday, 
gcftng^ adj\, of yesterday, 
g^ttit^, certain; certainly, for cer- 
tain. 

getob^ltitc^l, general, common. 

ba§, ~e§, glass ; — Saf-* 

ter, glass of water. 

@iattbe, ber, -ti€, belief, faith. 
glauheJt, dat. offers., to believe, 
glcif^, like, equal ; adv.^ at once, 
©lilcf, ba§, -C§, luck, happiness, 
glittfcil, f., imp. {dat.\ to succeed. 
glii(flii^, happy. 
gJiicfltt^crnjcife, luckily, 
gitttbig, gracious, kind. 

^Ottf ber, -e§, God ; ^ev, gods. ^ 
©ottCiSbienft, ber, -e§, -e, divine 
service, 
gratt, grey. 

gro§, big, large, tall; ccmp. gro:» 

gftr, gtogt 

^to|muttet, bte, grandijiother. 
(^ro§batet, ber, grandfather, 
(^runb, ber, ~e§, h, ground, reason, 
griilt, green. 

(Srui, ber, -eS, greeting, com- 
pliment. 

gril^ett, to greet; send love or com- 
pliments. 

gitt/ good, kind ; adv., well. 


$aar, ba§, -e, (a) hair ; pi. bie 
§aare, the hair, 
l^abertt, to quarrel, find fault. 
Iftageltt, to hail. 

half ; — balf past five. 

$a(ffe, bie, -n, half, 
l^aften, S.^ to hold ; — fiir, to con- 
sider; e0 l^alt it is 

hard. 

$attb, bie, ^e, hand. 

Iiaubein, to act. 

^anbgetjaif, ba§, -e, haad-bag- 

gage. 

^attbiftttBctt, to handle. 

^anbfi^u^, ber, -e, glove, 
^mibtui^, ba§, -c§, ^er, towel, 
^angett or pngctt, S.^ to hang, 
pngen, ir., to hang. 

^apic^, ugly. 

ba§, -e§, -^er, head ; chief. 
ba§, ~eS, -^er, house; tiac^ 
— e, home ; §u — e, at home, 
bie, -en, house-door, 
befieu, S.i to lift. 

^Cft, ba^, -e6,-^~e, copy-book, 
violent. 

Iftctrafcn, to marry. 

!^ei|en, S., to be called ; to bid, 
fetter, cheerful. 

^elbf ber, -en, ~en, hero. 

^Clfcn, S. (dat), to help. 

light, bright. 
i^tXf hither, here. 

S., to pull out. 
§crhft^ ber, -eS, ~e, autumn, 
^ercitt', in (towards the speak- 
er). 
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!^eretn=fi)«ttnen, W to come in, 
enter. 

5cr=laufen, s. to run along. 

§C*r, bet, -It, -ett, lord; master; 

gentleman; Mr. 
glorious. 

lucrum', um — , round about. 

s. f., to come 

around. 

]^ertt»'=trogen, s., to carry round. 

ba«, -enS, -cit, heart. 

Ijeulcn, bowl. 

iftvdtf tO”day ; — morgen, this 
morning, 
here. 

l^icrtjer, hither, here, 
l^tt, thither, away, off. 

^inbcmi^r ba§, -feS, -fe, obsta- 
cle. 

hi (away from speaker). 
s, i, to fall in. 
^incitt-geftctt, •S', f., to go in. 
^itt4cgctt, to lay down; ft(^ — / to 
lie down, 
limfe^en, 
sit down. 

bic, -cn, regard; in ciner 
— , in one respect. [hind, 

l^intctf, prep. acc. and dat.f be- 
^^intcrge^Ctt, •S’., to deceive, 
l^mtcrlaflcn, to leave behind; 
to bequeath. 

-S'., to throw down. 
Job. 

f}0^f high; eamp.f l?b^cr, "^6(^(1. 
pd^fien^, at the highest, at most, 
l^offctt, to hope. 

]^0{fctttU^ , adz^^ it is to be hoped, 
I hope, etc. 


^offttung, bic, -cn, hope. 

polite, courteous, 
p^cr, higher. 

to fetch, bring. 
m, ■‘^er, wood, 
prctt, to hear. 

§ofc, bte, -n, trousers. 

ba§, ~§, hotel, 
pretty, handsome. 

$Uttb, bcr, -eS, -e, dog. 

^ttttbert, bas, -8, -e, a hundred, 
^ungrig, hungiy. 

§ttfar', ber, -en, -m, hussar, 
^ufa'renun'tcroffisicr', non-com- 
missioned officer of hussars. 

$ttt, ber, -e8, “e, hat. 

3 . ' 

i^r, i^re, i^r, foss. adj., hen 

their. 

Si^r, poss, adj., your. 

poss. pron., yours ; bie — en, 
your family; your folks. 

#iim — lit bem. 
imwer, always, ever, 
ttlf p'^^p' ^^<3? acc,, in; into, 

iubcm', whilst; while, 
imnit'teit, prep, gett., in the midst 
of. 

inner, iniirard, inner, 
inner^dib, prep, gen., -within. 

}u§ = in bas, into the. 
gnfeft', bas, -8, -en, insect, 
gfttfet, bie -n, island, 
intereifnnt', interesting, 
itten, ftc^ — , to be mistaken. 
tStn'Iien, ba8, -8, Italy. 
ita'Iieniff^, Italian. 
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ia, yes ; why ; to be sure, etc. 
jagen, to chase, hunt. 
ba§, -e, year, 

yes certainly. 

jcbcnnanit, everybody, 

jebod), however. 
icmaf^,^^ever. 

jeinailb, -e^, somebody, anybody, 
jener, jetic, {cne§, that, the for- 
mer. 

oil the other 

side (o^). 

je^ig, adj., present, 
jetjt, now. 

gugctib, bie, youth ; ijou — an, 
from youth up. 
iung, young ; comp, 

3mtgc, ber, -n, -n, boy. 

Stttti, ber, June. 

^atfcr, ber, , emperor, 

^ajiitc, bte, -u, cabin, 
fait; cold; comp.^, 
fiim^fcn; to fight. 

^arl, Charles. 
faufciT; to buy. 

Uattfmamt; ber, -^er or tan^ 
teute, merchant. 
lauW; scarcely, 
feitt; o,dj„, no, not any. 
fcincr; no one, none, 
fcine^iueg^; by no means. 
femtCit; zVr., to know; — Ictnett, 
to get to know, become ac- 
quainted with. 


^crl; ber, -e§, -e, feliow% 

^ittb; ba§; ~e§, -et, child. 

^trc^e, bie, ~n, church. 

Piaffe, bie, “H; class. 

^tcib, ba§;-e§,-er, garment, dress; 

'pl.y clothes, 
fleilt, small, little, 
flingeln, to ring the bell, 
flug, clever, -wise, prudent. 

^nabC; ber, -n, -ti, boy. 

Coffer, ber, , trunk, 
fonttitanbic^rett, to comma 
famntCtt; S, f., to come. 

ber, -e, king. 

^ottigttt, bie, -nen, queen, 
^ottig^ftttb; ba§, -e§, -er, royal 
child. 

founeU; zVr., can, to be able. 

ber, -e§, -“e, head, 
^orref^joubeus^, bie, -en, corre- 
spondence; — fii^ren, to carry 
on correspondence, 
fortigte'rcn, to correct, 
foftbav, costly, precious, 
frattf, ill, sick. 

^fattfI)Ctt, bie, -en, illness, sicb 
ness. 

frie^Clt; *5". to creep. 

bie, -n, kitchen. 

^udicn, ber, — , cake. 
^iii^Ctttur, bie, -en, kitchen-door 
bie, -^e, cow. 
fill)!; cool. 

Summer, ber, grief, 

bie, -“e, set. 

^’uuftlcr, ber, — , artist. 

^ttnftfadjC; bie -n, work of art. 
^ttttftffabf; bie, -“e, town of art 
fttr5, short; comp, 
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la^cltt, to smile. 
lad]Ctt, to laugh. 

Saben, ber, shop, store. 
Samm, ba§, -e^3/-“er, lamb. 

£atth, -e§, -^er, land; auf bem 
— e, in the country. 

Iflubcn, U to land. 

£au'be^gcfc^\ ba§, -c, law of 
the country. 

iangt comp.^\ —tfadv.y fox 

a long time. 

lang^f alongside of. 

^langfam^ slowly, 
lattgtucilctt, fid) — , to have a dull 
, time, to be bored, 
fangtocilig, tedious, wearisome, 
la^ctt, s,, to let ; to cause ; to per- 
mit ; to have (a thing done), 
lattfett, ^S*. f., to run. 
taut, loud. 

according to. 
lautcr, adv , nothing but. 

£cbcn, ba§, , life, 

SebetPOlli, bas, -e, farewell. 
Icgctt, to lay. 

£ct)i*cr, ber, — t teacher. 

bie,- — ttcn, woman teach- 
er. 

easy, light. 

leib, e§ tut tuir — , I am sorry, 
leibett, to suffer, 
letber, unfortunately. 

IcifiCtt, ^S*., to lend.* 

Icife, softly, gently. 

£eftiottV bie, -en, lesson. 

Icrnen, to leam. 

Jcfeu, to read. 


£efeftil(f, bas, -e§; -e, selection for 
reading. 
it%if last, 
letter, latter. 

£cutc, bie,//., people. 

Hcb, dear; ~ l)aben, to be fond 
of, like. 

Hcbcn^ to love. 

Ueber, comp, adv., rather ; ant 
Uebfteu ; id) gcl)e am Uebften, I 
prefer (above all) to go. 

£icb, ba§, -er, song. 

£tc'berbttd)\ ba§, -e§, -^er, book^ of 
songs. 

ftcgctt, *9., to lie. 

£i'Uc, ble, -n, lily. 

£ob, ba§, praise, 

lobcn, to praise. 

lo^neit, to pay, reward; to be 
worth while, 
fiigctt, S., to lie. 

£uft, ble, ^e, desire, inclination; 

— l}aben, to care, 
luftig, merry. 

6 

tttaj^cn^ to make, do. 

btc, -“C, power. 

50flab«^e«, ba§, -3, — , girl, maiden. 

maXf ber, -cS, -en, May. 

gjldl, '‘ba§, -e«, -e, time; ^um er. 

^ for the first time, 
mat (for eiumal), once ; !omm — 
ber, just come here; — 

gmblf, six times twelve. 
maUVr ber, — / painter, 

tttdtt, one, people, they, etc.; 
jagt, it is smd. 
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mauc^er, many a; //. many. 
SJZaugtl, ber, ^ defect; — an, 
lack of. 

SlJlantt, ber, -“er, man, husband. 

S)larie', Mary. 

SSiarf, bte, — , mark (coin equal to 
about 25 cents). 

5!}lomor, ber, -^3, marble. 

bie, -eil, medicine. 

§}Zcer, ba§, -e3, ~e, sea; am — e, 
by the sea. 

more; nid)t — , no more, no 
longer. ^ 
mc^rcrc; several. 

9Jlcilc, bte, -n, mile, 
mcilt, ^oss. adj , my; gen. of proft., 
of me. 

nteiucu, to mean, think, 
tnciucr, poss. pron., mine ; gen., of 
me. 

mcinerfett^, for my part. 
5)lcimtttg, bte, -en, opinion, 
ntcift, most, 
ntciftcitig, mostly. 

5Dlciobie', bte, -n, tune, melody. 
9Jlcttf(i|, ber, -en, ~en, man, human 
being ; fellow. 

SIJHmt'tC, bie, -it, minute, 
tniprau^l^ctt/ to misuse, 
mit,** p‘>'sp‘ with, along with ; 
adv., along. 

mtt=6rntgett, irr., to bring along. 
mtt= 3 CpW, S. f., to go along. 
9 }?itglteb, ba§, -e§, -er, member. 
SyiiftC, bie, -It, middle. 

irr., may (possibility); to 

like. 

— lange, as long as pos- 
sible. 


ber, ~e, month, 
ber, -§, -e, Monday. 
9.)lorge«, ber, -3, — , morning, 
morgen, to-morrow, 
morgen^, of a morning; in the 
morning, 
miibe, tired. 

Mmtb, ber, -e3, -e, mouth. 
SOlufchim, ba§, -3, SDlufeen, mu- 
seum. 

muffen, irr., must, to be obliged 
to ; to have to. 

SD^tttter, bte, ■“, mother. 

no^, prep, dat., to ; after ; accor(^ 
ing to ; — §au]e, home. 

ber, -3, -n, neighbor 
0Jarf)^fanrpaft, bie, -en, neighbor- 
hood. 

tirtd)bcm^, conj., after. 
ttad|=benfctt, irr., to meditate ; to 
reflect. 

afterwards. 

nad^'fwnmcn, s. f., to come after. 
tta^ 4 attfett, s. f., to run after. 
jmd)=pittgen, to look up (in a 
book). 

bie, night; nai^t 6 , at 

night. 

9iabef, bte, -n, needle. 

near; comp., naf}cr, 

9 *Ja!^C, bie, vicinity ; nearness, 
ttiificr, nearer. 

S^amc, ber, -n3, -n, name, 
nantlif^, that is to say ; namely. 
9^arr, ber, -en, -en, fool, 
not, wet. 
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natiir'U^, natiurally, of course. 

prep. dai. and acc.y beside ; 
alongside of. 

tteift, prep, dat, along with. 

ber, -n, -tl, nephew, 
ne^mctt, s., to take, 
neitt, adv.., no. 

JtCtttteit, irr..^ to name, call. 

XttUf nice, neat, 
nett, nev. 

nettU^, lately, recently, 
netttt, nine. 
ni(^t, not. 

bte, -n, niece. 

ni^t^, nothing; — nothing 
but. 

*nie, never. 
nte'tttal§, never, 
ttic'tttanb, nobody. 
no(!^, still; yet; — citl, one more, 
another; — not yet; — 

nic, never *yet; tucbei* . . * — , 
neither . . . nor. 

Corbett, bcr, North, 

S^orbfce, bte. North Sea, German 
Ocean. 

tttttt, now ; as exclamation : well ! 
nnr,. only, 

O. 

oh, canj.i whether, if. 
oh^ prep, gen.., on account of. 
ohett, above, upstairs. 
ohgleiiJj', co 7 ij., al^ough. 

bcr, -en, -en, ox. 
obet, or. 
offen, open. 

SffttCtt, to open. 

9ft, often ; comp.^ bftet* ^ 


iiftcr§, frequently. 

O^ltC, prep, acc., without ; but for. 
£):^t, ba§, -e§, “-en, ear. 

Ottfcl, ber, “S, — , uncle. 

Often, ber, East. 

$aar, ba§, -e§, -e, pair. 

;)>ttar, few ; eiu — , a few, a couple. 
^Pabicr', ba§, -C, paper, 
paffctt, to fit ; — auf ettt)a§, toq)ay 
attention to something. 

^af^tor, ber, -cn, pastor, clergy- 
man. 

^)5attfe, bie, -n, pause ; recess, 
^ettttfljtbattictt, ba§, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

^Pfennig, bcr, -e, penny; (100 
pfennig = i 2JJarf = 25 cents), 
^fcrb, ba§, ~e§, -e, horse. 

fie ; — fiber biJ^, shame on 
you. 

ber, -e§, -“e, place. 
mr bie, “Cn, post ; mail, 
^oftfartc, bie, -n, postal-card, 
qjrafibcttt', ber, -eix, -en, president. 
^rei§, ber, -c§, -e, price, 
$rihaPgefeE'f«^|ttft, bie, -en, pri- 
vate company. 

*|5tttt,"ba§, -e§, -c, desk. 

fR. 

’ ratCtt, S. (dat of per si)., to advise. 
tfttft^iagCtt, to counsel, hold coun- 
sel. 

rattthctt, to smoke. 

^ rei^tten, to reckon, calculate. 
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right ; very ; — |afien, to be 

right. 

ret>ett, to talk, speak. 

JHcgCtt, ber, , rain. 

JfJegeufd^trm^ ber, ~e, umbrella. 

[Rcgtmcttt', ba«, -et, regiment. 

rcgnen, to rain. 

tctc^, rich. 

tetf, r^e. 

rein, clean. 

9ieife, bie, -n, journey. 

reifen, f. and to journey, travel. 

jRctfCttbe(r) (a^'.-noun), traveler. 

teiirnttf^^rr,, to run. 

ttUtlXf to save. 

ber, ~e§, Rhine. 

Oitt^tcr, ber, -8, — , judge. 

JKing, ber, ~e§, -e, ring. 

OJorf, ber, -c§, ^e, coat. 

[Rnfe, bie, -n, rose, 
rot, red; comp. 
mbern, to row. 
tttfen, S., to call, 
ru^tg, quiet, still. 

rii^men, fid) — , to boast. ^ 

@ad^e, bie, -n, thing, affair, 
fften, to sow. 
fagen, to say. 

ber, -n§, -n, seed. * 
fantt, dat, along withr 
©attet, ber, -g, -a, saddle, 
fnnfctt, *5’., to drink (like an animal), 
©djnf, ba@, ~e§, ~e, sheep, 
fd^ntfen, S., sound, 
fc^tintcn, fid} — , to be ashamed, 
fd^cttctt, S., scold. 


fr^irfen, to send. 

©d^iffer, ber, ~§, • — ^ boatman. 
Si^infett, bet, , ham. 
i^d^Ja^ter also Sc^lfic^ter, bet, -8, 
— , butcher. 
fd^Iofen, S., to sleep, 
fc^togcit, S., to beat, strike, 
bad. 

©d^fcd^tigfcit, bie, ~cu, badness, 
fli^lielett, to shut, lock. 
fl^Hc§(t4, finally. 

©djtiiffcl, ber, -9, — , key. 
©li^mtrs, bet, -c«, -en, pain, 
ft^mu^tg, dirty. 

©i^nctber, ber, - 9 , — , tahon 
fii^ntieii, to snow, 
fdinett, quick, fast. 
fd)ait, already. ' 

W8it, beautiful, pretty, fine, 
fc^rerfltc^, terrible, horrible, 
fdjrctbcu, S., to write, 
fj^iid^tcrn, bashful. 

©ti^nll, ber, -e§, -e,' shoe, 
©djn^labctt, ber, -6, shoe-store. 
Sdju^mac^er, ber, -g, — , shoe- 
maker. 

©c^ularbctf, bie, -en, school-work. 

bag, -eg, ^cr, school- 
book. 

fd^uibtg, guilty ; owing ; — fein, to 
owe ; — bteiben, to owe. 

©rfjttfe, bie, -ti, school ; gnr — ge^ 
l^eit, to go to school. 

©d^uicr, ber, -g, — , scholar, pupil, 
©ti^ttfer in, bie^ -nen, female scholar, 
©dfttlfamcrabj ber,-en,-eH, school- 
mate. 

©d^ttirat, ber, -g, -^e, school-in' 
spector. 
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Si^utsimmcr, school- 
room. • 

bcr, , cobbler, shoe- 
maker. 

bie, Switzerland. 

fdjhJer, difficult; heavy. [choly. 
fdfttiermutig, downcast; melan- 
0diiueftcr, bie, -n, sister, 
fdfwimmctt, f* and f)., to swim, 
fed)^, six; fed)§mal, six times. 
fC(^5C^tt, sixteen. 
sLxty. 

©cc, bie, -tt, sea. 

©ec, ber, -it, Jake. 

^©egeifioot, ba§, -e§, -e, sail-boat, 
fcgeln, f. and to sail. 
f|gnctt, to bless. 

S., to see. 
feljr, very, much. 

©cifCp bie, -xt, soap, 
fcit, dat., since, 
fcitbem' or fcitf conj., since. 

©cite, bte, -H, side, page. 
felBer, self; ©te — , you yourself, 
fclbft, self; t(^ — , I myself; adv., 
even. 

feltCtt, rare ; adv., seldom, 
fettben, irr., to send. 
fc^en,-to set, place, put ; fid) — , to 
sit down, seat one’s self, 
fic, nom., she; acc., her; they, 
them. 

©ic, nom. and acc., you. 
ftchen, seven, 
ftcbstg, seventy, r 
filigen, *5*., to sing. 

©i^, ber, -eS, -c, seat. 

S.r to sit. 

fn, so, then ; as, if. 


fofort^, immediately, 
fwgar', even. . 
fogcuatntf, so-called, 
fogteid)', at once. 

©u^ii, ber, ~e^, son. 
fold), such a. 

©olbat^, ber, -en, -eii, soldier. 
foUen, irr., shall; am to; id) jotlte, 
I ought to. ^ ^ 

©ommer, ber, , summer, 
fouberu {after negative), but. 
©mine, bie, -n, sun. 
©mthtCttfc^ciu, beiy-§, sunshine? 
©Ottidtng, ber, -§, -e, Sunday, 
fonft, otherwise, 
fvat, late ; fpdteftenS, at latest, 
©bnten, ber, -i3, — , spade, 
©dasicr'gaug, ber, -0, ^c, walk; 

einen — niad)eu, to take a walk, 
fhtclcu, to play. 
f^rcd)CU, S., to speak, 
ffjriugcn, ‘S’, f. a^td to spring, 
jump. 

©tant, ber, -cS, -en, state. 

^tabt, bie, -“e, town, city, 
ftfltf, comp. strong ; e8 regnet — , 
it is raining hard, 
ftatt, prep, gen,, instead of. 
©ta'tuc, bie, -n, statue, 
fterfctt, to put ; stick, 
fteljcn, S., to stand, 
ftc^lcn, 'IS'., to steal, 
ftcigctt, S, f., to mount; ascend; 
climb, 

©tcitt, ber, -c§, -e, stone. 

©tede, bte, -n, spot, place, 
ftcdctt, to place, put. 
fterben, S. f,, to die. 

©tiefei, ber, — , boot. 
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quiet, still ; — fteljcu, to stop. 
Stiimiic, bie, -n, voice. 

Storf, ber, stick, 

proud. 

©tra^e, bic, -n, street. 
©tva^ettba^U, bte, -eil, street-rail- 
road; mit ber — , on the street- 
car. 

fireitclt^ contend ; fid) to argue, 
quarrel. 

ftreng, strict ; stem. 

ber, -e§, ^e, stocking, 
©tube, bie, -n room. 

©hiBeirtilr, bie, -eu, door o£ the 
room. 

©tiirf, ba§, -e§, ~e, piece. 

©tubcut', ber, -eu, -cu, student, 
ftubtc'rcu, to study. 

©tu'bium, ba^, -^5, ©tubieu, study. 

ber, -e§, -^e, chair. 

©tttubci, bie, -u, hour, 
fttdjcn, to seek, look for. 
©ubbcutfdjirtttb, ba^, -5, South- 
Germany. 

©iibett, ber, south. » 

©iinbe, bie, -ti, sin. 


partly. 

ber, -S, — , plate. 

S^cftamcttt', ba§, -t%, -e, testa- 
ment; will, 
tcuer, dear. 

X^ca^tcr, ba§, -§, — , theatre ; tuS 
— ge^cn, to go to the theatre, 
(or See), ber, -^3, -n, tea.^ 
ttef, deep. 

Sier, ba§, e§, -e, animal. 

Sintc, bie, -n, ink. 

ber, -e§, -e, table. 

Sodjter, bie, daughter. 

Sob, ber, -e§, death. , 

Son, ber, -ed, -^e, tone. ^ 

Sor, ba§, -e§, -e, gate. 

tot, dead. . 

trogc, lazy, idle. 

tveffen, *5*., to meet. 

trctCU, S. j., to step, tread. 

trittfen, -S’., to drink. 

troefen, dry. 

ttO^, J>reJ). in spite of. 

Stt^, ba§, -e§, -“er, cloth, 
tun, S. irr.^ to do. 

Siir, bie, -en, door. 


Sag, ber, -e§, -e, day. 

Sagc^lid^t, ba§, -c§, daylight. 

Saf, ba§, -eg, -^er, valley, 
taiiscn, to dance. 

Safd)c, bie, -tt, pocket. 

Saffc, bie, -n, cup. 

See, see St)ee. tshate. 

Sct(, ber, -e, part; ba§ — , 
tcU^ne^nten, S., to take part, par- 
ticipate. 


U. 

itbet, prep. dat. afid acc.^ over, 
above; about, 
itberntt^, everywhere. ' 
iibcrfc'gen, , to consider, 
iibctmor'gcn, day after to-morrow. 
iibCW'bCtt, *^0 persuade, 
ilbct'-feijeu, to ferry across, 
ttberfct^^cn, to translate, 
iibcrmai'tigcn, to overcome, 
ii'btig, over, left, remaining. 
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ttfer, ba§, ^ shore, banlc. 
bie, -en, clock; watch. 
prep, acc,, around; about; for; 
— Ul)r, at six o'clock, 
um * , > Stt, in order to. 
um * * * ttltljett, gen., for the sake 
of. 

S., to evade. 

um'gcftiegen, change carsl 
ttm=f(^Iagcit, ^S*., to upset. 

in vain ; for nothing. 
Uin=ftcigen, s. to change cars. 
Ullt=tticrfcn, *5*., to upset, throw 
over. 

•unartig, naughty, 
ttttb, and. 

Utt'etjdi^^fcit, bie, dishonesty. 
Uttgat, ber, -tl, -n, Hungarian, 
tttt'gcatfj'tct, gen., in spite of. 
ttnfer, poss. adj., our; gen. of tnir : 
of us. 

Utt'finn, ber, nonsense, 
tttt'pttttig, nonsensical, 
ttntcr, prep. dat. and acc., under ; 
among. 

involuntary. 

ber, father. 

SBatcrlattb, ba§, ~e§, fatherland; 
native country. 

ijcrbfeibctt, S. f., to remain; re- 
main over. 

ticrbfiiben, f., to fade. 

SBerbred^ett, ba$, — , crime. 
SBcrfired^cr, ber, , criminal. 
tJCtbrittgcn, irr., to spend, 
tietbtcitcn, to earn. 


ajcrci'uig'tctt (^taatcu, bie, the 
United States. 
bcrgcffen, s., to forget. 
SJergig^meittttidit', ba§, -e, for- 
get-me-not (flower), 
bcr^ei'ra'tcn, ftd) — to marry, 
tjcrfttufctt, to sell. 

Uerfc^rcn, to associate, 
tjcrfeljrt, wrong. 
ijerlangctt, to demand; ask. 
tocriicreit, S., to lose. 
tJCrmicfeit, to rent, 
tocrmiffcu, to miss.<" 
t^ermoge, prep, gen., by m'eans of. 
tJermijgeu, irr., to be able. 
Ucrfd^iintt, ashamed ; bashful, 
toerfbtetficit, S., to promise, 
ticrfttl^eu, to try. 

S^cftcr, ber, -n, cousin (male), 
tiicl, much. 

UielC, many. 

perhaps. 

Uicr, four. 

Sicrtcl, ba§, -8, — , quarter, 
^icrtclftttttbc, bic, -n, quarter of 
an hour. 

Uiergc^n, fourteen, 

SSogei, ber, bird. 

Uofleu^bcn, to finish, complete, 
toon, prep, dat., of ; from ; by. ^ 
toot, prep. dat. and acc,, before ; in 
front of ; ago. 
toovait^ ahead, 
toorbct', past. 

toorbci^sge'^en, to go past. 
2Jorfd)r, ber, ~en, -en, ancestor, 
toor^tcflen, to present; represent; 

introduce ; fid) — {fat.), to ima- 
^ gine. 
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a®. 

tna^fett, f., to grow. 

SBagClt, ber, carriage; wag- 

on; cart. 

to choose. 

Wa^V, true. 

ttia^rcnb, j!>rej>. gen., during, 
trujy. 

SBalb, ber, -e§, -^er, wood; for- 
est. 

SBailb, bie, -“e, wall (inside a build- 
ing)- ** 
tUttltn, ^'hen. 

toattn, warm, comp. 

ttiarten (auf, acc^, to wait (for). 

toarum', why. 

ttial, what ; which ; why. 

ttJafd)Ctt, ‘S'., to wash, 

SBaffct^ ba§, — , water, 

ttieber ♦ * ♦ UOC^, neither . . , nor. 
SBeg, ber, -e§, -e, road, way, 
ttJeg=bcfommctt, S., to get (some- 
thing) away, 

taegcn^ prep, gen., on account of. j 
ttJeg^jagcn, to drive away. 
ttieg4otttmcn, S. f., to get away. 
ttJeg=5ie]^Ctt^ S. to move away. 
WCiftCtt, to blow ; waft. 
toct^Ctt, to graze. 

993cibc, bie, -xi, meadow ; pasture. 
hJCigcttt, fid) — , to refuse. ’ 
itJCil, conj., because. 

SBeile, bie, time ; while. 

SSeitt, ber, ~e§, -e, wine, 
ttjcittctt, to weep, cry. 
tUCinerJili^, whimpering, whining, 
white. 

Jecit, far; — t>on, far from. 


tDCifer, further; utib fo — , (abbr,: 
U.f-^U-)/ and so forth. 

-e, -e§, which, who, what 
lueitbeu, irr., to turn; wend, 
lue'ltig, little (in quantity). 
Jue^itigc, //., few. 
toc'mgfteii^, at least, 
ttienn, conj., if; when; whenever; 
— auc^, even if. 

tner, who, whoever. [grow. 

tOCrbCtt, S. f., irr., to become ; get ; 
toerfctt, S., to throw. 

SBcrf, bag, -c8, -e, work. 

wherefore. 

SScftcn, ber, west. 

SBctter, ba§, -§, — , weather, 
tuibcr, prep, acc., against, 
ttlibcrffc'ijcit, S., to resist, 
tuic, how; as; like. 
ttJtcbcr, again, 
totcbcrl^o'lctt, to repeat. 
toiebcr=^oIcn, to fejch again. 
toiebcr=fe^eu, S., to see again. 
SBicfc, bie, ~n, meadow. 

UJllb, wild, savage. 

SBilfe, ber, -ns, will. 

^Stttb, ber, ~e§, ~e, wind, 
tuinbig, windy, 

^ttitCT, ber, “g, — , winter. • 
really. 

SBirf, ber, -eS, ~c, host, landlord. 
SBirtin, bie, -tien, hostess, land- 
lady. 

toiffctl, irr., to know, know how. 
too, where ; if? 

bie, -n, week. 
tOO^itt', where, whither. 

well ; probably ; jaroo^f, yes 
indeed. 
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well-to-do ; wealthy. 
tO0f)nen, to live, dwell, 
tOoHClt, irr,^ will; wish, want to, 
intend to ; be about to. 
toOtauf', whereon; on what ; where- 
upon. 

in which ; wherein. 

SSSort, ba§, -“er, w^ord (single 
words). 

SBott, ba§,-e§,-~e, w’ord (connected 
words). 

ba§, ^er, dic- 
tionary. 

ttiorii'bcr, overw^hich; about what’; 
at what. 

SUOUOtt', of which ; about wiiat. 
at which; of wiiich. 
to what; for what pur- 
pose. 

ttnmbcrit, fid) — , to wonder, be 
astonished, 

ttiUtt'bcrfcf)5n', very beautiful. 
ttjilttf^Ctt, to wish. 

SBttrft, bte, sausage. 

bte, rage ; to or — , for rage, 
ttoiitenb, mad, angry. 

ten. 

$et(f)nett, to draw ; to mark. 
Scigcn, to show. 

3ett, bie, -m, time, 
gcitig, ad/.j in tim^. 
gcituttg, bic, -en, newspaper; '^tc» 
fige — f local newspaper. 
gerbirCiS^ett, S,, to break, break to 
pieces. 


gCtotretCH, S,i to trample on, tram- 
pie dowm. ^ 

gtebcn, S., to draw, pull ; tntf\ j., , 
to move. 

gtmmcr, ba§, , room, 
gtntntermiefc, bie, -it, room-rent, 
gittettt, to tremble. 
pifprep. dat, to; at; for; — §aufe, 
at home ; adT^.^ too. ^ 
5iid}ttgen, to chastise, 
gucrft', at first ; first of all. 

3ug, ber, -e§, train ; pull ; pro- 
cession; featufe. 
at last. 

5«=mad^cii, to shut. 

SUvitcf', back. 

5ttVU(f'*gebctt, to give back, re- 
turn. 

5nrucf'4ommcft, *5*. f., to come 

back, return. 

5tt=rufcu^ S. dat., to call to. 
gii»frf)Ue^en, S., to lock. 

adv., before. 

^unjci'Ien, at times, 
pmi'ber, against ; mir — , unpleas- 
ant to me. 

5tojait5tg, tw^enty. 

gitoar, truly ; that is to say ; to be 
sure; forsooth. 

^mif two. 
gttoei'tital, twice. 

JttoCit, adj., second. 

secondly. 

prep. dat. and aa.y be- 
tween, 

3UJif(l)Cttbecf, ba§, ~e, between 
decks, steerage, 
twelve. 
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a, an, cin; not — fetn. 
able, be — , lonneit, irr. 
aboard,^ au 53orb; all-—! (on 
train, etc.), Ctn'fteigen ! or (Stn'=- 
gefttegenl 

about, prep.^ um iacc ) ; adv , uni== 
to speak^— something, bon 
ettba6 fbred^en; be — to do some- 
thing, cttbaS tun tbohen. 
about (nearly), adv., un'gefdijr. 
absolutely, abioluth 
accept, an=uet)mcn, 
accident, Uufah, bev% -“e. 
according to, gcmdg idai), itad) 
(dat>^. 

account, on — of, niegen {gen)\ 
on that — , be§tbegcii. 
accuse, an^Iagen (of, gen:), 
accustomed, getbol)nt (to, acc), 
acknowledge, an=erfemten, ir7\ 
acquainted, befannt; to become 
— with somebody, jemanb fen^* 
nen lernen. 

acquit, frei=fb^cc^en^ S. 
act/©anblung, bie, — eu. 
act, to — , l^anbeln. 
add, [ftereti. 

address, an=reben; (a letter) abref=’ 
advise, raten^ S. {dat,pers.). 
aft, l^inten. 

after, nad) (^<3/.); adv,,m^^ 
l^er'; conj., nadjbem'. 


afterwards, nad)^erh 
again, tuieber. 

against, prep., gegen, mtber {acc:). 
aged, bejialjrt 

ago, bor (prep, dai.); a year — 
bor einem ^a^re. 

ahead, boran; to go — , boran* 
ge^en, f. 

allow, erlauben (dat pe^'s.). 
allowed, to be — , biirfen, irr. 
almost, betna'^c. 
alone, abeiid. 

along, prep., tdng§ (gen .) ; — with, 
nebft [dat). 

along, adv., eutlang'; go — , cut* 
Iang'^gel}eu, S. f.; go — (accom- 
pany), tnibgel^en, S. j. 
already, 
also, and). 

although, conj., obgleic^'. 
always, tnimev. 

America, ^Imc'rila, ba§, -S. 
American, toertfahier, ber, 

— ; (woman) Stmerifa'neriu, bie^ 
-nen. 

American, adj., amerifahiifi^. 
among, uuter (dat. a^id acc). 
amusing, amiifant', unterljaltenb. 
and, uub. 
angry, bofe. 

animal, ^ter, iaS, -e6, -e. 
another (additional) nod^ ein; (dif- 
ferent) citi anberer; one — , etn* 
anber, fid)# 
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answer, ^Cnttoort, bic, -cn (to, anf, 
acc.). 

answer, to — , ant'tDorten {dat. 
pers^. 

anxious, Beforgt, 

any, ettoaS; tueldjeg; not — , feln* 
anybody, (trgenb) je^manb. 
anything, ettoaS; irgeub cttuaS; 
*’not — , 

apartment, ©eutac^, ba§, -“cr. 
appear, (to look) S.; 

(seem) jd)einett, erfd)einen, 

apple, ber, SCpfel. 

appoint, crnentteti, irr, 

^ argue, fic^ ftreiteu, S. 
arm, ^rm, ber, -e. [bic, -n* 
army, §ecr, ba§, -c§, ~e; 
around, prep.^ unt {acc ^ ; — him, 
um i^n ^eruin. 
anest, oer'^aften. 
arrive, ati^ommcn, S. (at, in, 
dat). 

art, toft, bie, ^c. 
artist, ^iinftlcr, bcr, -5, — 
arts, school of — , toftafabetnxc', 
bie, -n. 

as, conj.^ {past time) al§; {cause) ba; 
{mariner) tuic; — big as, fo grog 
inie. 

ashamed, to be—, ft(^g fc^ameit (of, 
^en.y 

ashore (on the shore), am Sanbe; 

go — , ati§ S?anb geljeit* 
ask (question), frc^en; (beg, ask 
for), Bitten, S. (for, nm, acc,). 
asleep, fall — , ein^fdjlafcn, S. g 
assert, Be'^aujjten; (pretend) mol^ 
Jen, irr. 


at, prep.^ an {dat. and acc)\ — 
New York, in Sftett) ?)orf;^ — the 
lake, an bem @ee; — home, 
§aufc; — my uncle’s. Bet meinem 
Onlel* 

attend, ad)ten (to = auf, acc). 
attention, iJlnf^mert'iamfeit, bie, 
-cn; pay — to, ad^ten auf {acc), 
August, Sluguft',^ ber, ~§, -e* 
aunt, ^S^antc, bie, -n. 
aware, to become — of something, 
ettt)a§ getuafir merben. 
away, tneg, fort 

B. 

back,iZi/ 2 '.,rtUrucf,mieber; come—, 
guriid'fommen, S. f, 
bad, fd^le^t 
bake, baefen, S, 
baker, ^defer, bcr, 
ball, SBall, bcr, -c«, -“c, 
bank, (money-bank) iBanl, bie, 
-en; (shore) Ufer, ba§, — . 

bathe, Babcn, 

be, to — , fein, irr,; (of health), 
ftd^ Bcfinben, S. 
bear, S5dr, ber, -cn, -en. 
beautiful, f(^on. 
beauty, @(^bn'^ett, bie, -en. 
because, co7ij,-, meit 
becomfe, toerben, what has 
of him, ma§ ift au§ it)m gemorben. 
bed, S5ett, ba§, -e§, -en. 
beer, ^icr, ba§, -e§, -e. 

'"before, prsp-x XyXtX{dat, and acc^\ 
conj.t etje, Bettor. 

before (formerly), adv.-^ friiler, ttor** 
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beg, bitten, (for, unt, ««.)■ 
begin', begtnnen, S., an.fangen, S. 
beginning, in the — , am Infange. 
behave, betragcn, S. 
behind, binter {dai. and acc). 
behold, aii,td)aucn. 
belief, ®Iaube, bet, -n8. 
believe, gtaubcn (in, an, acc.). 
belong, ^fAfiXtv^dat. pen.). 
bench, SBanf, bie, -“c. 

-beneath, prep., unter {dat. and 
« acc). 

bequeath, bin^rlaffcn, .S’, 
beside, neben {dai. and acc.). 
besides, prep., auger {dat.). 
best, beft. 
better, beffcr. 

between, jmifcEien {dat. and 
acc.). 

beyond, ienfettS {gen.). 

Bible, ^ibel, bie, -M. 
big, gtog, irr. comp. 
bill, 5)ied)nung, bie, -eit; (certifi- 
cate), 0d)eiu, ber, -e§, -e. 
bind, binben, S.; (book) ein=biti? 
ben, .S’. 

bird, Soget, ber, -“v 
black, fd)mara. 
bless, jegneit* 

blessing, @egett, ber, -5, — • 
blusb, erroten* 
board, on — , an ^orb. 
boast, rul)meu (of, gen). 
boat, ^oot, ba§, -e§, -e and -^e. 
boatman, ©^^^iffer; ber, -§, • . 
book, SBucJ^, ba§, -eS, "er. 
book-store, 93 n(^^anblimg,bie,~ctt; 

S8u<^^erlabe^, ber, -8, 
boot, ©tie f el, ber, — . 


born, geborem , 
botk, beibe, bie beibeii* 
bottle, glafi^e, bie, -n. 
bound (of books, etc.), cingebnit* 
ben. 

boy, tnabe, ber, ~u, -n; iBube, ber, 

“U, -tt. 

brave, ta^fer. • 

bread, ^rot, ba§, -e0, -e. 
break, brei^en, S.; — to pieces, 
gerbrei^en. 

breakfast, grii^ftii^^/ baS, -eS, 
-e. 

breakfast, to — , 

bridge, ^riide, bie, -n. ^ 

bright, bell, flar. 

bring, bringen, irr.; — along, mHs 
bring cn, irr. 
broad, breit. 
brother, SBruber, ber, -§, 
build, bauen. 
burn, brennen, irr^ 
bury, begraben, 

business, ©efi^aft, ba§, -eS, ~c; 
— friend, ©efi^aftsfreunb, ber, 
-e§, -e, 

busy, befi^aftigt. 

but, aber; (strong contrast) afieitt; 
(after negative) fonbern; noth- 
ing — , nic^tg al§. 
butcher, or ©(blad)ter, 

ber, -S, 
buy, faufeu. 

by, (vicinity^ bei {dai) ; (agent) 
tooti {dat.), (by means of) burd^ 
{acc.). 

bye, good-bye, abieu! Icben ©ie 
it)obl I to say — , Sebetnobl tagen; 
Stbieu^ fageu. 
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C. 

cabin, bie, -n; — passen- 

ger, taiutenpaffagier^ ber,-§,~e. 
cake, ^uc^en, ber, 
call, rufeii, .S’.; (to name), netiticn, 
irr.; to be — ed, S.; 

' out, au§=rufen, S, 
call (wake), Uiedeti. 
call (visit), befudjeti; — on some- 
body, JettiaTiben Befuc^en; to make 
a emett mad)eti* 

can, fonnen, irr. 
capable, faliig (of, geni). 
car (compartment of ra^^oad car), 
ba§, 

'card, tartc, bie, ~u; Christmas 
card, 2BeiVitad)t8farte, bic, -n. 
care, ©org'fatt, bie* 
care (like to), tnogcn, trr. 
careful, jorg'falttg* 
carpenter, ^fmmermanit, ber, -S, 
3immerteiite* 
carry, trageit, S. 
case, in — conj.^ falls* 
cat, bie, -n* 
cent, (^ent, bet, -S, — 
certain, getnlg* 
chair, ber, -cS, “e* 

change, diibcrti; (exchange money, 
etc.), vne^feln; — cars, um^ftei* 
gen, .S', f* 

charity, iBarm^erjigteit, bie. 
Charles, ^arl, ~§. ^ 
charming, reigenb. 
chase, jagexi; — out, or 

]§erau§*jageiu 

cheap, Bihig* [litB* 

cheerful, muntcr, froB/ luflig, frbB=* 


cheese, ber, — . 

child, ^tinb, ba§, -er. 
Christmas, SeiB'naditfn {phir>i\ 
merry Chiistmas, froBlit^e Seim's 
tiadjten* 

Christmas-card, SSell)'iia(Bt0larte, 
bie, -n. 

church, J?ird)c, bie, -tt; to — , gur 
^irdje; at — , "in ber kifdje. 
city, (^tabi, bie, "e* 
claim (pretend), tnoUeti, irr. 
class, Piaffe, bie, -n. 
clean, rein. 

clergyman, ©eiftlic^K^^)' (inflects 
like an adj.). 
clever, flug. 

close, giumad)en; fd)lie6en, S. 
close by, bidjt haheV; bid)t bei 
{dai^. 

cloth, j^udi, ba§, -e§, -^er* 
clothes, Kleiber, bie {phiri). 
coat, !Dlocf, ber, -eS, -^e. 
coffee, ^affee, ber, 
cold, fait; to be — , fricren, .S’.; I 
am cold, t% friert mi(^, or micB 
friert* 

colleague, College, ber, -tt, -n. 
come, fommen, S. f* 
comfortable, bequetn. 
commence, an=*fangen/ S.; hegin:f 
neiv.S'. 

commit, Bege'^en, S. 
common, gentein (to, dati). 
companion, ^anterab', ber, -en,-en* 
r company, @efellf(^aft, bie, -en. 
compliment, ^otnBlitnent^, ba§, -5;, 
-e* 

concert, ^ 0 Itgert^ ba§, 
condemn, berur'teilen. 

r ' 
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conduct', fit^rcn, teiten, 
con'duct, 5Setragen, ba§, 
conscious, bctnu^t (of, gen.). 
consider (take for), fatten fiir. 
consult, ratid)fageu* 
contain, ent^alten, .S’, 
continue, fort^fai)ren, S. 
convict, iiberfuljreu (of, gen.). 
cool, !uBI. 

copy, ab=jd)reiBc1!, .S', 
copy-book, §eft, ba§, -ee, -e. 
cost, {often, 
count, to — , gd^Ien. 
count, ®raf, bet*, -en, -en. 
countess, ©rdfin, bte, -ncn. 
country, $?anb, ba^, -e§, "er; in the 
— , auf belli 2anbe. 
course, of — , naturlic^. 
court (of justice), ®ericf)t, ba§, -eS, 
-c; (royal), §of, ber, --e§, -“e. 
cousin (male), ^ijettev, bet, — n, 

(female), (Souftne, bte, -n; ^afe, 
bie, -n. 

crawl, hied^en, S. f. 
creep, friedjen, .S', f. 
crime, iSerbred)cn, ba§, -8, — ♦ 
criminal, iBerbred)er, bcr, -8, — . 
cross, iibeivfct^en; (in a boat, etc.), 
iiber»=fal^ren, S. f. 
cup, S^ajfe, bie, -n* 

D. 

dance, tandem 

dare, toagen. 

dark, bunicl. 

dark-green, bunfelgrilti. 

daughter, ^odjter, bie, 

day, %aQ, ber, ~e8, -c; — after to- 


morrow, u'bermorgen; — before 
yesterday, nor'giftern. 
daylight, SageStid)!, bag, -c§. 
dead, tot 

deal, a good — of German, jiem:* 
lid) oief S)eut(c^, 
dear, teuer, Iteb. 
death, S^ob, ber, -eg. 
deceive, ^intergc^en, S. » 

deed, Sat, bie, ~en; 25er!, bag, 
-eg, -e. 

deem, — worthy, mittbigen (of, 
gen.). 
deep, tief. 

defect, iOtanget, ber, -g, " {i% of, 
an). 

dependent, ab{)dngtg (on,nou,if£z^.). 
describe, befd)reibcn, S. • 

desert, uerlaffen, .S', 
desire, iBeidangen, bag, -g. 
desire, to — , tt»imic^^en, Oeidangeit. 
desk, $utt, bag, -eg, -e. 
diamond, S)tamant*, bei% -cn, -eiu 
dictionary, SSorterbuc^, bag, -eg, 
•“er, 

die, fterben, S. f. 

difference, Unterf^teb, ber, -g, -e. 
different, nerfcbicbext, aitbcr. 
difficult, fc^wer. 
diligent, ftcigig. 

dining-room, ®6sintiner,bag,“g,— . 
directly, bireft', (time), gleic^. 
dirty, fdjmu^tg. 
discharge, entlaffcn, 5. 
dishonorable, ^c^rlog. 
dispense (with), etitbe’^rcn (gen.). 
disturb, ftbren. 
do, tun, irr. ; madjeu. 
doctor, 2)oFtor, ber, -g, -en* 
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dog, 

dollar, ®ol'Iat,*ber, -8, -8; five 
— s, {iiiif S)o(^tar. 
done, to get fertlg tnerbcn; I 
am — , id) 'bin ferttg* 
door, Mr, bic, -en. 
down, Ijitiab' ; ^erab'* 
drama, ^rama, ba§, ©ranieii ; 

~e, 

draw, sie^en,^.,* (sketch), geidjnen, 
dream, traunten, 
dress, ^leib, baS, -er* 
dress, to — , fit^b ati=gie'^eti, S. 
dressmaker, @(^xieiberiTt,btc,-neiu 
^ drink, trinfen, S.; (like an animal), 
jaufcit, ‘S’. 

^rive, fasten, S. f. and — past, 
t)orbei'''fa'^reti, ‘S’, i 
drive, take a — , jpogtc'ren fa^rcti, 
‘S’,1. 

dry, trodem 
during, p^ep.^ jnci^rctib 
dwell, wo'^nen. 

E. 

ear, £)t)t, ba§, -eS, -en. 
early, earlier, fritter, 

earth, Srbe, bie, -ti; on — , auf 
<grbeu* 

East, Often, ber, 
easy, lcid)t 

eat, effeit, *5'.,* (like an aiiimal), 
freffett, ‘S’. 

edit, l§erau§==g ebeu, 6'. 
edition, 3luS^gabc, bie, 
eight, ad^t 
eighth (the), bcr ad)tc. 
eighty, aditgtg. 


either ... or, enttoeber . . * ober. 

elder, alter. 

eleven, elf. 

eloquent, berebt. 

else, fonft. 

emperor, ^^aifer, ber, . 
empty, leer* 

enemy, geinb, ber, -e§, -e. 

English, engllfc^.^ 

Englishman, (gn^lanber, ber, 
enough, adv., genug. 
entire, gang. 

escape, entflie^en^ S. f.; ent!om» 
men, S. f. 

even,fogav'; felbft; —if, tuenn au^. 
evening, 5Ibcnb, ber, ~§, -e. 
ever, je'mal§, je. 
every, jcber. 
everybody, jcbermann. 
everything, aheS. 
except, prep,,, anger [dat). 
exclaim, au§:=rufen, ‘S’, 
excuse, entfdjulbigcn, {acc,pers). 
exercise, Mf'gabe, bie, ~n. 

^ expect, erlrtarten. 
experience, (grfaljrung, bie, -cn; 

from — , au§«€rfal)rung. 
explain, crfldren; that can be — ed, 
bag Idgt ftd) erlldren. 
extremely, dugerft. 
eye, ^uge, ba§, -?, -n. 

F. 

face, Oefti^t, ba@, -eS, ~er. 
"factory, gabrit', bie, -en. 
fade, t)erblul)en. 

fair, 3a^rmar!t, ber, -e; iOlcge, 
bie, ~n 
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fairly, jtemltd); — well, siemiid) 
gwt,, 

faith, ©laube, ber, 
fall, faUeit, j.; — asleep, eiiu 
]'d)tafcn, i. 

family, ganu'lie', bte, -n. 
far, raett; not — from, unfern 
(gen.), unmett (gen.). 
farew#I lebe lebt mol)!, 

leben 

farmer, ^aubmann, ber, -e§, ?anb- 
leute; (peasant) ^auer, ber,-§,-m 
fast, f^netC. ,, 
fat, bt(f*' 

father, SBater, ber, 
fatherland, iBa'terlanb', ba§, -eg. 
feel, fai)teii. 
fertile, frud)tbar. 
fetch, bolen. 

few, menige; a — , emtge, 
field, gelb, bag, -eg, -er. 
fifteen, filnfse^n. 
fifty, funfjig. 
fight, fambfen. 
finally, fd)lte§lid), cnblidj. 

find, fiuben, S.‘ 

fine, (d)6n, fein, 
finished, fertig. 

finger, ginger, ber, . 

first 

■ :^uerft^; at — , guerft. 
five, fiinft 

flatter, fd}nictd)eln (dat.). 
flee, fltel}en, f. 

floor, 33obcn, ber, -g, — , and (of 

a room) gupobeu, ber, -g, 
flower, SSluine, bie, -n. 
fluent, fliegenb. 
follow, folgcn^ f. {dat). 


fool, Sflarr, ber, -en, -en; Xox, ber, 
-en, -en. 

foolish, eiu^fdltig, ncirrifd^. 
foot, gufl, ber, -eg, -^ge. 
for, prep.^ fur {acc>), 
for, co7ij.^ benn. 

forbid, nerbteten, S. {dat. pers.). 
foreign, fremb. 
forest, Salb, ber, -eg, ^er. 
forget, nergeffen, ^S*. 
forgotten, rergeffen; long — 
Idngftrergeffen. 
fork, ®abel, bie, -n. 
former, the — , ber erftere;.iener; 

(earlier) fritter, 
formerly, fritter, 
forty, iner;^ig. 

founder, ©riinber, ber, -g, — . 
four, rier. 
fourteen, inerje^n. 
fourth, the — , ber uiertc. 
free, frei. 
fresh, frifd). 

Friday, greitag, ber, -eg, -e. 
friend (male), Jreunb, ber, -eg, -e; 

(female) greunbin, bie, -nen. 
friendly, freunblid). 
from, bon {dat.) ; aug {dat.) ; oor 
{dat.). 

front, in — of, bor {dat a7id acc.), 
frontier, ©rcnje, bie, -n. 
fur, ^cl 3 , ber, -eg, -e. 

game, 0^xcl, bag, -eg, -e. 
garden, ®arten, ber, -g, 
gardener, ©artner, ber, -g, — 
gate, S^or, bag, -eg, -e. 
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generally, 

gentleman, §ert, bcr, -n -en; 

Gentlemen! meine §erreii! 
German, adj., bcutfd^; also adj.- 
noun. 

Germany, ©entfd^lanb, ba§, 
get (become), tnerben, irr. (re- 
ceive) belommeu, S.; (arrive) an= 
fommen, -S', f, 
get np, auf^te'^en, S. f. 
get out (of a carriage, etc.), au§s 
ftcigen, S. f. 

gift, bag, -8, -c; (talent) 

®abc, bie, -it. 
jgifted, begabt 
girl, skdbd^cn, ba«, — . 

^ive, gcben, S. 

glad, frol) (of, ge7i >^ ; to be — , fid^ 
freuen (of, iiber, acc ). 
gladly, gern, gerne. 
glass, bag, -eg, 
glorious, !)errfi^. 
glove, §aitbfcj^u!^, ber, -g, -e. 
go, gel^eit, i'. f. 

God, ®ott, ber, -eg; gods, ©otter, 
gold, @olb,,bag, -eg. 
good, gut; — bye, abieu. 
grammar, ©ramma'tif, bie, -en. 
granddaughter, ©ufetiu, bie, -neu. 
grandfather, ©rogoater, -g, 
grandmother, ©rogmutter, bie, 
grandson, ©ufel, ber, -g, 
grant (fulfill), erfuKcn; geben, S. 
grateful, baufbar. 
green, griin. f' 
ground, ©rbe, bie, -e; ©rutib, ber, 
-eg. 

grow, tuat^jcn, S, 


H. 

hair, §aar, bag, -eg, -e; the hair, 
bie §aare. 

half, l)alb; — the money, bag l)albe 
©elb. 

hall (of a house), ^or'pla^, ber, 

-eg, ^c. 

ham, 0(^inien, be;, ~g, — . ^ 
hand, §anb, bie, "e; shake — s, 
bie §anb geben or reic^en. 
handle, l)aiibl)aben. 
handsome, l^iibfd), Jdibu. 
hang, intr., f)augen, ; tr,. ^angcn. 
happen, gefd}e!^eu, S. f. 
happiness, ©liicf, bag, -eg. 
happy, gliicflicf). 
hard, {jart; (difficult), joiner, 
hardly, faum. 
hasten, eilen. 
hat, 5ut, ber, -eg, -“c. 
hate, I)affen. 
hateful, berljagt. 
hatred, §a^, ber, -eg, 

^ave, l)aben, irr,; — something 
done, etiuag maii^en taffeu, S, ; — 
to (must), Tttuffeu, irr. 
head, ^o;f, ber, -eg, *e* 
headache, ^o^fme^, bet,-g; I have 
a — , id) I)abc ^opfiue^. 
hear, pren. 

heart, '§er 3 , bag, -eng, -eu; to 
learn by — , aug^lueubig lerueti. 
help, ^elfeu, S. {dat.pe^-si). 

Henry, §einric^* 

her, poss, adj.^ tljr; pron, dal., il^r; 
acc , fie. 

here, l^ier; come — fommeu ©ic 
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hero, ber, -en, -en* 
yms^poss.pro7i„ i^rer, bet i!)re^ bet 
i^rige. 

herself, she — , fte felbft; fief), 
hesitate, jogent. 

high, l)od) ; — er, !)i 3 l)er ; — est, l)bci^ft; 

{adv), ant l)bd)ften. 
hill, §ugci, bet, ~ 
himsell, he — , % jelBft; {refi) ftdf). 
his, \im\ pass. p7^on,, \eu 
net, bet feme, bet feiuige, 
ho^ne, to go — , nad) §aiife gel)eu; 

to be at — , 311 §aufe feiix* 
honor, Sljte, bie, -lu 
honest, el)tli(^* 
hope, §offniiug, bie, -eri. 
hope, l)offeu; hoping, tii bet §off* 
nimg. 

horse, "'-Pfeib, ba§, -c§, -c. 

hot, l)ci§, 

hotel, Apotel^ ba§, 

hotel-keeper, 2Bitt, bet, -e«, -e; 

©aftuntt, bet, -c<?, -e. 
hour, @tunbe, bie, -n, 
house, §aii§, ba§, -e§, ^et. 
house-door, §au^tiir, bie, -en, 
however, abet, jebod}. 
hundred (a), ][)imbett; the — , ba§ 
§imbett, “§, -e* 

^ Hungarian, lln^gat, bet, -u, -u* 
hungry, I)uugtig* 
hunt, jageti* 

hurry, (Sile, bie; to be in a — , ^ilc 
iiabeiu 

liurt, (daugiage), fd^abcu (da^,) 
(pain), tnel) tun; it — s me, e§ 
tut tnir tne^. 

husband, iU^aun, bet, -eS, -^et; {po- 
uts form) §ett ©ema^L 


I; 

idle, foul, trdgc. 

if, C07(;. (condition), tneun; (wheth- 
er), ob* 
ill, !tanf* 

illness, touKjeit, bie, ~eu. 
illustrate, ittufttieh*eu. 
imagine, fid^ (dat.), ein^biiben* 
important, mid) tig. 
impression, (Siu'btucf, bet, -“c 
(on, auf, acc.), 

imprisonment, @efan'geufd)aft',bic; 

one year’s — , ein3'af)r ©efaugniS. 
in, prsp., in {dat. and acc,)f bei {dai.).^ 
inattentive, un'aufmerf'fam. 
industrious, ffeigig. 
inhabitant, (Stuhuogiiet, bet, -d,— . 
innocent, un'fd)ulbig. 
insect, Snfeid, ba§, -eS, -ctu 
inside, inncr^alb (of,^<f;/.). 
insist, Beftel^en, *S’. aiif, acc.). 
instance, for — , sum iBeif|)iet;^<J^r. 
3 .«. 

instead, — of, prep., ftatt, auflatt 
{gen ); — working, aiTftatt SU at'^ 
bciten. 

insure, uetfii^erm 
interesting, inteteffaut'* 
inio,p7‘ep , in {acc.), 
introduce, Uot^ftetten (to, dat). 
Irishman, St^lduber, bet, 

• J. 

journey, 9?eife, bie, -n. 
joy, greube, bte, -u; for’ — , Bot 
greube. 

judge, ^iditet, bet, * 
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jump, f* and — up, 

aitH|)t‘ingcn/*5’. f»; — out, I)er^ 
au§s and IjinauSsi^Dringctt, S. f. 
June, Su'itt, ber, 

just, adj.^ gerec^t; adv.^ eben; (only), 
uurj — when, getabe alS. 

e K. 

keep, bc^alteit, .S'. ; — an eye on 
something, ba§ *311196 uuf ettUuS 
’^alten; (remain), bleiben, S. 
key, @d)luffel, ber, -6, — * 
kind, 3lrt, bie, -en; what — of (a), 
tuaS fiir (eiu). 
kindness, ®iite, bie. 
rking, ^bntg, ber, -8, -e* 
kitchen, f iid^c, bie, -n. 
kitchen-door, ^iidjentiir, bie, ~eu, 
knee, <^nie, ba§, -eS, -e. 
knife, 9J2effer, ba8, ~8, — * 
knock, flopfen; there is a — e8 

know (by the senses), fenneu, irr, ; 
tuiffeu, ^rr.; — by heart, ally's 
tuenbig*' . toiffen ; — German, 
S)eutj^ fbxiueu. 

knowledge, SSiffen, ba§, -8; with- 
in "my — meme8 SlBlffetiS. 

li. 

labor, Ir^beit, bie, -eu. 
lack, feljlen; I — money, e8 
xutr an @elb {daf>). 
lady, S)ame, bie, -n. 
lake, 0ee, ber, -8# -it; — Geneva, 
ber ©eufcr @€C. 
lamb, ?amm, bo8, -68, "er. 


land, ^anb, ba8, ~e8, -^er. 
land, to — , laiiben, h ^ 
large, grog, grogcr, grogt 
last, to — , baiieriu 
last, adj\ at — , 3ulel^t. 
late, ipdt; (deceased), feltg, tien 
ftorben* 

lately, neulic^. 
latest, at (the) lpdteftcni8* 
latest, adj, (newest), neuft 
latter, the — , ber le^tere, biejer. 
laugh, lad)en; — at, an84ad)en. 
lawyer, 3lbt)ofatVber, -en, -en. 
lay, tegen; — one’s self down (to 
lie down), ftdb l)in4egen. 
lazy, faul, trdge. 
lead, fiil)ren. 
leaf, isiatt, ba8, ”C8, -^er. 
learn, lernen. 
learned {adj)^ gc(el)rt. 
least, at — , tnenigftcni. 
leave, berlaffen, -5*. 
lend, lcU)en, S. 

lesson, $?eltioTt^ bie, -en; (the 
hour’s ~), @tunbe, bie, -n. 
let, laffen, S.; or impe^'aiive. 
letter, S3rief, ber, -e8, -e. 
lie, ticgen, S. ; — down, fic| Ijin* 
legen. 

life, Seben, ba8, -8, — •* . 

life-insurance, ^*e'ben8nerfi'(^e» 
rung, bie, -en. 
lift, ^eben, .S’. 

light, Sid)t, ba8, -e8; — of day, 
, ^age8Ud^t,ba8,-e8.. [leidjf. 

light, adj. (color), i)ett ; (weight), 
like, to ntbgen, irr. ; (be fond 
of), gerne bubcn; I should 
modite. 
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like, adj., \ adv., rate, 

literary, U'tera'rifd); — work, U^te= 
ra'rii^e Strbeit, ble. 
little (of quantity), raetiig; (of size), 
Hem. 

live, leben; (dwell), rao^nen. 
lock, sii-ld)tte6en, 

long, laitg, comp. {adv.) lange, 

tang;^or a — ^ime, lange. 
longer, no — (of time), titd)t raet)r. 
look (appear), mn§-!et)en, 6’ ; — to 
something, nac^ ctraaS ^etjen, -S'.; 
JL-for, tud)enti 

lord, §crr, ber, -n, -en; (English 
title) $?orb, ber, -S. 

lose,’i3crtieren, S', 
loud, laut. 

love, Siebe, bic; with — to all, mtt 
®ru6 an aKe. 

love, to — , ttcbcn; (be fond of) 
gern or lieb l)abeu. 
luck, (Sliicf, ba§, -ciS. 

M. 

maiden, 5Dtdbd)cn, ba§, -6, 
main-street, §aubtftraBe, bte, -en. 
make, ntadiett; (cause), laffcit. 
man, 3«ann, ber, -e§, ^er; (in a 
gejieral sense) SD^eufd), bet, -en, 
-en. 

many, niele; — a, niand)cr. 
March, SUldra, ber, -e@, -e. 
mark, SD^ar!, bte, -en (i mark = 
* 24 cents) five — s, filitf dltarf. 
marry, l^ei'raten; he is married, er 
ifl oer^ei'ratet. 
master, §trr, ber, -n, -en. 
matter, 0a(i^e, bie, -n. 


may, (to be allowed) biirfcn, irr. ; 

(possibility) mogeit, irr. 
mean, inetnen; fagen raollen, 
means, by — of, oermittelft, ntit^ 
tel§ {gen.) ; by no — , !eiuc§raeg§. 
meat, Steifc^, ba§, -eS. 
meet, treffen, S; (by chance) be^ ■ 
gegnen, f. {dai). 
melody, SOielobie', bte, - 11 . 
melt, jc^^meljen, S. f. 
member, iUlttglieb, ba§, -c§, -er. 
merchant, ^aufniann, ber, -e§; 
//., f aufteute. 

mercy, to have — , ft(^ erboomten 
(on, gen.). 

meter, SOtetcr, ba§, -8, — . 
midst, in the — of, tnmttten {gen.). 
might, 3}tad)t, bte, -^e, 
mind, 0inn, ber, -e§, -e; (mem- 
ory) ®ebdd)tnt§, ba8, -fe§, -(c. 
minsi, pass. pro?t.^ meiner; ber met* 
nc; bcrraetmge. , 
minute, 2)ltnu'te, bte, -n. 

Miss, 55rdntein, ba8, -6, — . 

\ mistaken, to be — , fi(^ irren. 
misuse, mtprau'i^eix. , 
mock, i^otten (at, gen.). 
modest, befd)etben* 

Monday, SDfontag, ber, -8, -e; on 
— ant iUiontag. 
money, ®elb, ba8, -e8, -er. 
month, 50lo^nat, ber, -8, -e. 
more, ntep {indecl .) ; or comp. 
morning, SORorgcn, ber, -8, — ; good 
— I (guten *3Rorgen I this 
l^eutc iUiorgen, btejen 50lorgen. 
most, metft; the — , bie metften; 

— of the time, bie meifte 
mostly, tnetften8, raeift. 
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mother, 9[)^utter, bie, 
move, trs., betoegeu; infrs., sie!)en, 
*5*; (from one house to another) 
umsiefjen, S. 

Mr., §err, -n, -en. 
much, bief, 

murmur, muruteliL [i^'ett. 

Museum, SJ^ufe'um^ bo's, 9J^u= 
must, niiiffeti, trr. 
myself, I — , id) felbft; refi,^ 

name^ 9^ame, ber, -n§, -n. 

^name, to — , iteituen, irr. 
nation, 0^ation^ bie, ~en; 35otf, ba§, 
-e§, -^er. 

near, uaf)e; nal}'cr, udd)ft; — New 
York, ua^e bei i)'^eiu'?)or!; — it, 
itai)ebei. 

nearly, beina'^e, faft. 

necessary, uot'menbig. 

need (to be in — of), beburfeti, irr. 

(gen.); (want, use) braudjen. 
neglect, t)ernad)'fdf'figen. 
negro, iJieger, ber, . 
neighbor, i)2ad)bar, ber, -»n. 
neighborhood, 9^ad)barfcbaft, bic, 

neither, — of them, feiner bon bei^ 
ben; — nor, meber . ♦ . noi^. 
never, niemats, nimnter* 
new, neit. 

New Year, S^euja'^r, ba§, -e; 

Happy — ! ©liicftid^eS ilfcnja^r! 
news, 9^a(|ric^t, bie, -en, 
newspaper, 

next, itad)jl; — to, tteben {dai. and 
acc^* 


niece, i)^id)te, bie, -n. 
night, 9^ad}t, bie, -“e. 
nine, iieun. 

ninth, the — , neitnte, ber. 

no, adv., nein; adj., fein; — one, 
leiiter. 

noble, ebet 
nobody, nie'inanb. 
none, feine (pl.p^on.). e 

nor, no^. 

North, 9torben, bet, — Sea, 

yjorbfee, bie. 

not, nic^t; — at a^l, gar ni(^t. 
nothing, nic^tS; — at all, gar incf)t§; 

— but, nti^tiS ctl^. 
notwithstanding, prep., im'ge* 
ai^^tet {gen^. 

November, i)?ohicmber, bcr, . 
now, je^t, luiii; from — on, bon 
je^t an. 

O. 

obey, ge^ord)en {dat), 
obliged, to be miiffett, irr.; to 
r be — to somebody, jenianbem 
berbunbeti fein. 

occur, fid) ereignen; gefd)e^en, .S’, f. 
o’clock, at eight — , nin ad)t U^r. 
October, Of tober, bei% ' 

of, ti^Xl{dat.)\ or gen. case. ^ 
offer, Stn'erbteten, ba§, 

offer, to — , an=bieten, .S', 
office, ^mt, ba0, ~cS, -“cr; what be- 
longed to his — , tba§ feineS 
teg tbar. 

officer, Offisier', ber, ~g, -c* 
often, oft; comp. 
oh! ac^! 
old, alt; comp. 
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on, prep, (upon), ailf {daU a?id 
acc.)-, (against, alongside of), au 
(dat. and acc.), 

once (numeral), etu'mal; (indef.), 
etnmal', mol; at — , fogteic^'. 
one (people, they), man; (numeral), 
adj\t cin; pron.^ eiuer; einS. 
only iadj), etnslg; {adv:), nur. 
open, iiffnen, ai^=^mad)en. 
open, adj\ offen, auf. 
opinion, iUJeinung, bie, -en; of the 
^same , gieidjet SUieinung, 
opportunity, (^^ele'gen^cit, bie,-en 
or, ober.’ 

order, in — to, iim . . . sn ; in — 
tliat, conj., bamit, auf bag, bag, 
order, to — (goods), beftfUcii; (com- 
mand), befe^ten, S. (dat pers,) 
other, adj\, anber; (addition), nod) 
otherwise, jonft* [eiu* 

ought, he — to, Cl* jollte; he — 
to have, er l^dtte . . . joUeiu 
our, unfcr* 

ours, unfer, ber nhfere, ber itnfrige. 
out, — of, (prep), aitS (dat) ; to» 
go — , au^^geben, S. f* 
outside, adv,, braugeu; — of, au'=> 
gec^cilh 

over, prep., liber (dat. and acc.). 
overcoat, Uberjieber, ber, . 
owe, fd)idben, ft^ulbig fein.^ 
own, adj,, eigen, 
own, to — Beft^en, *5*. 
ox, ber, -eit, -cn, 

* «• 

F. 

painter, SUiafer, ber, 
painting, ®emd(be, ba§i -S, — 


pair, ipaar, ba§, -e. 
paper, ^aj3ier^ ba§, ~c. 
parents, (g(tem, bie. 
part, take — , teilmel^men, S. (in, 
an, dat.). 

pass, to — (on foot) uorBei^^geBett, 
S. f.; (in a vehicle) UorBei'^faB** 
ten, S. f.; (of time) uerge^en, S. f. 

passenger, ^^affagicr', ber, -e. 

past, adv., horBei'; quarter — 
seven, iBiertef nac^ fteben or ^ier* 
tel auf ad)t 

pay, Be^aBien. 

peace, griebe, ber, -n§, -tu , 
peasant, 8auer, ber, ~§, ~n. 
pen, geber, bie, -n. 
pencil, SBIeiftift, ber, -8, -e; SSle;* 
fcbcr, bie, -n. 

Pennsylvania, ^ennfi)loanicn, ba§, 

-e. 

people, Seutc, bie; man; (nation) 
iBolf, ba8, -e8, 
perfect, uollfom'men. 
perhaps, rieheii^t^ 
permit, erlauBen (dat. pe7's.). 
persuade, Bereben, uBejyreben. 
pfennig, pfennig, ber, -e (100 
^femtigc == 1 ^ar!). 
picture, 8ilb, ba§, -e8, -er. • 
picture-book, iBitberBucB, ba8, -c8, 
■“er. 

picture-gallery, ©emdl'begalerie', 
bie, -n; ^il^bcrgalerie^ bie, -n. 
place, ipiaii, ber, -e§, “e. 
plate, Speller, ^er, — . 

play, <^|)iel, ba8, -cS, -e; at — s 
Beim ©piete. 
pleasant, an^gencBm. 
please, to — , gefaHeu, S. (dat 
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; (give pleasure) ^reube 
mac^en. 

please (polite request), bitte iabbr. 
of\^ bitte). 

pleased, to be — , fi(^ freuen (about, 
at, iiber, acc^. 

pleasure, SBergniigen, ba§, — * 

pocket, bte, -tt. 
poet, S)i(!)ter, ber, ; $oet^ 
ber, -en^ -en. 

poetry, ^oefte^, bie, -n; SDi(^tung, 
bie, -en. 

policeman, ^ol^ift^ ber, -en, -en; 

©cf^uljntann, ber,~e^, @cbu^Ieute. 

^polite, ^oftid); most — ^ly, aufS 

poor, arm; comp. 
possible, mbglid^; as quickly as — , 
fo fd)neE mie moglid^, moglid^ft 
fc£)netl. 

potato, ^artoffel, bie -n. 
power, 3}tad)t,^te, h. 
praise, loben; bteijcn, S, 
praiseworthy, lobcnSmert; a— act, 
eine git lobcnbe 4)anblnng. 
preach, ^r«bigcn. 

prepare, bor=bereiten (for, auf, acc.); 

(lessons) |)rabaric'ren* 
prepared, adj (ready), bercit 
present, ©eft^enf^ ba§, -e§, -e. 
present {adj^ (time), je^ig; (place) 
ge^genmcirtig; at — , jc^t; to be 
— , ha feiii. 

president, ^rajtbcnt', bcr, -en, -en. 
pretend to, motten, frr,; he — s to 
be clever, cr tnih ftug fein. 
pretty, l^iibfdl, f(bbn; — good, 
gicmM) gut. 

price, ^rei§, ber, -es, -e. 


prince, giirjl, ber, -en, -en; $ring, 
ber, -en, -en. 

princess, ^ringef'fm, bie, -ncn; 

giirftin, bie, -nen. 
principality, gurftentum, ba§, -eg, 
-“cr. 

print, bruden. 

prison, ©efangnig, bag, -feg, -fe. 
prisoner no%n\ <Sefar!gene(r). 
probably, mo% mabrfdjeMic^; 

(also expressed by future tense), 
promise, tjcrf^rec^en, S. 
proud, ftolg. r, 
proverb, ©brid^mort, bagf' -eg, ■«^cr. 
pull, gieben, S, 
punctual, biinftlicb. 
punish, beftrafen. 
pupil, @(biiler, ber, -g, — . 
purse, ©etbbeutet, ber, -g, — ; 
SBorfe, bie, -n. 

put, ftedcn; (place) ftetten, fe^en. 

Q. 

r quarter, SSiertel;. bag, -g, — ; — 
past two, ein ^iertel nad) gmei or 
ein 25tertel auf bvei. 
queen, ^buigin, bie, -nen. 
question, grage bie, ~n; ask a 
eine grage ftctien; it is a -r, eg 
frogtjtd). 
quick, fcbnctt. 
quiet, rubig, jiilb 
quite, gang. 

B. ^ 

railroad, ^i^fcnbabn, bie, -en. 
railroad-accident, Si^fenba'bniit^** 
faE, ber, -g, -^e. 
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raUroad-offlcial, Sa^n'6eam'te(r), 

(adynoun). 

railroad-station, SBa^nl)of, ber, 

rain, ber,-«. 

rain, to — , regnen. 
rare, felteti, 

rather, lieber; (somewhat) etmaS. 

reach, f*erreidien^ 

read, lefen, ^S*.; — aloud, t)or4efen, 

ready, bercit; (finished) fcrtig* 
really, rairflidjn 

reason, •®rutib, bcr, — c§; c, for 

that barum'; au§ bem ©runbe, 
receive, bclomiitcn, ^S" ,* et^ttltcn, S, 
reckon, red)nen, 
recognize, erfenuen, irr, 
recommend, S, 

red, rot, comj>. 
refuse, fid) tnelgern. 
regret, bebauern* 

relative, 35erttianbter {adj. noun); 
(adj.) re^at^0^ 

rely, fid) oerlaffeii, (on, auf,^?^^.)'^ 
remain, blcibeit, S. f. 
remember, ftd) erinnern {^en,); — • 
me to, griilett ®lc Oon ntir. 
repeat, tokbcrI)O^Ieu. 
reply, aut'morteiu 
' reputation, 9^uf, ber, 
resist, mtberfte^eu, S. (daL). 
respected, an'gefe^ett. 
return, (come back), surucf=!el)reu, 
f., ^uruiJ=!ommcn, U 
back), ^urilif-gebcn, 

Rhine, Sfil)cin, ber, -€§. 
Rhine-wine, Sl^eintneiii, ber, -eS, 
-c. 


ribbon, iBaitb, ba§, -e§, ^er» 
rich, reid)* 

rid, to get — of, loS ioerben (acc.). 
ride, reiteit, S. f. and (in a ve- 
hicle), fat)reu, S. f.; take a — , 
fpaste'rcn rciten, *9. f*; [in a ve- 
hicle), f)3aaie'ren fal)reu, S. f. 
right, red^t; you are — @ie 
rc(3^t 

ring, Sfiittg, ber, -es, -e. 
ripe, reif* 

rise (of the sun, etc.), auf^geben, 
*9. i; (to get up), auf^tel^en, 5 . 1 
river, glug, ber, -e§, ^ffe* 
road, 2Beg, ber, -e^, -e, 
rob, berauben (of, gen.). 
roof, ®ad), baS, ~e0, -^er* 
room, 3ihttner, ba§ ~§, — ; ©tube, 
bie, ~u, 
row, rubern. 
royal, fb'niglit^. 

run, laufcn, 9. I and rcnnen, 
zt'f. f* and — after, U0i(^*lciU* 
feu (dat ) ; — along, ber»« and ^)in- 
laufeu, 9. f* 

S. 

sack, ©ad, ber, -e8, -^c. 
sad, traurig* 
safe, fttber. 

said, — to be, fott feiu. 
sail, fegetu, ?. and b* 
sailor, SRa^troHe, ber, -u, -u. 
sake, for the — of, um * . * tnifieu 
{^en.)\ for'^my — , uitr gu $!iebe; 
ntei'nettoeg'cu; Tuei'netmtllViu 
sausage, Surft, bie, -“e. 
save, retten. 
say, fagen* 
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scholar, (male),, @d)ufer, her, -8, 
— ; (female), bic,-Hen, 
school, @d)ule, bie, -n; to , 
@d)ule; at—, ut ber 0(i)ute. 
school-book, 0d^ulbud), ba§, 

school-room, ©djulgimmeiv ba§, 

school-work, ® djul^ar'Bcit, bte,-eii» 
scientific, inif'fenfdjaft'Uc^- 
scold, fd}elten, S. 
sculptor, ^ttbl)auer, ber, -8, — * 
sea, ^ee, bie, —nj at , uuf ber 
0ef. 

^seaside, at the — , an ber @ee; to 
go to the — , an bie 0ee gel}en. 
seat, 01^, ber, -e§, -e. 
seat, to — one’s self, ftd) je^en» 
second, ^trett 
^ see, fei)en, S. 
seed, 0ante, ber, -n§, -m 
seek, fuc^en* • 
seem, fd}elnen, S. 
self, jelbft; he him—, cr ?elbp; rejl., 
mid), bid), fi^r etc. 
sell, tierfaiTfen* 
send, fi^iden, Reuben, irr. 
sentence, 0a§, ber, --e§, -“e* 
sentence, oerur'teilen, zrr. 
September, ©ebtcmber, ber, 
servant (female), ©ienftmdbi^en, 
ba§, (male), 2)iener, ber, 

— * 

serve, btencn (dat.). ^ 
service, S)lenft, ber, ~e6, -e; divine 
— , @otte§bienft, ber, -c§, -e, 
set (of the sun, etc.), unter«0e^en, 
f,; (place), fc^eru 
— over, uber*|e^en* 


seven, ficben* 
several, me^rere. 
shady, fd^attig. 

shake, fd)uttelu; — hands, bk 
§anb geben; she shook hands 
with me, fie gab mir bie §anb* 
shall, jotlen, zrr.; (futurity), metv 
ben, zrr. 

sheep, 0d}af, ba§: -e§, -e* ^ 
shine, (appear), fd)einen, S.; (glist- 
en), gldnsem 

ship, 0d)iff, ba§, -e§, -e* 
shoe, 0d}ut}, ber, -^e§, -e* 
shoemaker, @c^ul)mad)erj ber, -g, 

shop, $?abeu, ber, -g, 
shore, Ufer, bag, -g, — * 
short, furj; coznp. \ 
should, I — , id) fottte, irr.; he — 
have, er I)dtte * . , fofienr 
shout, aug=ritfen, S. 
show, jcigen. 

shut, gU'-mac^en, fdiliegen, S. 
sick, Irani 

Silence, 0d)tt)cigen, bag, -g, 
silent, to be — , ld)tneigen, *S'. 
silver, 0ilber, bag, -g. 
since, |eit {dat.)-, conj., feit, 
jeitbem. 
sing, fingen, S. 
sink, finfen, S. f. 

Sir, §err, -n, -en; mein §crr* 

sister, 0d)mefter, bie, -n* 

sit, fil^en, S,; — down, ftd^ l^in* 

r fel^en* 

six, fed)g* 

sixteen, fed)3el§n* 

Slav, 0tabc, ber, -n, -m 
-■•ay, erfc^tagen, S. 
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sleep, S. p fs-ll 3* j tiVL^ 

jd)(oJeix, *5'. f* 
slow, laitfliam* 
sly, {il)lau, i3ei3d)mU|t 
smilo, lad)eln, 
smoke, i‘ciiid.)cn* 
snow, 0ci)nee, ber, 
snow, to—, |i1]neieiu 
so, fo, »tio; c^3, ^a§. 
soap, @eife, bic, -n, 
society, ®efefffd)aft, bie, -en, 
soft, (sound), Icije; (touch), 
soldier, <Solba4 ber, -eu, -en. 
some, in«I(^er, etma§; //., ei'utgc. 
somebody, ie'manb, -c§; ir'genb 
je^manb* 

something, ettna§; ir'genb etma§* 
sometimes, sumet'Ieu; niand)'mat; 
martd)ciS 

son, 0ot)U, ber, -e§, -“c. 
song, S?icb, ba§, -cS, -ci% 
song-book, Siebcrbud), 
soon, Balb; — er, el)cr; as — as, 
fobalb (mtc). 

sorry, I am—, c« tut mu* teib; I# 
am — for him, er tut inir Icib* 
sound, to — , fd)adeih S. 

South, 0ubcnr bcr, [ba-S, 

South-Germany, 0ilbbeutf d)l aub, 
sow^ jdeu* 

* spade, ©^»atcU; bcr, 
spare, fd)oucn (save)’ f^aren* 
spark, guute, bcr, -uS, -n; — of 
fire, ghicrfuufc, bei\ 
speak, f^red}eu, S,, rebem 
speaker, ^febucr, ber, . 
speech, 9tebe, bic, -u* 
spend, au«=gebeu, S,; (time), 
briugen, irr. 


spite, in — oi^prep.^ tro^ 
spoon, Bffet, ber/— 3, — . 
spot, 0tet[e, bie, -u, 
spread, uerbreiten. 
spring, grul}itug, ber, -?> -e; ^riib* 
jal)i% ba§, -e§, -e. 

spring, to — , fbrinqeit, 5. f, and i). 

— up, auffpriiigeu, S. f. 
stand, ftef)eu, S. 
start, ab^fa'^reu, S. f. 
state, 0taat, ber, -e§, -en. 
stately, ftatt(t(^» 

station, iBa!^u^of, ber,-'§, “e; ^ta^^ 
tioii', bie, -eu* 
statue, @tatuc, bie, -u. 
stay, bfeibeu, 5. 
steal, ftetileu, S. 
steamer, ©ambfet/ ber, -§, — , 
steel, 0tal)(, ber, -e§. 
steel-pen, 0tal)lfeber, bie, -m 
steer, ftcuern. 

steerage, 3lt)ifd^eubed, ba§, -§, -e, 
step, 0d:)ritt, ber, --e$, -e; with 
quick — s, fd)ueUett 0d)ritte3» 
step, treten, S, f.; — up to some- 
body, an temaub {acc^ I}crau4re= 
tern 

stick, 0tod, ber, -e^, 
still, adj.p (till, rui)ig; adv. (time), 
nod); (after all), bod), 
stocking, 0trumbf, ber, -e§, ^c. 
stop, fte^eu bleibeu, S. i.; he — s, 
er bteibt ftel)eu; (to stay, tarry), 
pd) auf-l^alteu, S; an=i)<titeu, 
store, £aben, l:rer, 
storm, 0turm, ber, -S, 
stormy, ftiirmijd). 
story, 4cfd)id)te, bie, -n. 
strange, fremb. 
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stranger, fjrcmbejjr) {adj, noun), 
street, 0trage, bie, -n, 
strong, ftarf, comp, 
student, @tubent', ber, -eti, -en* 
study, ftubie'ren, Uxmii, 
stupid, bumm* [dat.), 

succeed, gellngett, f. {impers, 
such, fold); — a, cinfoidier, fold) etxi. 
suddenly, plofetid}. 
suit (of clothes), 
summer, ©omnter, ber, 
sun, Politic, bie, -e. 

Sunday, 0onntag, ber, -cS, -c. 
sunlight, ©ouuenlicS^t, ba§, -e§* 
sunshine, ©on'nenfi^eiu, ber, -§. 
supper, ^Beubbrot, ba§, -e, 

suppose (imperative), gefe^gi 
supposed, he is — to have done 
it, er foil c§ gemacB^ ^abeu* 
swim, fd)totmnten, S. f. and 
Switzerland, bie 0d)n)el3, 
sword, ^egen, ber, -8, — ; 0c^mert, 
ba 8 , *“ 08 , -er* 

T. 

A 

table, , ber, -c6, -c* 
tailor, 0d)tieiber, ber, -8, — 
tailoring, 0(^neibcrn, ba8, -8* 
take, ue^meu, *5’./ (need) braut^en. 
talent, 5£:aleut^ ba8, -eS, -c; — for 
languages, 0b^ad)talettt'* 
talk, fprec^eit, S. 
teach, lebren* 

teacher (male), Set)r^‘, ber, -8, — ; 

(female), £eB^rerin, btc, -ueu* 
telegram, ^elegramm^, ^8, -8, -e* 
telegraph, Se^egrapb^ ber,-eu,-cti; 
to — , telegraj)!)ie'reu. 


telephone, S^eleB^on', ba8, -8, -e; 

gernfBredjer, ber, -8, — . r 
telephone, to—, telebBoiite^reiu 
tell, fageti; (relate) ersdikn* 
ten, jebit. 

tenth, jebnt; the — , ber seBtite. 
terrible, fi^redUcB. 
testament, S^eftament', ba8, -8, -e, 
than, al8* r 

thank, banten (dat). 
thankful, battlbar* 
that (dem.), jetier, ber; (as noup) 
ba8; (rslat) ber^, tuelcBer; conj\ 
ha% 

the . . . the (adv.), je ♦ * * befto;^the 
longer the better, je Idtiger befto 
beffer. 

theatre, Sl^ea'tcr, ba§, -8, — ; go 
to the — , in8 ^b^a'ter ge^en; at 
the — , im ^B^a'ter* 
theft, ^iebftal)!, ber, -8, ^e. 
their, poss, adj., il^r, il)re, i!)r* 
theirs, i^rer, tl)re, i^reS. 
then, banu (time); alfo, fo* 

-there, ba; — is, e8 gibt, e8 ifi; — 
are, e8 gibt, c8 pnb* 
therefore, bariim', ba^er^ 
therein, barin'* 

these, biefc; — are, bic8 or biefeS 
finb* 

thief, ‘Dieb, ber, -e8, -e. 
thing, 0a4e, bic, -n; SDing, ba8, 
-e8, -c. 

think, benfen, irr.; tneinen; — 
^ over, nad)^benfen iibei;(^i:^.)* 
thirty, breigig* 
this, biefer, bie8. 
thither, bat)tn'* 

those, jene, bie; — are, ba8 fiub. 
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thought, ©ebaitfe, ber, ~n§,-Tt(of, 

thousand, taujeiib ; the — , ber 
2:au?enb, -e. 

threaten, bvol)eu {dat. J>ers.), 
three, brei. 

through, {acc.). 
throw, tuerfen, S.; — down, (up- 

set)-.um4ner{en, 

Thursday, ©on'uer^tag, ber, -§,-6. 
ticket, (on railroad), ^a^rfcxrte, bie, 
_n* (theatre, concert, etc.), ^II*» 
let', ba§, 

till, to — , bebauen* 
bl^ {(tec.). 

time. Sett, bte, -eu; (occasion), 
Ttal, ba§, -S, -e; three — s, bret»= 
mat, brei 2Jtat; in — , jeitig. 
tip, 2:rlnfgetb, ba§, -e§, -ei\ 
tip, to — , 2:rintgetb gebcu. 
tired, miibe (of, £^en.) ; I am of 
it, id) bln e§ miibe. 
to, prep., ^ii {d(it.); tiad) (dat); ait 
{acc ] ; ailf {(tec.). 
to-day, ^eutc. 
together, jufamtueu. 
to-morrow, morgen; day after , 
ii^bermor'gen, 
too, (tdv., 5 u; (also) auc^. 
to’wtards, gegen {acc.)’, nad) {da^y, 
he went — me, er giiig auf mi(^ 
Sh* 

towel, §anbtud), ba§, -eS, m*. 
town, @tabt, bte, -^e. 
train, S^a* 

translate, ilberfe^'en; — into Ger- 
man, in$ S)eutf{^ tiberfei^'en. 
travel, reifen, f. etnd fa'^ren, 


tread, treten, S. 
tree, ^aum, ber, -e§, H, 
tremble, jittern. 
trip, 9icife, bie, ~n. 
trouble, @ovge, bte, -m 
trousers, §ofe, bie, -n. 
true, ma^r; (faithful), treu. 
trunk, Coffer, ber, . 
trust, trauen {dat.). 
truth, SSal^r^eit, bie, -m, 
try, oeiiui^en; — on, an^robie'ren, 
au=baffen. 

tune, 9JJetobie', bte, -ti. 
turn, toenben, irr.; — round, ftc^ 
um^^rnenbem 
twelve, 3 tpblf. 
twenty, jtoansig. 
two, gtoei; my — brothers, mcine 
beiben iBriiber. 

U. 

ugly? ^dgtid). 

umbrella, Ble'genfc^^irm, ber, -§, -e. 
uncle, Oiifet, ber, ; Obeim, 
ber, -e. 

under, unter {dat and acc.). 
underneath, unter {dai. and acc.). 
understand, berfteben, S. • 
undress, fic^ au§= 3 icben, S.; ft(^ 
au8=fleiben. 

United States, SSereinHgte @taa»= 
ten; the — , bte iBerein^igten 0taa=^ 
ten {aifdr. SSer. 0t.). [ba|. 

unless, toenn: . . nid(t; e8 fei benn, 
until, conj., bi8. 

up, ^crauf, biuctuf; — and down, 
auf itnb nieber; (back and forth), 
'bin unb f)er. 
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Upon, axif CLud acc.) 
upset, inn*ft>erfen, S.; (of a boat), 
um=fd)lagen, S. f. 
us, un§. 
useful, 

V. 

valley, ba^, -e8, -“er. 
venture, iuagen, fid) {dai.) getrauen* 
very, !et)r, 

view, ^u^'fid)t, bie, -en. 
village, !S)orf, ba§, -e§, -^er. 
virtue, ^Sugexib, bie, -cn. 

^visit, Befud}en. 

visit, ^efu(^, ber, -e; on a^ , 

, sum pay a—, etneu 

fud) mac^en* 
voice, ©tirnme, bic, -n. 
volume, ^anb, bcr, 
voyage, ©eeretfe, bie, -it. 

W. 

wagon, SBagen, ber, — . 
wait, marten (for, auf, acc.). 
waiter, ^ediier, ber, -§, — ♦ 
walk, 0:pasicr'gang, ber, -§,^e; to 
take a — , einen ©^asier^gang 
mad)eix. 

walk, to — , geljen, S. f* 

wall, (inside), SKanb, bie, -“c; (out- 
side), H?iauer, bie, -n. 

want, (will), tnotten, zrr.; (need), 
braud)eiT, bebiirfeil' (^cn.). 
war, ^rieg, ber, -c§, -e. 
warm, marm; co?nj>. 
wash, mafd)en, S.; — one’s self, 
ftd) ma|d)en. 


waste, i 3 erfd)menben. 
watch, Ut)r, bie, -en; ^af4).enu^r, 
bie, -en. 

water, 2Baffer, ba§, 
wave, 2ftellc, bie, -n. 
wave, to — , fdjmentcn. 
way, ilBeg, ber, -e^, -e. 
we, mtr. 

wear, tragen, .S’. , 
weather, ^Setter, ba§, 

Wednesday, SOKttmoi^, ber, -§, -e. 
week, 3Bod}e, bie, -n; to-day 
^eute iiber ad)t ^age. 
week-day, 23Sod)entag, ber, -e§,-e; 

on — s, an 2Sod}entagen. 
weep, meinen. 
welcome, miU'fommcn. 
well, gut; uud)(; nun. 

West, Seftcn, ber, -§. 
wet, nag. 

what, ma?; adj\, meld}er. 
when, cofi/., (of past time), al6; (of 
future time), 'tuenn; (interroga- 
tive), mann. 
whenever, conj.t menu, 
where, mo; (whither), nlO^)in^ 
wherever, mo . . . aud^. 
whether, conj., ob. 
which (/w^^r.),meld}er; (rclat),XdtU 
dier, ber; ma§. 

while, cofzj\, maljrenb, inbem^ ; worth 
— , ber 9}2ut}e mert. 
whilst, conj.f mdljrenb* ^ 
white, meig. 

whither, mol) in'; mo . l)in. 
who {inter.), mer; {relat.) ber, mel* 
d)er. 

whoever, mer; mer . . . am^. 
whole, gauj; the — , ba§ ©anje. 
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marum'. 

wife> 

will, Sille, ber, -n§. 
will, tvollen, irr.; (in future tenses) 
inerben. * 

win, getnimteu, S. 

wind, SBiub; bci*/ — ““C, 

window, geufter, bad, — • 

wine, bev, — 66, —t* 
winged, gepgett 
winter, SBtnter, ber, -6, — • 
wise, !tng, tt>eife* 

wisli, munf^ciT, ^ [ntit. 

with, p'e^- 1 , mit {dat ) ; along — , 
mifhin.prep., in'uerl)alb (gen.). 
without, prep., ol)nc (acc ) ; — say- 
ing a word, ol}ne etn Sort gu 
jagetu 

woman, Sran, bic, -eu* 
wonder, fid) tnunbern. 
wonderful, ttmu'bcrbar. 
wood (forest), Salt, ber, -e§, -^er; 

(material) §ol3, bag, -c6, -^er* 
word. Sort, bag, -eg; discon- 
nected words: Sorter; con- 
nected words: Sorte. 
work, Ir'beit, bie, -en; (of an 
author), Serf, bag, -eg, -e» 


work, to — , ar'beiten* 
workman, ^Ir'beiter, ber, -g, — , 
and 5(r'beitgleiite. 
world, Sett, bie, -en* 
worst, the — , bag ©i^Ummjle; 

adv., am fd)timmften. 
worth, inert; — while, ber 2Jtube 
inert. 

worthy, iniirbig (of, gen^, 
wretched, e^tenb. 
write, ji^reiben, S. 

Y, 

ye, i^r. 

year, Sa’f)r, bag, -eg, -e. 

yes, la. 

yesterday, geftern; day before — , 
nor'geftern. 

yet, boc^; (time) noi^; not — , nod^ 
ntc^t. 

you, 0ie; (familiar) ^bu,// 2 ^r. i^r. 
young, iiing, comp, k 
your, S^r, be in, euer. 

I yours, 3t)rer, beiner, enter; ber 
3]^rc, ber S^ige, etc. , 
yourself, you — , @te fetbft, bu 
jelbft; refi. fi^, bi(^* 




CONDENSED INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Tin rtference is to sections. In general only the first of successive sections on 
the same ioJ>ic is indicated. 

Causative, lafien, 203; deriv. verbs, 


A. 

Ablaut (verbs), i 49 ; (derivation) see 

Accent, 4S; con?pounds 52, 287; for- 

eign, 54 - j- 

Accusative; dir. obj 358; vr- adjs. 
558; double, 359; adverbial 362; 
absolute, 363 ;-*w. prep. 167, 170. 
Addressl’see Pronouns ; of letter, 355. 
Adjectives, predicate, 72 ; appos. 143 J 
weak, 88 ; strong, 139; (mixed) 140; 
special forms, 90, i43> 266 ; as nouns, 
145; compared, 186; syntax (see 
Cases of Nouns) ; position, 148. 
Adjective Pronouns, see Pronouns. 
Adverbs: form, 286; compound, 287 ; 
compared, 28S ; modal, 290 ; position, 


291. 

Adverbial Clauses, 409 j 410 - 

Affixes, of derivation, App. II. 

Alphabet, ij Script, see page 341. ^ 

Alphabetical Verb List, see App. IV. 

Apostrophe, 61. 

Article, definite (forms), 65 ; generic 
and abstract, 67; possess. 95; w. 
proper names, 130; w. adjs. 145; 
d^tributive, 331 ; omitted, 332 ; re- 
peated, 334 

— indefinite, 73 *, omitted, 95, 333 - 

auxilia^ies,irerben(fut.) 114; (pass.) 
267; l^aben, jetn, 123, 278; omitted, 
282 ; — of mood, see Modal Verbs. ^ 


C. 

Capital letters, 59. 
Cardinal nums. 310. 


see App. II. 

Cognate object; gen. 351; acc. 362; 

words, see App. II. * 

Classification, nouns, see Declension; 

strong verbs, see App. III. 
Comparison, adjs. 1S6; syntax of, 
192 ; absolute, 193 ; adverbs, 288 ; by 
auxil. 289. 

Composition of words, see App. II. 
Compound, nouns, 80; tenses, 113:1 
adjs. 144; verbs insep. 213; sep. 
219; variable, 226; special forn^, 
227, 229 ; adverbs, 287 ; see also App. 
II, and Accent (above). 

Concord, gender, 336 ; verb, 364. 
Conditional (the), 182, 3S8; use of 
subjunct. 180, 3S3. 

Conjugation — • see the several classes 
of verbs. 

Conjunctions, pure, 295 ; advbl. 297 ; 

subordin. 301 ; special uses, 302. 
Contingent uses of subjujict. 177, 370; 
see also Subjunctive, 


B. 

Bate, 3^^* , 

Bative, with verbs, 352; w.adjs. 356; 
possess. 95, 353 1 pnvative, 352 ; of 
interest (ethical), 353 5 factitive, 361 ; 
exclam. 323; w. preps. 166, 170, 
310. 

Beclension : ^ nouns, 77 ) weak, 81 ; 
strong 1, 97 5 5 

117 ; defect, noms. 119 J foreign 
nouns, 128 ; proper names, 129 ; —of 
adjs. weak, 88; special forms, 90; 


i39i 
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Strong, 139; (mixed), 140 ; — of pro- 
nouns, see Pronouns. 

Defective Nominative (nouns), 1 19. 
Demonstratives, 232; for personal, 
23S. 

Dependent Clauses, word-order, 153, 
163 j condensed, 181 *, see App. 1 . 
Derivation ; see App. II. 

Double, Porms, in nouns, 127 App. 
"ill. 

E. 

Englisli, relation to German : in verb- 
forms, 283 ; in parts of speech, 324 ; 
see also App. II. 

Euphonic forms : nouns, 104; adjs.90, 
186’; verbs, 100. 

Exclamatory— interjections, 323; (or 
dubitative) subjunct. 382. 

E. 

Eaotitive, predicate, 143 ; object, 361. 
Eoreign — pronunciation, 46 ; accent, 
54; nouns, 128. 

Euture tense: form, 114; (perfect), 
122; uses, 367. 

G. 

Gender, 66 ; review, 138 ; transfer of, 
336; special forms, see App. III. 
Genitive, w. nouns, 340 ; w. adjs. 346 ; 
w. verbs, 347 ; exclam. 349 ; descrip- 
tive, 350; adverbl. 351; with pieps. 
309. 

German — relation to English : in verb- 
forms, 2S3 ; in parts of speech, 324 ; 
see also App. II. 

Gerundive, 276. 

H. 

Historical relation of German and 
English, see App. II. 

Hour of the day, 313. 

Hyphen, 61. 


I. 

Imperative, 71, 389. 

Impersonal veibs, 260; for passive, 
272,274; w. gen. 348, \v.dat.355. 

Indefinite prons< and adjs. 263-4. 
Indirect Object, see dative ; (speech), 
subjunct.. 179, 376; question, 259. 
Infinitive (simple), as noun, 97, 396; 
w. verbs, 203, 3J08; posit^n, 115; 
(with ^^u), 1 68, 399; urn — su, 169; 
preps, with ju infin. 404; infin. 
(English) equivalents, 405; position 
of infin. 412. * 

Insep. verbs and prefixes, 213, 216. 
Interjections, 321. 

Interrogatives, 243. . 

Intrans. Verbs : auxiliary, 278. 

M. ‘ 

Measure, acc. of, 362; nouns of, 

314- 

Mixed, nouns, 117; adjs., 140; verbs, 
184. 

Modal verbs, forms, 194; uses, 197, 
391 ; senses, 206, 394. 

Motion, verbs of (auxil.) 27S. 

N. 

Negative (nic|t), position, 291 ; pleo- 
nastic, 292; w. subjunct. 388; pro- 
nominals, 263, note. 

Nominative case, 339. ^ « 

Nouns, declension, 77; weak. Si,** 
strong, 96; class 1 , 97 ; class II, loi-, 
class III, 108; mixed, 117; defect, 
noms. 1 19; compound, 80, 126, 
and App. 11 ; double forms, 127 ; for- 
.. eign, 118, 128; proper-,129; review, 
132 ; gender, 138 ; special forms, 335 ; 
double forms, etc. App. II. 
Number, collective, 314 ; sing, for Eng* 
lish plur. 337, 364. 
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Numerals, cardinal, 310 ; ordinal, 315 ; 
idioms, 314, 316. 

0 . 

Object — position, 21 1 ; direct, 35S; in- 
dir. (gen.) 348; (dat.) 35*2; double, 
359; factitive, 361; cognate (gen.) 
351; (acc.) 362; reflex. 239; with 
preps, see Prepositions. 

Omission (euph<^ic) of e (in nouns), 
104; (m adjs.) 90 ; (in verbs), 100, c\ 
of adj. inflection, 147 , of pi on. subj. 
339; of transp. auxiliary, 282; of 
common term^^seev App. I. 

Order of,Words, see Position. 

Ordinal Nums. 315. 

Orthography, new, 63. 

P. 

Paradigms, of veibs, App. Ill; see 
Nouns, Adjectives, etc. 

Participle, present, 112,414; perfect, 
120, 417; fut. pass. 276, 421; posi- 
tion, 422. 

Particles (of emphasis), 290. 

Partitive genitive, 343. 

Parts of Speech, summary, 324. ^ 

Passive, verb, 267; uses, 270; imper- 
sonal, 274; substitutes for, 272. 

Past tense, 366. 

Perfect tense, form, 122: use, 366. 

Personal, names, 129; syntax of 130 — 
p?onouns, see Pronouns. 

Position^ of verb (normal, inverted), 
76; (comp, tenses), 115, 124; (trans- 
posed),^ 153, 163: condensed dep. 
clauses, iSi ; modal and pass, forms 
(excep.) 200, 277; questions, 259; 
with conjs. 295, 297, 301 ; in “ loose 
order,” 231, 291 ; — of adjs. 148; of 
objects, 21 r ; of sep. prefix, 220, 231 ; 
of adverbs, 29 1 ;«of preps. 309 ; of in- 


fin. 412; of participle, 422. For 
Summaiy, see App. I. • 

Possessives, 74, 217; art. for, 95 ; da- 
tive foi 95, 353. 

Predicate, adj. 72, 143 ; superlat. 191 ; 
noun, 339, (factitive), 361; verb 
(concord), 364. 

Prefixes (veib), insep. 213; senses, 
216; sep. 219, 231; variable, 226; 
special, 227, 228; of derivation, ^ee 
App. 11 . 

Prepositions (gen) 165; (dat.) 166; 
(acc) 167; ‘(fiat, or acc.) 170; contr. 
with art. 171; as adveibs, 172; re- 
view, 303 ; special uses, 305 ; phrases, 
306; ‘‘spurious” (list Vvith» cases), 
309 - 

Present tense, 365; vowel change in 
strong verbs, 155. ^ 

Principal Parts of verbs, 131. 

Pronominal adjs. 68 ; see Possessive, 
Demonstrative, etc. 

Pronouns, as subject, 69; personal, 
207; refle.xive, 209; in address, 210; 
position of objects, 211; demonst. 
232; interrog. 243 ; relative, 248 ; in- 
def. 263. 

Proper Names, 129; syntax, 130. 

Pronunciation, Part I, j-47. 

Punctuation, 60. 

a. 

Quantitative, nouns, 314. 

Quantity of vowels, 4 ; m strong verbs, 
162. 

E. 

Eeciprocal, sense in refi.ex. 241, 264. 

Eeflexive, pron, 209; verb, 239; 
senses, 241. * 

Eelative, pron. 248 , uses, 257 ; 
clauses, 153. 

Eepetition, or omission : of art, 334 ; 
of common term, App. I. 
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s. 

Script (©c^rift), German; see page 341. 

Separable prefixes, 219, 231. 

Subjunctive, simple forms, 174 ; com- 
pound, 178; some uses, 177, 179, 180 ; 
tenses, 36S ; (contingent), hoitatory, 
370; optative, 371; pm pose, 372; 
concessive, 373 ; potential, 374; dip- 
lomatic, 375 ; (mdiiect), useof tenses, 
577, etc.; exclam, (dubitat.) 382; 
(condition), unieal, 383 ; contingent, 
385 ; exclusive, 387. 

Suffixes of derivation, App. II. 

Summary : of noun declension, 132 ; of 
gender, 138 ; of verb-forms, 2S3 ; of 
Parte of Speech, 324; of Word Or- 

• der, App. a. 

Superlative, predicate, 191 ; absolute, 
193 ; adverbial, 288. 

Syllables, 62. 

T. 

Tenses (forms), see Paradigms ; (uses), 
present, 365 ; past and perfect, 366 ; 
future, 367 ; o^ subjunctive, 368 ; in 
indirect speech, 179, 377; in condi- 
tion, iSo, 385. 

Time: of day, 313; date, 316; indef. 

(gen) 351; def. (acc.) 362. 
Traiispose(f Order, see Position. 


IT. 

TTmlaut, 12 ; see App. II. 

V. 

V erbs , wehk, 92 ; euphonic weak forms, 
100; principal parts, 131; strong, 
149 ; with umlaut in pres. 155 ; other 
changes, 162; mixed (weak, vowel 
change), 1S4; mo4al (forms), 195; 
uses, 197, 391; compound (insep.) 
213; sep. 219; (variable), 226 ; spe- 
cial, 227, 229; reflex. 239; impers. 
260 ; passive, 267 j^auxiliary, (^aOeit 
or jein), 278. ^ 

Verb paradigms ; see App. III. 

Verbs, strong, classes, see App. UI. 

Verbs, irreg. Alphab. List, App. IV. 

Verbals, m. 

Vowels, quantity, 4; modified (um- 
laut), 13; change (ablaut), 149; see 
App. II. 

W. 

Weak, nouns, 81 ; adjs. 88 ; verbs, 92, 
100. 

^Weight, nouns of ; see Measure. 

Word-Pormation, App. II. 

Word-Order, see Position, 
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Only special forms or uses of words are listed. For affixes see Appendix 11. 
The reference is to sections. 


ahcv, 295. 

att, 264 ; ^ef.) 193. 

aUeitt, 295. 

al§ (tucntt), 181; adv. (camp.) 192; 
^conj. 302. 

am — ftcn, (sup.^pred.) 191. 
tttt, ijOj^sos. 
anbcr, 264. 
atti?ci'tt)a(6, 320. 

anftatt, 165; (5U),4o6; (&aH)f4oS. 
ttud), 290, 302. 
ouf, 170, 305. 
ttu§, 166, 305. 


bctncr (bcin), 207. 

JjcttJen (preps, with), 347. 
bcnn, 290, 295 ; (= ai§) , 192 ; (in si?bj ) 
373 

ter (art. 65): (demons.) 233, 238; (re- 
lat.) 249, 257. 
terjettige, 235, 238. 

2)cra, 210, note, 
fccrfcltc, 235, 238. 
tCi§ (comp ) 237, 
tic§ (subject), 236. 
tat^, 290, 300. 
tit, 69, 210; (cap. 59). 
turt^ (prep. 167); pref. 226. 
tiirfen (senses), 394. 


S. 

Bc= (pref.) 216; see App. II. 
fict, 166, 305. 
tcitc, 264. 
tetot (pref.) 228. 

(prep.) 167, 309; (eonj.) 301. 
ttciten (w. infin.) 398, 403. 

<5I)riftU;§, 128. 

2). 

•»» 

ttt (adv.) 298 ; conj. 302 ; — comp, 
for pron.^237, 254; — infin. clauses, 
407. 

tamit (adv.) 237 ; (conj.) 254, 372. 

ta^ (subject), 236, 

ta^, 302, 408; (olnitted), 181. 


(£. 

*c, dropped (nouns^, 82, 104; (adjs.) 

74, 90, 186 ; (verbs), 100, c. 
cirt (art.), 73; num. 310; cincr, 263. 
cin» (pref. for in), 225. 
emattber, 264. 
citttge, 263. 
cmt» (pref.) 213. 
cnt» (pref.) 216. 
cttttoebcr, 296. 

(Sr (address) , 210. 
cr» (pref.) 216. 

ei§ (person.) 207.; (subject), 236; 
(impers.) 260 ; (introd.) 262 ; (ex- 
plet.) 262; (w. pass.) 274; (==:old 
genit.) ssS."* 

•t§, dropped in adjs. 147. 
ctttjaS, 263. 
cucr (eurcr), 207. 

(Sw. 210. 
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(undecl ) 147. 

gc=« (noun pief) 97, no; (augm) 
120; (verb pref.) 216; App. II. 
gc^cn (w. infin ) 398. 
grofj (comp.) 188. 
gut (comp.) 1 88. 

Ijafictt (auxil.) 123, 278 ; (w. infin.) 398. 

(undecl.) 147; (prep.) 309. 
Ijcijifcu (w. infin.) 204, 398; (part.) 419. 

173, 23, 306. 

Jgcvv, §5, 130. 

173, 223, 306. 

t)intcr (prep.) 170; (prefix.) 207. 

90, c, 18S. * 

5u«lt)crt, 310. 

31)^? (address), 210, 

Sfjro, 210. 
inbcm (conj.) 302. 

itt, 290. 

(befto), 302. 
jcbcr (cin), 264. 
icbcmumt, 263. 

Icmunb, 263. 

fcnttcn, 184, 196, note, 
leitt, 73; tcincr, 263. 

Stiinncn (senses), 395. # 

tciffcn (causal), 203; (pass.) 272; 
(impv.) 390. 


tc{)rcn (infin.) 204; (cases), 359. 

I(*tb (tun), 355. 

Icibcr, 323. 
ibu’b (bcr), 12S. 

34(i, 35S- 

« 

man, 263, 272. 
tuancl), 264. 

IJIhtmt (pi. comp.) ia6; (coll.) ^14. 
mcljv, iSS; (auxil.) 289. 
mcbrcr, 190. 
lueiucr (uictu), 207. 
juciuct= (comp.) 309^ 

(pief.) 207. 
mit, 166, 305. 
miigen (senses), 395. 
uiiibc (case), 346, 358. 
juiiffcu (senses), 395. 

narf), 166, 305 

351, note, 
nnl) (comp ) 188. 

nirf)t (position), 291 ; (pleonastic), 292; 
^ (w. subj.) 387. 
nic^tiv 263. 

uuc^ (cin), 264; (Uicbcr), 299. 
nun, 290, 302. 
nur, 290. 

ob (prep.) 309; (pref.) 225; (conj.) 

301 ; (omitted), s8i ; (comp.) 302. 
obcr, 295. 
iJftcrd, 288. 

o^ne, 167; (m)t 404; 406. 


ijjuar, 314 ; eUt 264, note. 



Word 


" m , 3 ^ 6 , 358- 

fct)on, 290. 

fc^utb, 346, 35S. 

®c. 210. 

fcilt (auxil.) 123, 270, 27S ; (w. infin.) 

398; (infin. 5U), 403. 
fcincr (fcin), 207. 
fcit (prep.) 166; (conj.) 302. 
fclbft, fctbcr, 20^, iT. 
fenbcn, 184. 
fii^, 209, 239. 

®|c (address), 69, 210. 
fo (adv.) 192; (ndv. conj.) 298, 163, 
(omitted), 163, c^; (sub. conj.), 302. 
234. 

foUrti, (senses), 395. 
fonbcrn, 295. 

®r. 210. 

ftrttt, see rtuftatt. 
ftcfjcu (w. infin.) 39S, 403. 

tat, 1S5, note, 
taufcwb, 310. 
tmi, 185. 

U. 

itbcr (prep.) 170, 305 ; (pref.) 226. 

U()i’ (o’clock), 313. 

«m (piep.) 167, 301; ; (pief.) 226; (^u) 
169, 404. 

12 ; App. II. 

(accent), 50; see App. 11. 

unb, 295. 

unfcr (itnfrcv), 207. 

nufctcincT*, 345. 

uittcv (prep.) 170; (pref.) 226. 

•» 

S. 

bcr* (pref.) 216. 

bid (comp.) 188 ; \use), 264. 


\ 

Indei/^ 397 

boff (piei.) 207 : (adj.) 346 ; (affix ) see 
App. II. 

boUer, 346, note. 

bon, 166, 192, 271, 305, 345. 

bor, 170, 305. 

2B* 

toann (intern) 302, note. 

ioa^ (int.) 243 ; (lel.) 251 ; — fur, aitS ; 

(= ctb3a^), 263. 
bjcbcr (ttot^), 299. 
tocgctt, 165, 309. 
tbcil, 302. 

toelt^ (int.) 244; (rel.) 249, 257; (ex- 
clam.) 244; (indef) 264. , 

tocubcn, 184. 

tocnig (comp.), 188; (use), 264. 

WMttt, 302 ; (omitted), 181. 
ttici* (int.) 243; (relat.) 251. 
tbcrbcu (fut.) 1 14; (cond.) 1S2; (pass.) 
267. 

locrt (case), 346, 358. 

ibcs< (comp.) 243. 

ibibcr (piep.) 170; (pref.) 207. 

ibie (adv ) 192 ; (conj.) 302. 

tbicbcr (pref.) 207. 

tbiUcn (um), 309. 

tbiffcn, 196. 

ibo (comp, for pron.) 24S, 254; (conj.) 
302. 

tbol)I, 290. 
iboWcti (senses), 395. 
ibovbcu (pass.) 267. 
tbiii-big, 346. 

B. 

jct (pref.) 216. 

5U (prep.) 166,^05; (infin ) 168, 399; 
(w. fact, obj.) 361. 



